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THE PERCY SUMMER CLUB. 


Tue affairs of the Percy Summer Club have been 
brought to public attention anew by reported progress 
of the litigation in which the club has been involved for 
many years. The case is one of much interest because of 
its bearing upon the growing absorption of fishing waters 
by individuals and clubs, and because in it are involved 
considerations of the respective rights of the public and of 
the owners of waters which are posted. The story of the 
Percy Club has already been told in our columns, and in 
view of the new interest in it aroused by current publica- 
tions, may be reviewed briefly here. 

The Percy Summer Club was incorporated under the 
laws of New Hampshire in 1882 for the purpose of ac- 
quiring a private preserve to which its members might 
resort for rest and recreation. The club acquired by 
purchase a lake of 350 acres in extent and about the same 
amount of land at Percy, in the town of Stark, Coos 
county. The lake was renamed Christine Lake. When 
the club made its purchase it was careful to secure title 
not only to the lots immediately adjoining Christine Lake, 
but also strips of land on both sides of a stream running 
into the lake, reaching to and including its source, and 
also land bordering the outlet to the point of its juncture 
with the Upper Amonoosuc River. 


At the time of the purchase’the laws of New Hamp- 
shire provided that any pond or body of water reserved 
for the propagation or preservation of fish might be pre- 
served for private use by posting with the proper notices, 
and a heavy fine for trespass was attached. It was under 
this law that the corporation was originally established. 
There was at that time no recognized acknowledgment 
fixing a limit to the size of lakes which might thus be 
preserved for private use. Later, however, the Legisla- 
ture passed a law declaring all lakes of more than twenty 
acres in extent public waters and excluding them from 
the privileges of the previous section. 

But the club claims to hold its original title from the 
King of England, tracing it back to a time before the 
State had existence, and this title conveyed not only the 
land surrounding the lake, but the water and the land 
under the lake. Consequently, the club maintained, the 
act of the Legislature declaring waters of certain size open 
to the public could not apply to Christine Lake, because 
the club’s title to the lake went back to a time before the 
State had anything to do with it. The Legislature there- 
upon passed a law to the effect that any person arrested 
for trespass in crossing wild lands to visit public waters 
could not be held answerable for costs unless the damages 
amounted to more than $13.33. That was equivalent to 
throwing the costs of prosecution on the club, and de- 
prived it of redress against trespassers. Having in the 
New Hampshire courts received adverse decisions, the 
club transferred its property to a corporation formed 
under the laws of New Jersey, and proceeded against the 
trespassers in the United States Courts. The litigation 
which followed extended over several years, and cost 
more than the property did originally. 

Finally there was an attempt made in the Legislature of 
New Hampshire to have the State assume the cost of the 
litigation, that had heretofore fallen on the trespassers. 
and that action led to a compromise by which the State 
gave the members of the Percy Summer Club, of New 
Jersey, the right to form a new corporation under the 
laws of New Hampshire, and to buy or lease interests be- 
longing to the Percy Summer Club, of New Hampshire. 
The club agreed to admit the right of the public to fish in 
the lake under_restrictions which should also apply to its 
own membership, and received from the State a charter 
which made trespass on the lands of the club other than 
passage over a prescribed path punishable by a fine of 


$25 for the first offense and $50 for the second. The pub- 
lic obtained no right to leave boats on the lake or to 
camp on its shores. They were obliged to bring their 
boats with them and carry them away when they left. 

Shortly after the club got under way under its new 
charter (having leased’ the property from the New Jer- 
sey corporation, with whom it must be noted the title 
still remained), the United States Courts decided that 
the Percy Summer Club of New Jersey did own the lake 
and had the right to control fishing in it. The members 
did not immediately avail themselves of this decision. 
The New Hampshire law protected their land so thor- 
oughly from trespassers that they were disinclined to sur- 
render their charter. They lived under it three years. 
The open fishing, however, attracted so many visitors in 
the early part of the season, and they succeeded in deplet- 
ing the lake to such a degree, that there was no fishing 
for anybody. In 1899 it was practically decided to sur- 
render the New Hampshire charter and resume the rights 
accorded by the United States Court decision, and under 
these rights of absolute ownership in the property it 
sought to shut out fishermen by means of an injunction 
against two of the trespassers, Joseph and Jacob Astle. 
By a special act of the New Hampshire Legislature the 
Attorney-General of the State was ordered to assume the 
defense; and current reports state that Attorney-General 
Cushman has just filed his brief in the United States Cir- 
cuit Court. 


IN OTHER DAYS. 


WHaT man is there who, separated by distance and 
years from the scenes of his boyhood, has not a standing 
resolution that he will revisit them some time when the 
strenuous struggle relaxes and there comes a week or 
two of spare time. No waters seem so beautiful as those 
wherein one, as a boy, caught his first fish, or rowed or 
sailed. No woods seem so beautiful as those wherein the 
first squirrels were sought, or the first expedition 
organized for the robbing of birds’ nests. No fields seem 
so beautiful as those wherein pursuer and pursued played 
hounds and deer. 

The men of to-day whdse youth was spent in the West 
have memories of boyhood days—of sport with gun and 
dog and rod and reel—which the boys of to-day can never 
have. There then was a frontier, long since pressed west- 
ward by civilization further and further away. Civiliza- 
tion in turn pressed from the West toward the East, till 
at last the frontier became a vague thing, then passed en- 
tirely away. 

The section then called the West was the West in fact, 
and it was a formidable undertaking to journey then from 
the East thereto. It is still called the West, but the term 
now rather denotes a point of the compass than a section. 

In those days the great prairie region of the West lay 
open and free to all alike. Minnesota, now teeming with its 
agriculture, its surface divided up into farms of proven 
ownership, was then an area of wild land, owned by the 
Government, and offered to all who would take on terms 
so nominal in respect to price that a farm was almost a 
gift. ~As in other sections of that great fertile region, 
game abounded everywhere. The killing of one hundred 
prairie chickens in a day excited no special comment. The 
great lakes abounded with fish. The muscalonge was one 
of the most common fishes at that time in those waters. 

The prairie as it then existed is now a thing of memory. 
The swarms of chickens, for in some sections they fairly 
swarmed, no longer exist, and only by stringent laws are 
they saved from utter extermination. The muscalonge 
havé been exterminated in many waters, and are now rare 
even in many other waters in which they most abounded. 

These are memories, associated with the days of a game 
abundance, which can never be known from experience by 
the boys of the present. The market-hunter, the man 
who killed for count, which is an euphemistic expression 
for slaughter. and the man who killed without cessation 
because it was a gratification to kill and continue kill- 
ing, stripped the earth, east and west, of what should have 
been a nation’s heritage, till ngw there is but a mere frag- 
ment of what once existed so bountifully. 

These are memories which should carry their warnings 
into the present. Leave something af the game birds and 
the fish so that the boys of future years will have some- 
thing pleasurable with which to associate their boyhood 
days, when they are building up pleasant memories for 
manhood’s years, wet 


SNAP SHOTS. 


The supply of silkworm gut for leaders comes from 
Murcia in Spain. We have in this country a silkworm, 
the Attacus cecropia, which yields a gut far superior to 
the Spanish; and there are on record isolated instances 
of the successful drawing of the gut. Dr. Theodatus Gar- 
lick once drew a leader eight or nine feet long and strong 
enough to hold a salmon. Writing in 1884, in one of the 
chapters of his book on ‘“Fly-Rods and Fly-Tackle,” Mr. 
Henry P. Wells detailed what had been done in this direc- 
tion, and expressed a hope that others would take up the 
enterprise and so establish a new and profitable industry in 
this country. In the new edition of his work, Mr. Wells 
tells us that the hope expressed sixteen years ago has 
not been realized. Several attempts to make good gut 
from the American silkworms have resulted in failure; but 
there is nothing in the past to prove that the American 
manufacture of silkworm gut leaders may not some day 
be achieved. The culture of the silkworm is an enterprise 
which has repeatedly engaged public attention, and many 
of us can remember the silkworm craze. A new attempt 
to establish a silkworm farm is making in South Carolina, 
where in the vicinity of Charleston, an Italian, Duke de 
Litta, has imported a stock of mulberry tree from Italy, 
which have been grown most successfully, and the actual 
culture of the silkworm will be undertaken next season. 





The monumental liar who has been roaming around 
the country and reporting in the newspapers his dis- 
coveries here and there—a skeleton team on the arid desert 
with horses and passengers done to mummies, shrieking 
children carried off by panthers, tender infants devoured 
by bears, and an aged woman transfixed by the hoop 
snake—has now struck Sayville, on the Long Island 
shore, and is picturing that quiet village in such lively 
colors that its people do not recognize it when they find 
it described in the morning paper. The Sayville sea ser- 
pent, 100 feet long and ferocious in proportion, was fol- 
lowed by the Sayville shark, a real man-eater of prodigious 
girth and given to crushing rowboats; and now comes a 
fish story of the Great South Bay packed with weakfish, 
which residents and visitors haul in by boatloads and bar- 
relfuls and dump for fertilizer on the cornfields. The 
people of Sayville were unmoved by the sea serpent and 
the shark, but they rise in indignation to deny the charge 
of wanton waste of food fish. There is good fishing in the 
bay, that they admit, but it is not just the Sayville way to 
use food fish for manure. And as for the monumental 
liar, he is invited to move on. 





In the large picture by the Irish artist Daniel Maclise, 
which has for its subject “The Sacrifice of Noah,” depict- 
ing the scene of the offering by Noah after leaving the 
Ark, Shem is represented as a shepherd-huntsman 
equipped with spear and hunting knife. In the back- 
ground are shown the creatures coming out of the Ark; 
the domestic animals are grouping themselves together 
near the human beings, while the others are dispersing, 
the giraffes, lions, panthers, tigers and elephants going 
east and south, and the elk and deer north, while a group 
of chamois and ibexes stand on a cliff. In like manner 
the domestic fowl’ are settling down near the Noah 
family, while the others fly off to the four points of the 
compass. Looking at the picture one cannot help thinking 
that if Shem, leaning on his spear, is half the sportsman 
the artist has painted, he is losing the opportunity of his 
life. If he had had the instinct of some hunters of the 
present day he would have settled for all time the destiny 
of some races of animals then and there. 





There was warm discussion of the Sunday fishing law 
in Massachusetts during tHe last session of the Legisla- 
ture, and it all resulted in retaining the prohibition against 
fishing on that day. The law has been persistently vio- 
lated, in particular by the salt-water anglers, just as 
similar statutes are disregarded by them elsewhere, and 
now the Fish Commissioners have issued a notice to their 
wardens and deputies, instructing them not to attempt 
to enforce the law, except as to certain streams. This is a 
recognition of the fact that in Massachusetts public opin- 
ion classes the Sunday fishing law with the prohibitions 
against pleasure driving, wheeling, yachting and other 
open-air recreations. As we have repeatedly urged a 
Sunday fishing law which cannot be enforced by public 
sentiment should be taken off from the statute hooks, 
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The Sportsman Tourist, 
Mingo—A Silhouette. 


Mrnco was brought from Rhode Island as portable 
property, a part of the marriage portion of his young 
mistress. When he came to his majority he came also 
to his freedom under the laws of our State, and then, 
somehow, he drifted into my grandfather's family, in 
which he held an intermittent membership for many years. 

In our early childhood my brothers and sister and I 
believed him io be the only black man in the world, for 
there were no resident negroes near us, and our enlighten- 
ment first dawned when the underground railroad dropped 
a dusky passenger at our house, which was for years a 
Station of that subterranean thoroughfare. Whoever it 
was my sister saw, she ran to our mother with the news 
of the advent of “another Mingo.” : 

Time proved that there could never really be another 
Mingo for us, so fond of us, so kind, so indulgent, so 
forgiving, so leyal to our family, nor one so wise nor so 
funny with proverbs and saws for every occasion, such 
knowledge of signs, such mimicry, such tricks, such wit, 
mostly second hand, such a fund of unguessable riddles. 

There were then many old-fashioned free negroes in the 
North—alas, that there are none now!—who possessed 
many of Mingo’s traits and accomplishments. Others 
might be as blaek and as bald, but not one bore his proud 
and distinguishing marks on forehead and chin. These 
were two horizontal lines made by the teeth of his old 
master’s stallion—a scion of the famous Narragansett 
breed. We never tired of hearing the story of this ad- 
venture, which Mingo told as-often as asked, with the 
modesty becoming a hero, albeit a vanquished one. At 
least he learned how trenchant were such weapons, for 
he used them with effect on two occasions. One of these 
was an encounter with an Irish veteran who had fought 
with Wellington on the Peninsula. Mingo was victorious 
and was wont to declare, with a cannibalistic gusto, “The 
ol’ Paddy’s souse tasted swe-e-t !” 

None but he could make our kitchen garden, no one 
tend it so carefully nor compel such growth of vegetables, 
nor absence of weeds, even “pussly” would die for him, 
though when pulled by other hands it lived and grew 
with its roots in the air. 

He knew where the earliest “cowslops” grew, for the 
first dish of spring greens, always found the first straw- 
berry that ripened in the pine meadows; as why should 
he not, with eyes so keen they could detect every pin in 
the dirt of the road? It was one of his most enjoyed 
pastimes to hunt for these. He would walk slowly along 
the path or highway, with body bent and arms behind 
his back, until one of the sought-for treasures was dis- 
covered, when the stumpy black fingers would descend 
upon it and transfer it to coat lapel or the pin box of 
hollowed elder stalk, he, all the while, humming the 
plaintive measure of Bonaparte’s march, in a deep, mellow 
voice that was the sweetest music to our untrained 
Quaker ears. 

He had profound knowledge of medicinal and edible 
roots and herbs, especially such as flourish in the shade 
of the woods, whence he brought pockets full and bundles 
of “sarsaparil pigmit,” “jingshang,” princess pine and 
wintergreen, and a delectable bulb that he called “a taller 
ball,” fitly named, for it cleaves to one’s teeth exactly in 
the agreeable manner of cold-mutton tallow. For some 
reason he never fulfilled a promise to bring us “groun’ 
nuts,” concerning whose excellence we often speculated. 
A later acquaintance with this delicacy inclines me to a 
belief that we suffered no great loss by the postponement. 

He trapped “woo’chucks” for their skins, which he 
taught me to tan in soft soap, so that they made the best 
of ball covers and whip lashes. He trapped skunks be- 
cause they were skunks, and for the oil, for their skins 
were then of no value but to the original owners. These 
animals were his only game. 

He was a devoted angler, so endowed with patience 
that he would sit all night in his boat, quite regardless of 
the assaults of mosquitoes, while he nodded serenely over 
his tightly gripped pole between bites, and was wide 
awake when a fish took hold. During one of these pis- 
catorial vigils Mingo caught a twenty-five-pound catfish— 
the largest, if not the only, specimen ever taken in Little 
Otter—and he proclaimed the achievement with a shout 
that awakened every sleeper within a mile of him. 

He went with me to the woods for my first fish pole, 
which he peeled with his tobacco-cfotted jackknife, and 
when the horn beam sapling was partially seasoned in the 
April sun, he gave me my first lessons in the gentle art. 
They were simple enough, but I was very proud of master- 
ing them; to properly impale the worm, never forgetting 
to spit upon it; to sling the whistling line straight out to 
its full length; to deliver the ounce sinker with a re- 
sounding spang that might awaken the curiosity of all 
the fish in Little Otter; to wait patiently for a-bite and 
then, hardest of all when it came, to refrain from striking 
until. the same motion should tear the fish from the water 
and land it behind me after a parabolic flight the length of 
the pole and line. 

Voyaging with him on the placid stream, within sight 
of Shellhouse, I was well content, though the distance 
from the home fireside seemed full half the township. 
Presently I caught my first pickerel, when but for his 
strong. helping hand the fish might have caught its first 
boy, who was barely a foot: longer than itself. Mingo 
played his fish as the Irishman his fiddle, “by main 
stren’th.” As practiced by him, it was not a gentle art. 

If night overtook us before we had enough of fishing, he 
would build a fire of flood wood and we would dwell 
awhile on an island of light in the midst of a vast ocean of 
night—an ocean that I voyaged at last under safe convoy 
of my black consort, guided by the beacon light of home. 

If it came on to rain, Mingo would remark, with cheer- 
ful resignation, “We'll du as they du in Spain—we’ll let it 
rain.” The land of the Cid afforded him another saying 
in a threat to make the transgressors “walk Spanish.” 

There were no evenings of more perfect enjoyment than 
those spent by the t kitchen lace when the home 
work was done and Mingo presided , Toasting ears of 


corn on the slanted tongs and onions and potatoes in the 
hot ashes, On all these he kept a watchful eye, as well as 


on the blubbering camp kettle swung on its hook from the 


_ crane, while he told us of the grand old days in Rhode 


Island, when. his father was elected governor of ‘the 
negroes of the Commonwealth. Perhaps it was he whom 
his master, the real Governor of Rhode Island, told, after 
repeatedly defraying the election expenses of both, that 
one of the other would be obliged to decline the honor i 
future. Prince was the black dignitary’s“fame, and 
should have been his title, for he said that in Africa “My 
father had a gool iron pot an’ gool iron ’tep ’tone,” 

When our tidbits were roasted and we sat snatching hot 
morsels of them from burning fingers, Mingo propounded 
riddles that he alone could answer, for who could ever 
guess “A hill full, a hole full, can’t ketch a bowl full” 
was dew, or others equally blind and senseless? If the 
secret had been previously imparted to one, he declared 
it with the pride of an original discoverer, otherwise 
Mingo divulged it with the air of an inventor. The even- 
ing’s entertainment regularly closed with the performance 
of his three most popular feats—putting a lighted candle 
in his mouth, mimicking the chatter of a red squirrel and 
popping his cheek with his forefinger. Then he covered 
the fire with a heap of ashes and lay down for the night 
on his favorite bed—a buffalo skin spread upon the broad, 
gray, stone hearth, with a stick of firewood for a pillow. 

Notwithstanding the democracy of our rural com- 
munity and the fact that in our family prejudice against 
color was considered a crime but little less cruel than 
slave holding, he had a fine regard for class distinctions, 
and held to a close observance of their proprieties. Any 
gathering of white people on “seventh day evening” 
brought forth the contemptuous comment, “‘Sat’d’y night’s 
niggers’ night.” It was the common custom for all the 
members of farmers’ families to take their meals to- 
gether, but he could not be induced to sit at table with 
the “quality,” though he held himself equal of hired white 
folks, and if a hired girl assumed airs did not hesitate 
to remind her that she “wa’n’t nothin’ but a pot wrastler.” 

Upon occasion he claimed a sort of kinship with us, for 
once, when having drunk too deeply, he lay in the ditch 
and a passing samaritan offered a helping hand, he re- 
sented it as an unwarranted interference with his rights 
and cried out, “G’way an’ le’ me ‘lone; I’m some 0’ 
Rowl’n’ Rob’son’s relation.” 

When at last, full of uncounted years, he was quietly 
falling into the final sleep, a dapper young negro came to 
his bedside and asked if he knew him. 

“Who be yo’?” Mingo asked. 

“Mister Deming,” was the answer. 

“Mister Deming!” Mingo repeated with withering con- 
tempt. “Oh, you get out!” 

Row.anp E, Rosrnson. 


Fires in the Yellowstone. 


MAmm™ortH Hor Sprtncs, Yellowstone Park, July 31.— 
Editor Forest and Stream: For over a month the weather 
in the mountains here has been unusually dry and hot. 
Everything is as dry as a tinder, and the consequence 
is that we have three very bad fires in the Park. Great 
clouds of smoke are rolling up from a fire started by the 
side of the road near the Upper Geyser Basin; it was 
started by a cigar or cigarette stub thrown from a passing 
wagon or stage by a thoughtless person. A very bad fire 
in the Pelican Creek country was started by lightning. 
This was seen froma boat. The other fire was started in 
Gibbon Cajion, ten miles from Norris Geyser Basin, by a 
Mexican whom the soldiers are after to arrest. Every 
available soldier and all the other men are out fighting 
fire. To me the task looks hopeless unless we have rain 
to help the fighters. Capt. Goode has been out for sev- 
eral days, and had the fires under control, as he supposed, 
but they broke out again. High winds during the day 
drive the fire through the timber faster than men can 
cut it off. Every stream and water course is so low that 
little help can be had from that source; besides, the fires 
rage far from water. Capt. Pitcher left this morning for 
the fire at Gibbon Cafion, after telegraphing for all the 
men available. He has little hope of doing much more 
than has been done. Axes and shovels are about the 
only weapons of use in the Park now. Water buckets are 
the best “side arms” a soldier can carry—more use- 
ful than guns here. a 

The air is not as full of smoke as usually at this time, the 
wind carrying it to the east out of the Park. The smoke 
that hides everything when it is thick here is from fires to 
the westward of the Park. : 

Capt. E. Lindsley will soon be here with forty men of 
his troop from Ft. Keough. They will reach here about 
Aug. 5, and will go direct to the Geyser basins and fight 
fires if there are any left. E 

The elk, mule, deer and antelope at the Springs are 
looking well. Only one young antelope has died so far. 

Work on the roads is progressing. A new ditch is be- 
ing dug to bring water from Glenn Creek for Ft. Yellow- 
stone.. Just now water at the Fort and Mammoth Hot 
Springs is very scarce. If fire should break out here 
very little could be done to stop it. 

T saw in a ride through Hayden Valley about a month 
ago between 800 and 1,000 elk—cows and calves. They 
were in two bands, besides small bands of twenty to 
thirty. There is a very large crop of calves. Nine of 
the calves took our saddle horses for their mothers, for 
they left the band and came to within a few yards of us. I 
helped them a little by trying to call them. They did not 
run off when quite close, but were standing still when we 
rode away. Later, when the packs came along, they had 
found the cows. 

I saw a good many mule deer and antelope, and the 
usual number of coyotes hanging around them. Many of 
the doe’ antelope had but one young, showing that the 
coyotes or some other enemy had found them. le 

The Park is full of visitors; every wagon and rig in 
the country seems to be in use, with more oe. 

There are now and then little local thunder showers, 
but they do no good. The lightning with them is apt to 
set fire to more timber. We are all hoping for a general 
storm of rain or snow. H. 





To Lake Chinquasabamt I. 


(Continued from page ST.) 


Coorgr’s Camp is hemmed in by dense iforésts, which 
afford'a safe retreat to the deer and grouse from the ad- 
vanting buckboard. After making. arrasigements about 
hauling our canoes over, we-speedily*forgot all ot trou- 
bles before a blazing wood fire. The beds looked very en- 
ticing after.sleeping out night after night, and the wel- 
come call to supper found us ready. The camp owner 
told us about a near-by pond that abounded with large 
speckled trout, and all doubts were dispelled at sight of a 
water pail full of the largest trout I had ever put my eyes 
on. They were all caught with angleworms, and must 
have averaged close to 2 pounds. The next day we were 
off in search of this wonderful pond. We reached it, only 
to find our hopes blasted by the furious wind that tore up 
the surface. As if to add to our gloom, a fine buck was 
floating around, shot, no doubt, by some miscreant out of 
pure wantonness. We returned to camp and passed the 
time examining our strange surroundings. The refining 
touch of woman was seen in the beautiful arrangement of 
flowers that bedeck the main camp. fare, comfort- 
able beds and the best of fishing for lakers and brook 
trout make this a very desirable place for the old angler 
and his friend. Here they can renew their youth amid the 
merry trout of Webster Stream, or the heavy-weights of 
the pond. Cooper hauls parties to Sordahunk Lake and 
Webster Stream. The lake is only six miles from camp, 
and is one of the loveliest in the Katahdin region. Here 
— are within striking distance of Slaughter, Kidney. 

acey and many others. Kidney Pond is much resorted 
to, consequently the trout run small. Most anglers work 
over as far as Little Rocky and then quit. Dacey Pond is 
said to hold some good ones; the trout average larger in 
the Slaughter Pond country. The tourist can make the 
ascent of Katahdin from Kidney Pond on a new trail that 
Irving Hunt has bushed out. He has a nice little camp 
at the pond. Hunt’s magnificent team can tackle ’most 
anything that comes along. You can be hauled to the 
West Branch, Sordahunk Lake or over into the wilds of 
Slaughter Pond. Lost Pond (named by the writer) lies 
close up to Katahdin, and is as beautiful as a dream. 
Trout are very numerous in most of the ponds, but seldom 
exceed three-quarters of a pound. The crowds are giving 
the preference to the Katahdin region. They are on the 
right scent, as no section in Maine can compare with it 
for magnificent scenery and fine mountain trout. I hope a 
decent class of anglers will follow my advice, but I sup- 
pose some others will nibble at the bait I have held out. If 
they come, may their cheap, split bamboos snap between 
the ferules, their hooks and leaders go up at the critical 
moment, and, last, but not least, may they wind up their 
outing’ by falling into the clutches of the game warden. 
With this digression we will now return to Camp Cooper. 

We were now to sever our connections with the out- 
side world and take to the “bresh” (as Kingfisher has 
it). The region we proposed to invade has no camps or 
somber farms to fall back on in case of need, so turning 
our backs on civilized beds, buckboards and roads, we 
paddled out on Telos Lake. The prospect for the day was 
anything but reassuring, as the wind was getting up. 
This made us do a powerful lot of thinking, for the Big 
Lake was close at hand. Moosehead, Chesuncook, Cham- 
berlain, Eagle and Churchill lakes stretch themselves as 
a barrier between the east and west. The steamer has 
robbed Moosehead of its terrors, but navigation on the 
upper lakes is still in a wild and primitive state; the 
voyageur who attempts to cut across country has gen- 
erally to reckon with one or the other of them. A furious 
wind is likely to descend at any moment; under its influ- 
ence the peaceful surface of the lake changes as if by 
magic into wrathful white caps, that threaten disaster 
and death to the unfortunate canoeman caught out far 
from a sheltered headland. The hollow roar of monstrous 
waves breaking on the rocks, to the shrill accompaniment 
of the gale, may well appal the stoutest heart. Under 
these conditions none but a reckless fool will give battle 
to this giant of the waters, and he will be quickly con- 
signed to a watery grave, or else hurled contemptuously 
on the beach with his belongings, a madder and a wiser 
man. 


We were now fast approaching Chamberlain. This lake 
is twelve miles long, and in some places three miles in 
width. It is not a very attractive body of water, as its 
shores are quite low, and this gree the wind a pretty 
good sweep. Leaving Telos and Telosmis in our rear, we 
drew near to this Cerberus that stands guard between 
the East Branch and the Allegash country. 

All doubts as to our reception were quickly dispelled. 
At the display of the grinning teeth of white caps and 
the ominous sound of breaking waves, determined to make 
the head of the lake by sundown if possible, Lyman and I 
took possession of one canoe, leaving Cram to shift for 
himself. I had for my mate a man of great experience, 
who can be depended on to meet any emergency that may 
arise. A roll of blankets with a board for a back rest 
constituted my seat in the bow. The bow seat is a dan- 
gerous one in rough water, until the knack of balancing 
has been acquired, otherwise a lurch of the canoe may fire 
your overboard, as there is practically nothing in front 
to catch hold of. Paddling out into the turmoil of waters, 
we soon found plenty of excitement and danger in dodging 
the attentions of the big fellows. They raced in like wild 
horses, each with its white-crested mane, and flung them- 
selves upon us, causing the canoe to pitch and lurch fear- 
fully. “Meeting their attacks bow on, we foiled every at- 
tempt they made to board us, but if the canoe had ever 
struck a sunken rock when it settled in the hollow of the 
waves, the chances are we would have had to swim for 
the shore through the raging waters, which would prob- 
ably have claimed one of us at least as a victim. We made 
as much use as possible of the sheltered headlands; but 
sooner or later we had to come out and face the music. 
Keeping up the fight for about four miles brought us 
opposite the Lumber farm. Any attempt to cross over 
to the opposite shore and add to our stock of provisions 
would have consigned us all to the bottom of the lake, as 
nothing short of a miracle could keep a canoe from cap- 
sizing amid the big white caps that had invaded the center 
of the lake. All this time Cram had been toiling along 
bravely in our rear, having about as much as he wanted 
to do to his canoe rigtit side up. Passing by the en- 
trance to Pond, we soon came in sigftt of the locks 
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on the opposite shore. Memory was busy with the past 
as I gazed on the familiar surroundings. I had not visited 
the lake since 1891, when I made my first trip north of 


Moosehead. As the canoe stole quietly along the south” 


shore, I looked in vain for the hunter’s cabin where I had 
passed the night with my guide, but soon caught sight of 
familiar ground at the head of the lake. Sasies our 
canoes onward through the fast quieting waters, we en- 
tered the inlet. The marsh on either side abounded with 
ducks, mostly sheldrakes; the scenery improved as we 
glided along, looking out for a good camping place. Pass- 
ing a party off the mouth of a brook who reported no 
uck, we ran ‘the canoes ashore near some high ground 
that answered our qavpeee. This ended a hard day’s work 
with the paddle. Every one of us must have paddled at 
least sixteen miles, most of the way in the teeth of a strong 
wind—in fact, a little addition to it would have held us up 
at the foot of the lake. After supper we lay around the 
camp-fire basking in the delicious warmth, until finally 
tired nature asserted itself, and we dropped off one by one. 

The morning dawned cold as Greenland, with the ice 
close at hand. The fire had died out while we slept, and 
our open tent gave ready access to the cold. The guides 
soon had the fre going, and after making a vicious at- 
tack on our provisions, we were ready for the fray as we 
descended to the stream. The woods and water were 
shrouded in mist. Changing from a cold, deathly gray to 
the rosy tints of dawn as it soared aloft and caught the 
faint morning zephyrs, it opened to disclose enchanting 
views of forests bathed in the splendor of the rising sun. 
I fairly hugged myself in ecstasy and cold while gazing 
on this beautiful effect of sunlight and shadow. The 
grating sound of setting poles came out of the mist ahead, 
causing the timid buck about to slake his thirst to flee in 
dismay from the ghostly apparitions, not to return until 
the canoes had passed onward and upward. The low 
water held us back considerably. An exasperating carry 
only a few yards long showed up ahead. There was no 
getting around it, so we had to unload and move over. 
The music of falling waters heralded our approach to 
beautiful Allegash Pond. Carrying around, we put our 
canoes in the quiet water above the falls. A wary old 
buck eyed us suspiciously from the far shore of the 
pond, and promptly resented a closer inspection. I met 
no response to my frequent casts, as we drifted out into 
the inlet. The sun was getting low as we came in sight of 
the dam. While the guides were fixing up the camp I 
managed to secure enough small trout for my supper. 

The next morning was ushered in by a discharge of 
firearms above. us, and around the bend came a poor shel- 
drake, fleeing on whistling wings. The party soon hove in 
sight, and fetched up at the dam. Leaving them in pos- 
session, a few strokes of our paddles brought us to the 
lake. Allegash Lake has considerable claim to beauty. 
Far to the west mountains loom up here and there on 
the horizon; on the north shore are some interesting caves 
that were discovered a few years ago by a lumber ex- 
plorer. Careful was the word as we shoved out into an 
ugly cross sea; but we soon worked out of it, as it was 
only a narrow belt of wind. As we drew near to the 
head of the lake we gazed with ever-increasing interest at 
the great wilderness that stretched out to the far-dway 
horizon, every stroke of our paddles bringing us nearer 
its heart. Entering the inlet we pulled up at a lumber 
camp on the right bank. A cat came forward to welcome 
us. We found the camp well stocked with supplies. The 
only spoil I carried away was an old pair of overs for 
rough work. We went into camp a short distance above. 
and started off to find Johnson’s Pond. The stream that 
comes from the pond was almost dry. Placing our canoe 
in this miserable apology for a waterway, we urged it 
ahead. I have been in many tough places with a canoe, 
but have never seen the equal of this. The stream trickled 
through a quaking marsh that was alive with snipe, ma- 
king me long for my shotgun. The canoe slid along 
through this delectable mixture of about two parts mud 
to one of water, until finally it defied the most desperate 
endeavors of the guides to budge it. There was no help 
for it; we had to trust ourselves to the treacherous sur- 
face of the bog, that threatened to sink beneath us at 
every step. We kept this up for some time before a 
glimpse of the pond rewarded our efforts. This beautiful 
trout pond is completely shut in by the forest; it is seldom 
visited, except by a few hardy anglers and hunters. The 
surface looked inviting, so I went to work with the fly- 
rod. I tried very likely looking places in vain. Thé 
trout would not rise, and that settled it. The return trip 
was uneventful, aside from having to bridge the bog with 
the canoe to get to the timber. 

The next day the guides started off to try their luck, 
armed with the deadly spoon, and returned about dusk 
much crestfallen, Cram mourning the loss of his hunting 
knife. The pond had made it “two straight.” There is 
no doubt plenty of trout in Johnson’s Pond, and most of 
them propose to stay there. Our troubles soon went up in 
the smoke of the camp-fire. After a good night’s rest we 
came up smiling. Frank Cram took the lead, as he was 
the only one of the party who knew about the country we 
were heading for. Putting our canoes in the still water in 
front of the camp, we paddled gaily up stream. This 
lasted about as long as the Irishman’s descent from the 
steeple, when that curse of the canoeman, low water. 
brought us to a standstill. The canoe, relieved of our 
weight, slid along a few yards and then brought up against 
the bottom for good. The guides proved equal to the 
emergency ; getting down into the brook among the stones, 
they soon scooped out a channel with their bare hands. 
The stream for miles above was choked up with fallen tin:- 
ber, reinforced by rocks and gravel bars. Undaunted by 
this formidable array of nature’s forces, the guides fought 
their way up stream, demolishing one obstruction after 
another. At rare intervals the canoe glided into a quiet 
reach, where beauty thronged about us and lured us on 
with its siren song of restful ease, to end abruptly at the 
sight of some giant of the forest barring our passage up 
the brook. At times the water got so unmercifully low 
that a channel had to be dug out with the paddles. We 
were hardly out of this scrape before we were up against 
another. The axe was mightier than the paddle, as fallen 
trees proved to be our worst enemies. Cutting a narrow 
passage for the canoes was hard and exhausting work. 
After this enemy was conquered others showed up in 
front, ready to dispute our advance, and so on and so 
forth. 


‘in sight, dragging their canoes. 


Late in the afternoon I started on ahead with my fly- 
rod. Pool after pool was tried in vain; no rise followed 
in the wake of the struggling fly. I could not understand 
this, as the stream: was every whit as alluring as Webster 
Brook. The fallen timber and other obstructions were 
mute witnesses to the fact that no one had invaded this 
solitude for a long time. The trout were here, but 
resolutely refused to embellish the frying pan. Fly-fishing 
is fascinating sport, and is full of hope and proniise. As 
daylight faded, absorbed in the pursuit, I soon became 
oblivious to my surroundings. I must have gone a con- 
siderable distance up stream before I awoke to the situa- 
tion. Then, as I looked about me, I experienced a sort of 
creepy feeling. A rampart of fallen timber cut off my 
view ahead, so I concluded I would settle the matter by 
hailing my guides. To my consternation and amazement 
an indistinct murmur of voices drifted down from above. 
Climbing over the obstruction, I sighted the main stream 
a short distance beyond. Hurrying along as fast as pos- 
sible, wondering all the time how they had managed to get 
above me when I had left them far down stream, and 
seeing no sign of them anywhere above, I began to grow 
suspicious of the sounds I had heard; so halting in my 
tracks, I shouted until the forest rang again. A prompt 
response came from below. After a while the guides came 
I mentioned the incident 
to them, but they failed to solve it. I am inclined to think 
that a bear replied to my hail. Their cry is said to re- 
semble the hallo of a man. These woods are full of mys- 
tery. If I had kept on up stream and taken the wrong 
fork, I might have traveled far out of reach of my guides 
and been hopelessly lost. Bears are seldom seen in the 
day time. The shadows of night were creeping through 
the forest when we came in sight of the forks. The left 
fork leads into an almost unknown wilderness; the right 
trends north to Mud Pond. Moving a few yards up the 
right fork. we went into camp. Soon the sound of the axe 
resounded through the woods, quickly followed by a 
splintering crash, as some noble forest tree yielded up its 
life. After setting up the tent and boughs, we turned 
our attention to supper. Alas! we had no trout, but we 
made out pretty well with flippers. pork, potatoes and 
coffee. We wound up the evening by piling on the logs 
until we had a roaring camp-fire, that shot sparks and 
blazing brands above the tree tops, paling the stars. After 
lying around a while the conversation flagged, and one 
after another we fell asleep on our beds of balsam, leaving 
the camp-fire to its own destruction. : 


W. C. Souter, Jr. 


Companions on Outings. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

A few weeks ago Forest AND StrEAM published an 
article of mine under the heading of “Companions on 
Outings.” In that article I advanced a few opinions 
gained from personal experience, and offered a little well- 
meant advice to the novice. Soon after Mr. Charles 
Christadoro coincided with my views, in the main, be- 
cause he had evidently met with similar experiences to my 
own, therefore was capable of judging from my stand- 
point. 

But my article seems to have affected in a different 
way J. P. T. This correspondent seems inclined to judge 
my experiences from the standpoint of dissimilar experi- 
ences of his own. 

As I have said before, I have found outings with untried 
companions to be lotteries. Once one fellow stole from a 
member of the party, and sneakingly put the blame on the 
guide. Another member of the same party passed muti- 
lated money on the same guide, and it gave me satisfaction 
to call the guide’s attention to the fraud. An untried 
companion, who is now superintendent of a large sani- 
tarium, made it a point to go deliberately and maliciously 
out of his way in order to break fences and rip limbs off 
fruit trees in order to steal the fruit. Another made it a 
practice to blow trespass signs to pieces, while yet an- 
other, with more mouth than gray matter, regaled me by 
telling how he would “break the law and mop up the 
ground with the game warden if he interfered.” There 
are others too numerous to mention here, but these are 
among the worst cases. One trip with each was enough 
for me, and most of them were tenderfeet. 

But there are others, and good friends, too, with whom 
I would not care to go into the woods or on the waters 
again; and, no doubt, they entertain the same feeling 
toward me—and I hold no grudge against them for that 
feeling. Their tastes and my tastes are so diametrically 
opposite that it would bore each to be in the other’s com- 
pany again—on an outing. 

Here is an extract from a letter which I am proud 
to keep. The writer was Fred Mather. I had invited 
him on a shooting expedition, and this is part of his letter 
of acceptance: “Provided, that you assure me that you 
are not like a friend of mine—a man who can talk only 
upon the salvation of the heathen. But—hang the 
heathen, I’m one of them, and I have no interest in their 
future welfare more than I have in their present existence. 
If you are that kind of man, you will never enjoy my 
company. I am not young, but like a lively companion— 
because I am mentally lively. This is, of course, plain 
talk; but better this than a week’s horror. I think you 
will appreciate my candor—it is better thus than later dis- 
coveries.” What honest, manly and sound logic! From 
experience I had learned that Mr. Mather was right. I 
did appreciate his candor, for there was the very essence 
of truth in it. Professor Dean, of Columbia University. 
joined us, and there were ten golden days of fun. These 
were capital prizes in the lottery of companions on out- 
ings. 

The tried companions with whom I would care to spend 
a week in camp or longer do not number more than a 
dozen. I have slept and camped with them in Florida, on 
yachting and sailing trips, in duck shooting and other 
bird shooting, and they are reliable companions and faith- 
ful friends. Some are naturalists and biologists, some 
mechanics, and others sailors, guides, etc. 

I cannot apologize to J. P. T. for expressing my honest 
opinions, and I still adhere strictly to my first article. I 
am not rich, nor even “well fixed.” I like good wages, and 
believe in good wages for others—guides included. 
Whether I am considered “selfish as to others’ rights, 


especially in money matters,” or not, does not alter my 
opinion that any man who would luxuriate at the expense 
of a guide’s bread and butter, by paying him starvation 
wages, ought to be kicked out of the woods. Give the 
guide what is right, no less, just a little more rather 
than less; and—“go it alone with your guide unless 
you know your companion from the ground up.” 


Wiuiam H. Avis. 
Hicuwoop, Conn. 
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The Sea Elephant, South and North. 


AMONG the great mammals of the world which have 
been exterminated, or nearly so, by the greed of man, is 
the sea elephant, formerly extremely abundant over a 
considerable stretch of the Pacific coast, from southern 
California down into Mexico. It was also found in great 
numbers on some of the islands on ‘the borders of the 
Antarctic seas, as Kerguelen Island, Heard’s Island, the 
Crozets, and perhaps at other points. It is an animal of 
vast size, and is said to be from eighteen to twenty-five 
and even thirty feet in length, and with a circumference 
of from twelve to eighteen feet. Its general aspect is 
seal-like. It has little power of bending the back and 
cannot bring its hind flippers up under it as do the eared 
seals, which include the walrus, the sea lions and the sea 
bears; but having a more or less stiff vertebral column, it 
crawls by dragging itself along by movements of its fore 
flippers, going slowly and with difficulty. 

Nearly fifty years ago the sea elephant was almost ex- 
terminated in California and Mexico, and Captain Scam- 
mon, who wrote about 1852 of Cedros Island, off the coast 
of lower California, says: “Seals and sea elephants once 
basked on the shores of this isolated spot in vast num- 
bers, and in years past, its surrounding shores teemed with 
sealers, sea elephant and sea otter hunters. The remains 
of their rude stone houses are still to be seen in many 
convenient places, which were once the habitations of 
these hardy men.” 

Within twenty-five years, a few sea elephants were still 
found at Santa Barbara Island, off the coast of California, 
but to-day there is probably not a single living one in 
North America. 

The sea elephants have many times been almost exter- 
minated in their far southern haunts; those gloomy, ver- 
dureless and rock-bound islands, which lie near the bor- 
ders of the Antarctic Ocean. Time and again, they have 
been killed off there, until the search for them became 
unprofitable, and then. having been neglected for a term of 
years, have increased and become sufficiently numerous 
once more to tempt man’s cupidity. 

In Volume XIX. of Forest AND STREAM, appeared two 
articles written by Mr. John Easmond, the mate of. a 
sailing vessel cast away on the shores of Kerguelen Island, 
where the writer spent more than a year before the oppor- 
tunity came to escape from his prison. In this account— 
which, for quaintness, terseness and force, reads like a 
chapter from Defoe—is given much interesting informa- 
tion about the sea elephant and its habits, and at the 
present day it is to those islands that we must go to see 
these vast creatures at home. 

Such a visit was recently made by Mr. Robert Hall, of 
Australia, who has contributed to the October Zoologist 
a very interesting article on these monsters. He says: 

In the summer of 1897-08 I paid a visit in the brig Ed- 
ward to this island of the South Indian Ocean. I did so 
by the invitation of Mr. Hans Gundersen, and acted in the 
capacity of naturalist. . 

The southern seals are not so strong in species as those 
of the northern seas. The distribution of the total twenty- 
five species, including a walrus, is four in the southern 
hemisphere and twenty in the northern. One is peculiar 
to both, and this is the one under present consideration, 
and specially called Macrorhinus leoninus. It is to be 
found in California, and is probably circumpolar in the 
Australis. 

Certain of the seals are very local, and have reached 
peculiar places on the earth. One is confined to the Cas- 
pian Sea, and another to Lake Baikal, each bearing char- 
acters apart from all others of the Pinnipedia. 

A considerable trade in the skins of these animals an- 
nually passes through tke salesrooms in Europe, and 
bears, leopards, lions and elephants are vernacular names 
with which the various markets are familiar. Seals are 
eared or earless. Of the former there are nine species; of 
the latter, fifteen species; and an intermediate mammal, 
familiarly known as the walrus, completes the comple- ° 
ment. 

Kerguelen Land is a large island of about ninety 
miles by forty miles, and full of fjords, on the coasts of 
which the sea elephants congregate in number, more espe- 
cially on the west coast, where they are secure, owing to 
its ruggedness, dangerous winds and currents. It is 
thought they arrive to rear a family in August, and our 
observations lead us to believe the departure is timed fot 
February and March. During these months they are very 
restless, and remain no longer the listless creatures of 
December. A sea elephant is contrary in nature to a 
sea lion, for, while the former on this island is docile and 
languid, the latter on the Aucklands is active and savage. 
The elephant. on observing a stranger, shows a restless 
eye, but quickly goes to sleep again. You may then walk 
through a herd of fifty sleeping animals, and merely dis- 
turb one or two for a moment. These hot-blooded crea- 
tures vary in size from 6 feet to 20 feet 6 inches, and we 
found a skeleton of a young one about 4 feet in length. 
The largest were exceedingly difficult to handle; but, as 
the enterprise of our ship was principally a commercial 
one, the business faculty was quickly brought to bear upon 
any awkward and unwilling customer. 

leieep of the animals would weigh approximately two 
to six tons. No five men could turn a large bull over 
without special levers, and it needed seven sealers to haul 
half a skin along the sand to the boat in waiting. As for 
dragging a whole skin, that was quite out of the question 
under the circumstances. For museum purposes we made 
a preparation of one, and this we feared would break the 
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tackie while being drawn on board from the end of a 
tow line. Its length was only 14 feet 9 inches, with a 
girth of 10 feet 10 inches about the pectoral girdle. From 
shoulder to shoulder it measured 5 feet 6 inches. , The 
circumference at the base of the flippers was 3 feet 6 
inches. . 

To the great bulk there was a mouth, with a breadth, at 
the angle, of 9 inches only, and a tongue (which we found 
later to be excellent eating) quite filled it. Dr. Stirling 
has this specimen mounted in the South Australian Mu- 
seum, While the blubber ranges from 2 to 6 inches in 
depth, it varies in weight. Six men were employed in 
changing the position of one fatty skin while on the 
skinning board. This is a fair example of a male, which 
is always larger than the female. The congregation in 
harbors was generally systematic. The bulls occupied one 
part of the beach, and the cows formed a colony in an- 
other. There were always several colonies in a harbor, 
and they seldom appeared to intermingle. The young 
were not numerous. They had probably set out on their 
southerly migration before our arrival on Dec. 27, or 
were scattered promiscuously along the beaches. 

It is the general impression that these mammals lie in 
their rookeries for days or weeks together, and do not 
feed otherwise than on their fatty tissue. With this view 
I do not altogether agree, for most of the seals are daily 
to be seen in the water, either coming in with the full 
flood, or going out with the early part of an ebb tide. 
That a young sea elephant 6 feet in length can live a 
month on its own fat was proved by one we brought to 
Melbourne, and which was lodged in the aquarium, but 
died a few months later. : 

One day as many as eighty may be counted; the next 
day the same beach may only contain ten, with» other 
heads poking above the floating weed, and showing glassy 
round black eyes quite wide awake. Our men have often 
shot as many as sixty at one time, and found next day 
another twenty had come up among the dead, simply be- 
cause it was their chosen lair. This species dislike ex- 
pending energy on land, and they will lie in a group of 
twenty to sixty in some grassy spot with a sandy landing. 
Some few will ascend to an inclined distance of 150 yards, 
and there they are not so active as those below, and 
probably do not go out daily. The energy would be too 
much for them, as they are slow crawlers, using only two 
flippers, and the snake-like action of vertebrae and muscles, 

The first anchorage of the brig was at Royal Sound, and 
before we removed from a beach of four miles in extent 
we had collected 426 skins. Our two anchors were lifted 
for a second harbor on Jan. 17 (Greenland Harbor). 

During the first day sixty to seventy were killed, and 
similar results often followed. To shoot more at one 
time was inadvisable. An average of forty per day was 
considered good, and this allowed time to ship and 
“speck” —i. e., take the blubber from the skin. 

The finest herd we visited just before leaving the 
island. In all there were twenty-four magnificent. ani- 
mals, roughly averaging 19 feet in length. For the first 
time, in 904 seals, I saw the rugged nose of “Anson’s 
plate,” figured in Moseley’s “Challenger Notes” (p. 201). 
The plate of Leseur, reproduced on p. 202 of the same 
work, does not quite agree with the animals noticed by 
us in respect to the eyebrow bristles. The “elephants” 
here have no conspicuous eyebrow, but rather have the 
cheek hairs more developed than this plate exhibits. Be- 
fore introducing ourselves, I noticed one great “elephant” 
take a short cut over another, and a quarrel arose. Both 
growled and stood partly supported by their shoulder 
flippers. Another disagreement arose elsewhere, but it 
seemed to me there was more bark than bite, as animosity 
was quickly lost in sleep. One unfortunate animal had a 
badly torn iiose, in all probability a dental evidence of 
past troubles. One of the crew gave me a tooth some 7 
inches in length, the greater portion of which lies within 
the gum (e. g. 4.9 inches). When disturbed the belching 
of each of these old bulls was objectionably strong, for it 
can scarcely be called a roar. So great is the exertion 
that blood appears in the pharynx, and this occurred when 
I was engaged near its head, measuring the trough in 
which it lay. This lair along the convex part was 32 feet 
in length, the breadth 7 feet, tapering toward each end. 
The depth of these, mostly dry mud holes placed among 
the grasses, ranges to about 2 feet, seldom deeper; but 
they were placed in natural depressions—i. e., extra to 
the artificial ones. Many of the troughs are continuous, 
and intersect each other, so that a large lair may appear 
netted, which is uncommon.* This place soon showed an 
unfortunate change. Rifles were presented within 6 feet 
of each bull, and the bullet sped through the brain box, 
partly flattening on the blubber of the opposite side. Now 
slits with sharp knives are run dorsally in the long direc- 
tion, and out rushed venous-like blood to stain the little 
bay in a few minutes. From one seal some sixty foun- 
tains of blood rose in oblique directions to a height of 
2 feet, and all from the single cut on the back. Against 
the sky line this miniature double line of fountains looked 
strange. and the spray of a city corporation water van is 
not to be compared to its delicate and colored sprayings. 
In the viscera I was surprised at the length of the small 
intestine, which I found to be 255 fect in length, and 
capable of-rough haulage. It stood the pulling over the 
grass from the carcass with only a small distension. 

The method of procuring “elephants” is a simple, though 
not an easy one. Three boats, each with a crew of five 
men, row from the anchorage to the shore, haul up their 
boats, prospect the field, and, with four loaded rifles, drive 
the animals down to within a few yards of high-water 
mark, and shoot them. There they lie for the coming of 
the tide, and get anchored temporarily in a few feet of 
water. Some of the seals give considerable trouble before 
they will leave the high lands (100 yards from the beach on 
a medium incline), and as many as three hours may be 
spent in annoying them with the lance before they decide 
to go. If the seals carry their own skins down it saves 
much labor and time of the men. The boating is quite 
enough trouble to bear, as the harbor winds are treacher- 
ous and strong; so powerful are they that I have observed 
half the body of a “waterfall” blown back many yards 
before it could leave the ledge where gravity was strong- 
est. Should a gale prohibit the boats leaving the ship, the 


*In one trough there are very often two bulls or two cows, the 
broad part of one and the tapering part of another at one end, and 
the corresponding parts toward the opposite pole. This insures 
the trough being well filled. 


crew will sleep in duting the day, and with the lull to- 
ward midnight leave for the scene of operations. Many 
a time they have had to row miles against a tempest to 
save being out all night, and many hours it has taken. 
Under such conditions boats have .been swamped, the 
skins floated overboard, and a landing arranged for fresh 
efforts. I shall not be likely to forget one intensely cold 
night while going on board with my birds and cameras. 
The helmsman got a renewed attack of tropical fever, and, 
almost collapsing, I was given charge of the helm. For 
three hours mittens and oilskins seemed like a miserable 
calico, and then I fully sympathized with the men who had 
their wellingtons partly filled with icy water. 

Daily the boats wend their way in much the same man- 
ner, and in exactly the same way the skins are taken from 
the bodies. Roughly speaking, each skillful man can skin 
the smaller seals—ten in two hours and a half, or fifteen 
minutes for each. This time is for animals which are not 
too large for a man to handle. The carcasses in our takings 
were generally of large size. The following is a case of 
quick work: After a1 o'clock dinner (of plum duff) 
the boats were rowed three miles. Seventy-two seals were 


killed, and all but fourteen skinned. Twenty-three of the 
largest were taken on board, and the last was upon the 
windlass at 9:30 P. M. Two skins of fair size are enough 
The last trip 


for a small boat, or one of a large bull. 





content with their last resting place. In this manner they 
would ascend the ravines or ‘low downs,’ half a mile or 
more, congregating by hundreds. They are not so active 
on land as the seals, but when excited to inordinate exer- 
tion, their motions are quick, the whole body quivering 
with their crawling, semi-vaulting gait, and the animal, at 
such times, manifesting great fatigue. Notwithstanding 
their unwieldiness, we have sometimes found them on 
broken, elevated ground, 50 or 60 feet above the sea. 

“The principal seasons of their going on shore are when 
about to shed their coats, when the females bring forth 
their young (which is one at a time, rarely two), and the 
mating season. These seasons for ‘hauling up’ are more 
marked in southern latitudes. The different periods are 
known among the hunters as the ‘pupping cow,’ ‘brown 
cow,’ ‘bull and cow’ and the ‘March bull’ seasons, but on 
the California coast—either from the influence of climate 
or from some other cause—we have noticed young pups 
with their mothers at quite the opposite months. The 
continual hunting of the animals may possibly have driven 
them to irregularities. The time of gestation is supposed 
to be about three-quarters of the year. The most marked 
season we could discover -was that of the adult males, 
which shed their coats later than the younger ones and 
the females; still, among the herd of the largest of those 
fully matured (at Santa Barbara Island in June, 1852), we 
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THE SEA ELEPHANT. 


in the above raid took two hours and a half in rowing 
three miles; this wasted time and much more was spent in 
endeavoring to get round a certain point. We agreed 
without a dissenting voice to call this headland Cape Horn 
of Royal Sound. 

This uncharitable point is the type of many another. 
To leave a harbor for a second one is the event most 
trying to the constitution, for one never knows until the 
anchor is safely dropped where the howling wind will 
drive you. Altogether we tried six harbors, of which 
four were well worked. The fifth (Swain’s Bay) took us 
three days to enter, and, after being ten minutes inside 
trying to get up the channel, our clever captain put his 
ship about, and thanked his lucky stars he had got safely 
out of the treacherous “hole.” Down this fjord the wind 
without notice struck the foresails, while the wind astern 
drove her forward. Here the trouble started, but fortu- 
nately quickly ended by good management and good for- 
tune. Had we touched the entrance island the ship would 
at once have been broken into matchwood. From this 
place I carried pleasant recollections, more on account of 
the bold contour and strangeness of the island than be- 
cause it pleased my friends to chart it as a tribute to 
myself. Strange as it may read, among the finding of 
shipwreck remains there were letters and bottles from a 
sealing captain mentioned in Prof. Moseley’s “Challenger 
Notes” twenty years ago. Capt. Fuller is an old hand at 
the business, and evidently has the indomitable pluck of 
the American in the making and losing of fortunes in 
rough waters! As for ourselves, we managed to quit the 
land safely on Feb. 18, although for a few hours we could 
not get over a severe loss we made at the last moment. 
Having on the 17th killed, skinned and anchored a batch 
of skins to the value of £250, all hands on board heaved 
anchors next morning to stand into a near bay to take 
them off. Two storms now showed their effects: one in 
driving all the skins ashore and burying them in the sand: 
the other in driving us off the bay altogether. 

With a threatening sky our tight and dry little brig, the 
Edward, now headed for Melbourne, and we started a 
direct homeward course of 3,400 miles. This was duly 
accomplished in twenty-two days, and we experienced a 
phenomenal wind for the latter fourteen days, which was 
from the north instead of the prevailing one from the 
west, a circumstance of exceedingly rare occurrence. 


By far the best accounts of the sea elephant in North 
America have been written by Captain Scammon, and 
almost all authors have copied his account, and no doubt 
will always continue to do so. 

He says: “The habits of these huge beasts when on 
shore or loitering about the foaming breakers, are in every 
respect like those of the leopard seals (that is, the Pacific 
harbor seals). Our observation of the sea elephants of 
California go to show that they have been found in much 
larger numbers from February to June than during other 
months of the year. But more or less, we at all times 
found them on shore, upon their ‘favorite beaches, which 
were about the Islands of Santa Barbara, Cerros, Guada- 





_ lupe, San Bonitos, Natividad, San Roque and Asuncion, 


and some of the most inaccessible points on the mainland, 
between Asuncion and Cerros. When coming up out of 


the water, they were generally first seen near the line of 
surf, then erawl up by degrees, frequently rclining as if to 
sleep; again moving up or along the shore, appearing not 


found several cows and their young, the latter apparently 
but a few days old. 

“When the sea elephants come on shore for the purpose 
of shedding, if not disturbed. they remain out of the 
water until the old hair falls off. By the time this change 
comes about, the animal is supposed to lose half its fat; 
indeed, it sometimes becomes very thin, and is then called 
a ‘slim skin.’ 

“In the stomach of a sea elephant a few pebbles are 
found, which has given rise to the saying that ‘they take 
in ballast before going down’ (returning to the sea). On 
warm and sunny days we have watched them come up 
singly, on smooth beaches, and burrow in the dry sand, 
throwing over their backs, the loose particles that collect 
about their fore limbs, and nearly covering themselves 
from view. But when not disturbed, the animals follow 
their gregarious propensity, and collect in large herds.” 
Elsewhere he speaks of 165 as the largest number he ever 
saw together in one herd. 

Among the earless seals, the sea elephant appears to 
stand quite alone, in the very great difference which 
exists in size between the male and female. This is almost 
as great as that between the sea lion bull and his cow. 

he sea elephant takes its name from the long, wrinkled 
proboscis or extensible: snout, which is seen in the male. 


Just what the purpose of this may be does not appear 
to be known. 


The Indian Devil. 


My companion and I were sitting late one afternoon at 
a beaver lake, waiting for the sun to get near the tree 
tops before pushing our canoe into the lake to watch for 
beaver. They generally break water near the lodge about 
sundown and swim along shore to cut their food, and 
one has usually a chance of a shot. ; 

All at once we heard back in the bush a cracking and 
breaking of branches, readily understood as done by a 
large animal running through the underbrush at a high 
rate of speed. The noises came nearer and near, a little 
off to our right, and I grasped my double-barreled gun 
which lay beside me and waited events. 

A few moments after we saw a large caribou break 
cover about one hundred yards to the right and spring 
into the lake. But what was that black object clinging to 
his neck? Surely some animal! 

The caribou struck out as fast as it could swim, heading 
for the further shore, and we jumped into our canoe and 
gave pursuit. The keen eyes of the animal on the cari- 
bou’s neck having detected us, it relinquished its hold, 
dropped off into the water and turned for the shore the 
caribou had left. 

The canoe was immediately headed to cut off his re- 
treat, and when within proper distance I shot it with one 
barrel and left it there dead on the surface of the lake, 
while we continued on our chase. 

This diversion had taken aur attention from the cari- 
bou, but now, when we had resumed the chase, we found 
the animal was getting through the water very slowly, 
and as we were paddling in its wake, we perceived the 
water at each side of the canoe was bloody. By the time 
we reached the caribou it was dead. . 

On examination we found the jugular vein had been 
cut by the fierce animal on its back, and it had bled to 
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death, fleeing with what strength it had to the last d 
of the poor thing’s blood. i. me 


We threw a string over its horns and towed it back to ° 


the portage, picking up in passing our floating black ani- 
mal, which proved to be a very large wolverine, carcajo or 
Indian devil, the beast going under all of these names with 
hunters and traders. “s 

The careajo, when he loads for deer, goes down to one 
of their runways, or on a road leading to a salt lick. He 
climbs a tree and gets out on some branch overhanging the 
track. Here he flattens himself out and waits. Yes, he is 
a record waiter. He can give points to even the girl who 
is waiting and watching. 

Time is no object to him; his inwards may be shriveling 
up for want of food, but there he remains. Once he has 
taken up that position nothing but a deer will make him 
show the least sign of life. He is to all intents a part of 
the tree limb, and the knowledge that all things “come to 
him who waits” is strongly fixed in his devil brain. 

The deer passes, he drops on to him like a rock. Should 
he strike too far back, his cruel claws grip his way up 
toward the neck, and there he settles himself, a fixture, and 
aoe at the large veins till the poor deer bleeds to 

eath. 

As soon as the deer feels this foreign weight on his 
back and the cruel teeth cutting into him, he at once runs 
into and through the thickest part of the forest trying to 
rub the incubus off his back. But the carcajo has the 
tenacity of the bulldog, and his- own skin would be 
ripped and lacerated before he would let go his hold. 

The deer, realizing this mad rush through the bush is 
useless, makes for the nearest water in the hope that this 
will rid him of his enemy. But vain hope, the wolverine 
is there to stop, and only opens his jaws when the deer 
is dead, or,-as in my instance, through fear for his per- 
sonal safety. 

Our beaver hunt-was spoilt for that night, so we moved 
back on the trail and camped. There we passed our 
time drying the deer’s meat and skinning the Indian devil. 

: Martin Hunter. 





Some Musi 
uSINgS. 

Mr. Samus cs’ delightful article in Forest AND STREAM 
of July 20 struck a keynote in my memory and awakened 
a chord which, after three score years, vibrates as full 
as ever it did since my early life (and which was strung 
in my heart by my mother), and after all these long years 
as vividly as at the beginning, when she trained my young 
mind in the first steps of wisdom. For she awakened 
a habit of inquiry in it, which has never since been dor- 
mant, but has been the keynote of my life. We don’t 
think half enough of our mothers, we men who think 
ourselves the lords of creation and everything in and out 
of it. For forty years I have been studying this matter 
of maternal influence in the animal, as to ourselves and 
our domestic creatures, before I dared venture to put 
my ideas in print, but I have done so recently and I am 
gratified to know that scientific men, so far, all acquiesce 
in my belief, that the mother is the most influential parent 
of the two; that she receives the vital influence, only, 
from the father; but the growth and character of the 
progeny are due to her solely, as the parent of the living 
germ which grows within her, is nurtured by her, and 
thus receives the impress of her character. What great 
man has not acknowledged the influence of his mother 
on the formation, the development of his character and 
disposition! History carries down with it the memory 
of the mother in regard to all our great men, and so 
it is all through animal life. For we are animals first 
and last, as to natural organic functions, and the brain’s 
of course are the most important of all these. And when 
in my old age I think of any successes made in my life, 
the thought of the ability to have succeeded turns back 
to my mother’s lessons, admonitions and instructions, 
on which all acquisitions since have been founded. And 
a spirit of inquiry was thus early awakened in my life 
which since has been the guiding principle to me. And 
thus, when I see or read any information in which the 
fullest particulars are not given, I hark back to the time 
when my young mind’ was never satisfied until I had 
got the whole story. So when I read that interesting 
article referred to, I felt impelled to supply what in my 
early life would have been the first inquiry. 

As to chewing the cud by a ruminating animal, the 
explanation does not come up to my methods of telling 
. a story, for it lacks the how is it all done. We are told 

what is done, but how it is is the main gist of the mat- 
ter to me, and doubtless to many of your readers not 
well versed in animal physiology; and I hope our friend, 
the writer of that article, will not think I am putting a 
finger in his pie if I explain this from the point of view 
of a student of anatomy. The food, he truly says, is re- 
ceived into the first stomach, and passes into the second, 
and finally into the fourth, where it is digested. ‘This 
is only the tantalizing point to my mind, for we want to 
know how this is done; the machinery of the stomach 
of a ruminant, in fact, by which this work is per- 
formed. 

The simple facts are these: The food is hastily swal- 
lowed, as described by Mr. Samuels, and goes into the 
rumen or large sac, which has a capacity of several bush- 
els. Connected with the rumen is the reticulum, com- 
monly called the honeycomb on account of its. cellular 
lining, and this is a mere adjunct of the rumen, and ap- 
pears to serve the purpose mostly of a reservoir of water 
by which the food is moistened and reduced to a fine 
pulp between the leaves of the next compartment, called 
the omasum or maniplies; so called because of the 
numerous leaves with which it is furnished, and between 
which the food is ground and macerated into a soft, 
semi-fiuid pulp. From this the food passes into the aboma- 
sum, or true digestive stomach, in which it is partly. dis- 
solved by the gastric fluid here secreted. 

Now let us go back to the food hastily swallowed by 
a ruminating animal. Right at. the junction of the three 
first divisions is a curious hit of machinery, called the 
esophageal groove. This is a small sac or tube, a few 
inches in length, which connects the first and second 
divisions of the stomach with the third. This groove 
has a slit in it, through which the hastily eaten food— 
moistened by the water in the reticulum—is forced by 


a contraction of the stomach, easily visible when the cow 
1s ruminating, into this small canal; and by a process 
of regurgitation is carried to the mouth. This small 
quantity of food is the cud—supposed by a majority of 
feeders of animals to be some functional substance which 


may be lost, and then must be supplied to the animal. - 


But it is simply a wad of food, forced, as described, into 
the mouth, where it is chewed at leisure, and with evi- 
dent comfort and pleasure by the healthy animal, and, 
being reduced to a semi-fluid condition, is swallowed and 
goes into the omasum, or maniplies, on account 
of its numerous leaves between which it is macerated 
into a fluid which then goes into the fourth part of the 
stomach, where it is mixed with the gastric fluid, the 
solvent of the food, and then becomes nutriment, com- 
pletely, when acted on by the bile in the duodenum. But 
the white curd mentioned by Mr, Samuels is not formed 
until the food is finally dissolved and decomposed in the 
bowels, where, by absorption by an infinite number of 
minute vessels, called the lacteal vessels, of the nutri- 
ment, it passes into the great lacteal vein, which runs 
up the backbone, conspicuously, and is poured into the 
heart. There it mixes with the blood, which is forced 
into the Jungs, through which it passes and is oxygen- 
ized by the air, and then goes into the heart again (a 
special part of it) from which it is forced by the heart’s 
contractions into the great arteries, and thence to the 
small ones, and so on until it reaches those minute blood 
vessels, the capillaries, which connect the arteries with 
the veins, and then, having given up to the body the 
vital nutriment by which the animal is supported, the 
devitalized blood goes back again to the heart, and gets 
a fresh supply of nutriment; and so on from birth to 
death, at every pulsation, this nourishment is carried to 
every part of the body, and so supports the animal heat 
and repairs the waste of vital action and motion. Now 
all this is of vast interest, and I think these facts should 
be taught in the schools; if only that farmers and feeders 
of animals may get to the deeply interesting facts in this 
connection; and every young person might learn what 
an important matter it is to all of us to know how we 
live, and have our being, through the food we eat. 

I was going to tell you something about ravens, and 
our rainbow trout, and other things, of which I have 
had the extreme pleasure of talking with your Mr. Hal- 
lock, of whom to say I have at last met and swapped 
stories with him is one of the most pleasant occurrences of 
my life. But it is too serious a matter for me to crowd 
into the tail end of this letter, and is reserved for another 
opportunity. Henry STEWART. 

Hiexvanps, N. C. 


Game Bag and Gan. 
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Proprietors of shooting resorts will find it profitable to advertise 
them in Forrest anp STREAM. 


Ojai Valley Notes. 


Norpuorr, Cal.—Southern ‘California, at nearly any 
time of the year, offers sport for the lover of gun and 
rod. In summer the snap shot may steady his aim on 
individual doves flying about the stubble and find shoot- 
ing them no mean test of his skill, or, with larger ambi- 
tion, go to the cafions for deer, perhaps to meet there a 
surviving member of the grizzly family, bent mightily on 
persisting in his survival; and in winter this same gun 
will have for his delectation wild pigeons in the forests, 
ducks wherever water abounds, or that supreme of all 
game, the great American quail, which here are found 
wherever there is cover. The angler may catch trout 
through the hot months, and sea monsters almost any 
time of the year. 

Excepting the use‘of pump guns, the deer hunting is 
done here in the most primitive way. Hounds are seldom 
employed. The sportsman still-hunts the likely cafions, 
those with either water or acorns, and shoots from the 
slope opposite the quarry, should it attempt to climb up 
the mountain, tactics that bring the whole action into 
view, often to keep it there for a time, rather an ex- 
hilarating dénouement to my mind, though to that of your 
readers it may have lost this quality because so familiar. 
The man who makes these drives, his way closed in with 
burning walls, as he climbs over loose rock and boulders 
his thirst often terrible, deserves a delightful finish to his 
toil, and he usually has it. I am afraid, though, that my 
preference is for the chase on the level, baying of hounds, 
a single shot—the only one. But the hunting here in the 
mountains is more primitive. 

In my rather limited experience I have never known 
deer to be tamer than they are in this country. This is 
robably because the does, which are here. protected by 
aw at all seasons, acquire a fearless disposition toward 
man, a confidence that has caused unfortunate stags to 
approach within civilization, on several occasions almost 
to enter town, as some one remarked, “as if to inquire 
for a letter.” An acquaintance who lives within half a 
mile of the post office told me of a recent case. A fine 
stag, doubtless from the nearest hill, was observed one 
morning as he came across back fields, leaping barbed 
fences readily, his pace an easy lope, till he landed among 
the milch cows in the home lot, where shooting him 
later seemed almost murder. Through the spring I have 





never had to search long for signs where deer had been © 


budding the fruit orchards near town. As a matter of 
principle, no one should try this during the close season 
if he carry a gun; it is much wiser to forswear all chance 
of being tempted. 

Shooting at doves, which is permitted here after July 
15, is considered by some of the inhabitants, especially by 
the small boy, as being not only exciting, but legitimate, 
and for a while I concurred in this belief, but discovery as 
late as August of several nests of fledglings along the 
foothills and elsewhere convinced me that an error had 
been made by somebody. Though to my mind the com- 
mon dove had seemed almost a game bird, now in summer 
it is allowed to fly its course, a privilege it had formerly 
taken without my consent. , The band-tailed pigeons ar- 
rive here through October. Because of their stupidity 


the shooting they afford is mere slaughter. They resemble 
the Antwerp type, and are nearly as large. Several 
specimens wei a pound apiece and measured 27 
inches across, s exceeding the spread of our passenger 
variety by 4 inches. 

The manner in which I obtained my first band-tailed 
specimens showed the unwariness of these creatures. One 
hot October day I had assumed a high seat on a summit, 
from which the live oaks of Camp Comfort and miles of 
creek road were visible. A flash of steel-gray disappearing 
into the foliage beneath was at first surmised to be a 
dove, then a pigeon. Immediately I fell down several 
hundred yards of bluff, accompanied by large drifts of 
detached shale; but the pigeons, three, only flushed to a 
sycamore top a short distance down stream. Shootin 
at them afterward and bringing down a brace was Srenel 
Both individuals had iridescent hackles and otherwise 
resembled the blue type of our tame variety. The 
chopped-off tail gave a decidedly pigeon look. Yellow 
back, yellow tarsus and absence of wing bar were, so far 
as I had observed, peculiar to this local forester. Lack 
of fear would result in extermination but for the flocks 
inhabiting inaccessible country. I could not deny at home 
that I had shot a pair of tame pigeons—very tame. 

Ducks come into the Ojai Valley during wet win- 
ters. Ponds offer fine shooting at such times. So far I 
have seen none of it, because we have had successively 
what are termed only d ears. As the weather has 
been more favorable this fal » a few ponds have formed, 
but as yet have grown little feed. The flocks are around, 
though, for recently we found a teal impaled on a barbed 
fence. During the hard storm a few days previous to our 
discovery, flights may have been plentiful. But why had 
the victim avoided the open air to hit a fence? 

While returning from a walk several weeks ago to a 
likely pond four miles down the grade road, I climbed a 
hill to spend on the large mesa up there a few such hours 
as had been familiar to me when the hunting was over 
Maryland covers. The grass and rough growth of the 
hill top had been full of cottontail rabbits; now all the 
land up there except a brushy corner had been plowed. 
There must have been at least eighty acres of open and 
ten of cover. A random shot fired while I was beating the 
first thicket started rabbits in all directions, and after- 
ward a kick into any of the lilac clusters started another 
panicky fugitive. I brought two home. They seemed 
very small, and had diminutive cottontails, though both 
were evidently matured specimens. Their flesh, being 
flavored with wild sage, was delicious. Beagles would 
have made that hill top resound with tonguing. 

Newspapers—what are they? A short time ago Ranger 
Herbert, in patrolling the mountain fifteen or twenty 
miles from here, saw a bear disappearing into a cafion. 
After dismounting he shot five times before he discovered 
that it was old Club Foot, the grizzly. It was a mistake 
to shoot. The pony proved to be a fast runner. When 
Ranger Herbert ventured up that way nearly a week after- 
ward he found the bear dead and brought the feet home 
as souvenirs. Missing toes from one of these identified 
the grizzly. But now the Los Angeles Times discredits 
the kill by declaring that old Club Foot, who has been 
killed so often and so variously, will not mind the late 
unpleasantness, but will soon be stealing calves or colts 
again somewhere between San Diego and the north end of 
this State, which, to say the least, is an unneighborly way 
of putting it. 

During the winter, out of doors in this land of sun- 
shine, with bracing air, fine scenery and the song of birds 
to delight one, is very captivating to the senses of man. 
Did you ever hear the Western lark (Sturnella neglecta), 
the California type of the meadow variety? Since the rain 
our valley has been full of these birds. Their notes 
are as various as those of an expert fife player. As 
musicians they are far superior to the Eastern kind. No 
two individuals sound just alike. The extreme to which 
they carry their ecstasies at times is hysterical. I always 
pause to listen when I happen upon a field of these wild 
Wagnerians. H. R. Steicer. 


Massachusetts Partridges. 


Boston, Aug. 5.—Game reports are excellent in this 
State. - Already the law prohibiting the sale of partridges 
and quail at all seasons is showing its beneficent effects. 
A gentleman living in Essex county, a careful observer 
of game, and a lover of hunting, tells me that there are 
20 partridges in the woods in his section where there was 
one last year. This increase he attributes entirely to the 
non-sale law, which went into effect last year. He says 
that one man, living near him, a desultory worker at 
his trade, has always made a practice of gunning almost 
every day as soon as the law was off on partridges and 
quail—gunning for the market. He would send in to 
market from one to a dozen birds almost every day, under 
the old law. Last year he stuck to his bench, gunning 
but one day that my informant is aware of, and killing 
but three partridges, against many dozens on other sea- 
sons. Mr. C. H. Tarbox has a story equally good from 
the section of Byfield. Both partridges and quail are 
unusually abundant, the effect, he believes, of the birds 
not being all killed for market last year. He has a flock 
of 13 young partridges not far from his buildings, that 
he has watched from the eggs forward. On Sunday 
mornings, his dog, who first showed his master where 
the nest was, by pointing the old bird on the eggs, will 
come, and through signs, understood by his master, sug- 
gest that they go down and see the birds. They go out, 
and the dog comes to a point half a dozen times, perhaps, 
and then wonders why his master does not shoot. He 
never went nearer the old bird on the nest than to come 
to a good point, and has never offered to flush her on 
the young. SPECIAL. 





Bay Birds at Barnegat. 


ayvitte, N. J., Aug. 3.—There are plenty of bay birds 
oan the inlet, ye willet having been going south 
for the past month. I saw a large bunch of black duck 
and about thirty wood duck yesterday on the Double 
Trouble ponds. Lots of weakfish biting. Hers. 
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Three Rifles and a Shotgun. 


Forest AND STREAM is read by so many firearm en- 
thusiasts and experts that I suppose it would not be pos- 
sible to publish in it an article containing a single piece 
of true information that would be new to every reader. 
But I remember well, when I was a boy, with what keen 
delight I pored over descriptions of firearms and their 
performances, and what pleasure and help and knowledge 
I got from articles that I now know contained no facts 
new at that time, but merely old knowledge dressed in new 
words. So it is for the boys and beginners of to-day that 
I write, and not for the experts. For these older and 
knowing gun lovers I merely offer this photograph of four 
of my cherished firearms. 

Let us first take in hand this pretty rifle with the small 
bore, because it is .22 caliber, and that is the boys’ own 
size. It is rather large and heavy, isn’t it, for so small a 
bore? The barrel is 28 inches long, and the piece weighs 
9 pounds 2 ounces. You see, I am still a boy in spirit, and 
yet I wanted an arm more suited to my size and strength 
than any boy’s rifle on the market. So 1 had the Win- 
chester Arms Co. assemble one according to my ideas. No 
doubt there are .22’s which would shoot just as well up to 
100 yards, but my belief is that this long and heavy barrel 
would shoot more accurately at 200 yards. At any rate, it 
does shoot accurately at long distances, and such other 
.22 calibers as have shot against it did not equal its per- 
formance. It even won a prize at a shooting match away 
from a .30-30, .303, .32-40, .38-55 and other arms of various 
calibers. One reason for having a long and heavy barrel 
is that the longer the barrel, the truer the alignment of 
the sights with the bullseye. To this reason one of my 
humorous friends replied, “What you want, Sawyer, is a 
barrel that will reach from you to the bullseye.” But 
you mustn’t mind him—he’s a joker. 

In purchasing for yourself a .22-caliber rifle for general 
use, you may find some of these suggestions useful. First, 
suit the weight to your strength, and the shape to your 
length of arm and neck and droop of shoulder. Suit the 
exterior finish to your pocketbook. But be sure that the 
inside is all right; it must be clean and bright as polished 
steel can be; be sure that the polishing of the inside at the 
factory has not worn it out while it is yet new; the grooves 
and lands must be clean cut and sharp edged. The rifle 
had better take the long-rifle cartridge, if it is built for a 
rim-fire action, because if it is made for that cartridge it 
will shoot well at a distance, and allow you a variety of 
ammunition for short range; while if your rifle is made 
for the short .22-caliber, it will shoot nothing larger.. The 
long cartridge (.5-35) is freaky at distances beyond 50 
yards—sometimes it hits where it is pointed, sometimes it 
does not—and, if your barrel is rifled for this cartridge, it 
will not shoot the long-rifle cartridge (.5-40) well, because 
the twist is not rapid enough to keep the long-rifle bullet 
point on. So, the rifle chambered for the long-rifle car- 
tridge is best. And just see what a variety of ammunition 
you can then use in one arm—the long-rifle, long, long 
hollow point, short and short hollow point, all black pow- 
der cartridges. All of these but the first are duplicated 
with smokeless powder charges, making nine different 
cartridges for one rifle. Besides these are the shot car- 
tridge, and the two bullet breech caps. But neither of 
these last three should be used in a good rifle. Twenty- 
two-caliber cartridges are made by different great car- 
tridge-making companies, no two similar productions of 
which shoot alike; that is, if your fine new rifle is targeted 
with the long-rifle cartridge, say, of the Union Metallic, 
Winchester and Peters companies, you will find that one 
of these makes of cartridges gives better results in your 
particular rifle than the others. No two of these car- 
tridges are alike, though bearing the same designation. 
Also, different makes of rifles are rifled differently, and, 
strangest of all, no two rifles of the same make shoot just 
alike. If you and your twin brother buy two rifles alike, 
you expect them to shoot alike. They were made by the 
same workmen, of the same kind of materials, on the same 
machines, according to the same formulz, and perhaps on 
the same day. They look alike, yet they do not shoot 
alike. They have their peculiarities, just as you and your 
brother have yours. So, try different makes of cartridges. 

Another reason for having a long and heavy barrel is 
that it holds steadier in a wind. Still another reason, is 
the lessened report—it takes up the sound and vibration 
just as a safe does when a burglar cracks it. In this 
rifle a smokeless, short, hollow point makes about as much 
noise as a snap of the fingers—you would not notice it 
50 feet away. Absolute noiselessness of person and the 
least possible noise from your firearm are the greatest aid 
in hunting. It used to seem marvelous to me the way 
squirrels and’partridges paid no attention to-the report 
of this little cartridge. An amusing incident of last sum- 
mer will well illustrate how slight is the report. My 
friend and I in the country were lying on the side of a 
knoll one day waiting for woodchucks to come out of 
their holes in the field beyond. We fell asleep. I awoke 
first, and, sitting up, saw a ‘chuck. Without rising I 
reached for my rifle and took a shot over my friend’s 
body. The woodchuck dropped. but kicked vigorously, so 
I took a shot at its head. That quieted it. My friend 
still slept peacefully. That is all I need to say to illustrate 
that point. 

When you get a new rifle, the first thing to do is to 
target it. Of course you have already practiced at guess- 
ing distances, and verifying your guesses. Find the point 
blank of your rifle, and between that and the practical 
range limit—200 yards for your .22 caliber—make inter- 
vals of 25 yards. Fire from a rest on the target from each 
distance, and make a note on paper what your sight eleva- 
tion is. Thus: 50 yards, point blank; 75 yards. rear sight 
one notch, front sight against lower edge of bullseye; 
100 yards, rear sight two notches, front sight on top of 
bullseye; 125 yards, rear sight three notches, front sight 
on center of bullseye, and so on. I give these holdings as 
they would be likely to come. The best way to aim, when 
rear sight permits, is to hold the front sight against the 
bottom of the bullseye for any range. ake a note of 
your sight holdings and commit them to memory. Then, 
if you go to a shooting match, where the known range is 
90 yards, and you put up your sight two notches and 
hold front sight one-half inch below bullseye, ‘your bullet 
will not be far off. In other wo know your rifle. 

_ A small-bore rifle is the most it of all arms to 


keep in good cendition, and it seems as if the smaller the 
bore the greater the difficulty. Remember that if your 
rifle bore Becomes rusty or remains leaded, it is no good. 
Therefore, treat it with all the care a mother gives her 
baby if you wish it to keep perfect and serve you well. 
Never, never, let it be dirty over night, and never let it 
be fired many times without being cleaned. When you 
give it the final cleaning, do not spare time or pains to get 
it clean. One rag will not do it, two rags will not do it, 
three will not do it properly; use half a dozen. The first 
one or two rags can be dipped in soapy water, to clean 
out black powder residue, squeezed pretty dry in a cloth 
between the thumb and fingers, and inserted by the ram- 
rod at the breech end. Let me emphasize breech end. 
That is where the greatest diameter of the bore is, and a 
rag inserted at the muzzle is squeezed to the size of the 
bore, and, on reaching the chamber, does not swell enough 
to clean it. The breech end of the barrel is the dirtiest, 
and should receive the clean, wet rag. The breech end 
is subject to the greatest heat and wear, and is more 
liable to rust, therefore, breech end first. Cotton flannel— 
known to women as canton flannel—seems to be the best 
rag. The fuzzy side is the right one. Tow is without 
doubt the best of all cleaning mediums, but ramrods for 
small-bore rifles are seldom made with jagged tips—they 
usually have slotted tips, suitable only for a rag. Cotton 
flannel is thick, and the fuzz seems to have a bite to it 
which a linen or woolen rag does not have. For con- 
venience it is well to keep a supply of rags all precisely 
alike. The best shape seems to be reciangular, about 114 


am erdinarily but a commonplace rifle shot; this was 
merely one of those unaccountable runs of luck that hap- 
pen occasionally to every rifleman. The conditions also 
anyones to be perfect—light, temperature, moisture and 
calm air. I cite this circumstance merely in illustration of 
what this remarkable little cartridge did once. 

The film that the smokeless leaves can be removed by a 
little putty pomade, or razor sharpener, or jewelers’ 
rouge, applied to and by a rag. Then, after wiping again 
with a clean rag, grease thoroughly. Never use a coarse, 
mordant-jike sand or emery. If your barrel becomes a 
trifle leaded, the putty pomade will generally remove it. 
If not, use mercury. Either use it on the rag, or let it 
stand a couple of hours in the barrel, plugged, covering 
he leaded place. This treatment I have never known to 
ail. 

But, in spite of all care, patience and skill, a much-used 
.22-caliber barrel has passed its prime in two or three 
years. No amount of knowledge, skill and loving care 
will indefinitely put off the appearance of the dreaded 
rust and pitting. When that happens to this Winchester, 
as the heavy barrel can be rebored, and the action is 
amply strong, I shall have it rebored to the next diameter, 
and then my collection of firearms will have added to it a 
.25-21 and a new .22. 

One day I was in a gunsmith’s shop poking around for 
relics or curiosities. The gunsmith brought me this 
Sharps rifle, saying, “Here is a rifle you want, for it is 
a ‘Jim Dandy,’ and it’s dirt cheap.” He was right--I 
wanted it. The story to it, as well as I know it, is this: 





THREE RIFLES AND A SHOTGUN. 


inches by % inch; but you need to find the right size for 
your rifle by experiment. It should need a medium pres- 
sure to pass it through the bore. The rag should be split 
from each of the narrow ends toward the center, leaving 
a quarter inch of the center whole. After passing into the 
ramrod slot, open out the four flanges equally. The object 
here is to cover the ramrod equally, and so clean the en- 
tire circumference of the bore. A large darning needle, in- 
serted head first sufficiently to hold it firmly, into the 
woodwork of the room where you clean your weapons, 
makes an admirable impaler for your cleaning rags. You 
can keep fifty or sixty on it ata time. 

When you attempt to clean your .22-caliber rifle after 
using U. M. C. smokeless cartridges, you had better sub- 
stitute ammonia for soap and water, to neutralize any acid 
residue. No matter what the moisture is, soap and 
water, ammonia, alcohol or kerosene, there remains a 
something in the barrel which I can only describe as a 
film. It appears to have a great affinity for moisture, for 
a barrel left with it, ungreased, for a couple of hours on a 
summer day, will show a trace of rust. Left over night 
it would be ruined. Ruined for you or me, that is, be- 
cause the finished surface of the bore would be gone for- 
ever, and no amount of care would prevent the frequent 
recurrence of rust. And when your rifle bore gets rusty 
or pitted, sell it at once, for the most you can get for it, to 
one of those individuals who uses his firearm for a walk- 
ing stick, a lever or a club; who throws it around, lets it 
get wet, gives it never a thought and never cleans it. 
The world is full of those individuals, and your old gun 
is just as good for him as a new one. These U. M. C. 
cartridges just mentioned, in spite of their rust-producing 
quality, are next to ideal. Their slight report I have 
mentioned; their range and accuracy are beyond belief. 
So little is said of them in catalogues that you would be 
likely to regard them as considered inferior to black pow- 
der cartridges by the same makers. My experience has been 
that they are far superior, long-rifle excepted. Con- 
sider, for instance, the short mushroom smokeless. Here 
is a tale that sounds like a story of Oriental jugglery; but 
it is true: One summer afternoon in 1899 a country boy 
and I came in sight around a bend in the road of an 
abandoned farmhouse. There was a sixteen-light window 
of 7 x 9 panes, with the four top panes whole. I fired 
from where I stood, using the short smokeless mushroom, 
and broke all four panes without a miss. We paced to 
the house, and found, to my astonishment, that the dis- 
tance was 224 and a fraction long steps. We then meas- 
ured the panes, and paced again, and came out, I two s 
more, he three steps less, which means, I think, that 
range was about 225 yards. The rifle used had a turn 
18 inches. The Winchester of this picture has a turn in 
inches, which is not so good for the short smokeless m 
room, but better for the long-rifle cartridge. You 
not suppose I am in the habit of doing such shooting. I 
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It was made to order for a member of the Press Rifle 
Club, of Boston. Cataracts came on his eyes. When he 
found his shooting days were over forever, he ‘sold his 
firearms one by one, until only the favorite Sharps re- 
mained. Finally that, too, was put upon the market. I 
have thanked my lucky star many a time that I happened 
along just then. And perhaps the old gun, too, was 
lucky, for it never had a more ardent admirer. It has, as 
you see, fine lines. They differ but little from the regular 
lines of the Sharps sporting model—just enough, prob- 
ably, to fit the gun to the former owner. The stock is a 
beautiful piece of fancy walnut. The weapon is as bright 
and new looking as when it left the factory. The target 
sights are simply finsurpassed. The front sight is a wind 
guage, with spirit level and interchangeable disks. One of 
the disks holds the finest thread and ball or pinhead sight 
that I have ever seen. The accuracy of the weapon really 
charms one. 

I have three friends who are also firearm enthusiasts. 
The four of us go, as often as possible, for an afternoon’s 
shoot. A favorite place is a ledge with an open space 
before it, and we shoot against the ledge. We call it 
the Cathedral, and. as a preliminary to the rifle play, we 
decorate it profusely with statuary in the way of tin cans, 
(c)old bottles and brickbats. We shoot from 90 to 200 
yards, one shot each, in turn. First the Editor, say, then 
the Scylptor, then the Schoolmaster, then yours truly. 
After the “statuary” is reduced to bits, we shoot at the 
bits. When a fragment is so small that it remains after a 
couple of rounds, some one remarks—generally the 
Schoolmaster, for he beats the rest of us, as is proper— 
“Sawyer, let me take the old Sharps.” Then there is a 
careful aim from a rest, and the “hand cannon” emits its 
mighty roar. You would be pretty safe to wager your life 
that the fragment has become but a puff of dust. Once 
by agreement we wore old hats to the ledge, each to shoot 
at the other’s hat, and each to wear his hat home. We 
took an electric car homeward from that part of the 
country to the railroad station, and the other passengers 
greeted our entrance with smiles and smiles. The victim 
of the bullet’ from the Sharps was most deserving of 
smiles. When that ponderous bullet passed through the 
hat and smote the granite behind it, such a cloud of 
chips and splinters of rocks rebounded through the hat 
that there was little left but the wire of the brim and a 
few rags that barely held together. The charge for the 
Sharps is nominally .70-330. Really, the shell holds but 

ins of black powder, I presume because the modern 

is thicker at the base the original. If King’s 
C. G. semi-smokeless is. used, 70 grains can be put in 
gentle tapping. fs o6 all covilty choot caul-bore silae-- 

.22-§-40 to 32-40-165—the recoil and report of the 
s, and the light barrel freely 
gives us all there is of both. 
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loader. It is an extremely good specimen of the gun- 
maker’s art. It was doubtless a high-cost weapon, and has 
had good care. The remarkable thing about it is that 
there is not a name, nor a date, nor a mark of any kind, to 
tell who made it, when, or where. I judge it was made to 
order for some target shooter of the New England States 
by a local gunmaker about 1840. It weighs 16 pounds. 

ou would not want to lug it far, would you? And you 
would not be likely to, for the weight forward makes it 
to unwieldy to be used for a hunting rifle. In the days 
when this rifle was in use target shooting was a fad, and 
was carried to such an extreme as to make shooting no 
shooting, in one sense—that is, extreme accuracy at a 
known range was the sole object. To this end, ponderous 
weapons were used from a rest, and telescopic sighting 
was done with such deliberation as would make a modern 
rifleman nervous to see. A small powder charge was 
used, with a heavy bullet, giving extreme accuracy, but so 
high a trajectory that a difference of a few yards in the 
—— made a great difference in the location of the bullet 

ole. 

This rifle has better lines than most of its kind that I 
have seen. The Kentucky-shaped stock is very graceful. 
It is cast off about ¥% of an inch—that is, bent to the right 
—the better to present the rear sight to the eye. The 
fitting of parts is very good, and the engraving on the 
lock plate very free and firm of line. The oval on the 
cheek piece shows a deer running for his life across a 
forest glade. The mountings appear to be solid silver, ex- 
cept the butt plate, which may be an imitation. The trig- 
ger has a set screw. The trigger guard is the celebrated 
Freeman design. The loading funnel on the muzzle is the 
design of Alvan Clark, the great telescope maker; he was 
also an able rifleman. On its muzzle a circular recess, the 
size of the patch, insures centering the patch on the bore 
and on the bullet. To insure the removal of the loading 
funnel before shooting—otherwise it would be blown 
away—a leaf blocks the sight. The woodwork has a 
handsome grain, and age has given it a beautifully rich 
color. The caliber of this rifle is .40. There are eight 
lands; the grooves are very shallow. There is no step 
rear sight or slot where one could go, as there would 
have been for a hunting rifle of its date. The shot in 
the barrel for the front sight takes either a telescope 
holder or a globe front sight. The elevating rear sight 
has a turn-table on top, on which is a cylinder, which 
serves at the same time as a telescope holder and a peep 
sight by adjusting a disk. The turn-table is also a crude 
wind gauge. : 

Another time, when I was in the shop of the same gun- 
smith, he brought out from under the counter, with the 
remark, “Here is a sight good for sore eyes,” a long sole- 
leather case. Unbuckling an end he slipped out a ma- 
hogany box, inlaid with brass at corners, locks and handle. 
Opening the box brought to view, in compartments lined 
with purple velvet, the finest muzzleloading shotgun I 
ever saw. In the same state of luxury lay a complete set 
of equipments—shot pouch, powder flask, jointed cleaning 
rod with slot tip, jagged tip, sponge wipers, greasing puff, 
wire brush and corkscrew wormer. There was also a 
pocket field tool, conprising in one instrument a screw 
driver, nipple wrench, picking needle and a set of spare nip- 
ples, which were in the hollow ends of the handle. Besides 
these were Eley’s thick metal waterproof caps, and wire- 
wound cartridges for long-distance shooting—neither of 
which can be bought now—and Eley’s grease-soaked 
pads (wads) and a wad cutter. Everything was in the 
pink of condition. I ees the barrels onto the stock; 
they assembled as quickly and smoothly as those of the 
best breechloader. My heart went out to that gun. The 
market is full of antiques—miserable things when they 
were new; rusty, defaced and broken now. They catch 
the pennies of the unknowing, but not your money, I trust, 
and certainly not mine. On the other hand, a collector 
may watch for years for a perfect antique and not find 
one then. This gun, almost as new looking as the 7 
it left its-maker, is a beautiful specimen of the cap-loc 
muzzleloader. The locks alone would tell a blindfolded 
expert a whole tale; the hammers move with the smooth- 
ness of two pieces of silk rubbed together; they are ab- 
solutely without looseness; the tumblers meet the scear 
with a clear, musical ring; they rise with absolutely the 
same strength, and yield to exactly the same trigger pull ; 
the yield of the trigger is instantaneous, without a trace 
of drag. I saw that the hammers struck the nipples in the 
center of the cups, and that they stood just alike at half 
and full cock. They are Purdy’s pattern—the most beau- 
tiful, to my mind, of all hammer shapes. And the whole 
gun is as good as the locks. The outline is easy and 
graceful, with refined curves. The stock and fore end, of 
one piece, show the same color, grain and pattern in the 
grain; the grain runs with the top and bottom of the 
stock, converging toward the grip; the wood is dense and 
hard. The fitting of all parts is simply perfection, and 
wood and metal join as if they grew that way. The en- 
graving was done by a workman so skilled he did not 
fudge; every curve was done right with one sweep of 
the tool—a clear, clean line. The checking of the wood is 
beyond any that I ever saw before, so regular and clear 
cut; even the magnifying glass shows no imperfections. 
The barrels have two patterns of twist—Damascus was 
not in favor in those day—one pattern, like spirally wound 
fern leaves, for about 12 inches of the rear end, the other 
pattern like Jack Frost sometimes makes on the win- 
dow panes, for the rest. The ramrod is a piece of solid 
ebony, with a gunmetal rammer and a brass capped and 
fitted wormer on the tip. ; 

This outfit was made to order by Wm. Ellis, a London 
gunmaker, whose exact dates I do not know, ex that 
I have seen one of his s dated 1846. The barrels bear 
both Birmingham and London proof marks, from which I 
judge that Ellis did not make his barrels in his London 
shop. He was one of the world’s great makers. The 
most fashionable makers of that time were probably 
Purdy, Lancaster, Long, Moore and Ellis, in the order 
named. Of the last four, one’s production was doubtless 
as good as the other’s, the only difference in his fame 
being due to the amount of his patronage by the nobility. 
Later, about 1855 to 1861, Ellis made cheaper guns for the 
American trade—goed, strong, serviceable pieces, but 
plain. I have seen but one of Purdy’s. guns for 
sale. That was not in half as good-condition as the Ellis 
gun, and the amount asked was $125, which seemed to me 


exorbitant. The original cost of the Ellis gun I do not 
know, but it was probably much in excess of 38 guineas 
($190), as that was the price of Long’s cheapest gun in 
1852, while this was probably one of Ellis’ high-grade 
guns. I bought the Ellis gun and outfit for a mere 
nothing, and can only say, in justification of the amount 
asked me for the Purdy, that it was a flintlock—not neces- 
sarily on that account much older than the Ellis—and that 
Purdy was the foremost maker of the world. 

The remarkably good condition of the Ellis gun is due 
to the fact that its owner was too old to use it much, and 
it was his custom to send any gun—he had a whole bat- 
tery—immediately after use to a near-by gunsmith to be 
cleaned and put in condition. Since the owner’s death, 
many years ago, the gun has lain unused. The executors 
of the estate disposed of the whole battery for anything 
they could get. I concluded to take this gun to the 
country with me last summer to see how it would shoot. 
The proper load, named on the case, is 214 drams and 1% 
ounces No. 6. It seems a ridiculous load to moderns for 
an II-gauge gun. In old times little was known of choke 
boring, so a small powder charge in proportion to the 
shot used was needed to get a close pattern. The load 
named, at 40 yards, gave surprising penetration, but a 
very open pattern, though regular. By experimenting 
with powder and shot charges, kinds of powder and sizes 
of shot, and wads few and many and of various kinds, I 
finally got excellent results. The barrels are bored perfect 
cylinders, and they are so smooth and true that a wad 
cannot be forced down on top of a charge already covered 
by a wad, unless the wad has a nick in it to let the air 
pass. The Eley wads in the case have nicks, and the wad 
cutter has an identation to produce a nick. I used modern 
factory-made wads, and had to use my rifle on every 
one if I got it home. Of course after I got over the fun 
of trying wads, I one evening nicked all I had to save 
time. I used the gun for a couple of weeks on partridges, 
Its shooting ability was all any one could ask. A few 
birds the first part of the time got away because I forgot 
about having to raise hammers before the gun could go 
off. It was necessary, too, to have both hammers con- 
stantly full cocked, because the size, shape and position 
of the hammers when down, although beautiful to the 
sight, are so awkward to the untrained thumb that the 
gun must be removed from the shoulder to raise the 
hammer for a second shot, and partridges do not wait 
while one does all that. 

In order to preserve this fine gun from rust and 
scratches, before using it I gave it a couple of coats of 
waterproof varnish over all metal. It seems to me very 
odd that I have never known varnish to be proposed 
before. Perhaps it is because a weapon so treated does 
not look gunified. But it is a very simple matter to wash 
the varnish off at close of shooting season with a sponge 
dipped in spirits of turpentine. Manocitin, rust prevent- 
ives, gun greases, oils, and other such, are all viscous. 
soft, or fluid. They come off at a touch, and the exposed 
metal is then as subject to erosion as if it had not been 
treated. The best waterproof varnish, I know by years of 
experience in shooting in the country and at the sea shore. 
to be a perfect preventive. It covers the joining of wood 
and metal, fills flush the engraving and barrel patterns, is 
smooth, hard and adhesive. It is proof against sultry 
heat, fog, rain and salt water, and wears like iron. 

To use the muzzleloader a good deal of paraphanalia 
was needed, so that no matter how warm the day, a shoot- 
ing coat had to be worn. There were the powder flask. 
shot pouch, wads of two kinds and caps. Lugging all 
these, in saggjng pockets, I could not help thinking what 
improvements in simplicity have been made in firearms in 
a few years. It is not so very long since the flintlock 
muzzleloader was in use. The flintlock musket, known as 
the Brown Bess, was issued to the British army as late 
as 1842. And what a hue and cry rose among the sporting 
gentry when the innovation was proposed of substituting 
caplock for flintlock! That was during the first quarter 
of 1800. At first they wouldn’t have it. The flint-lock 
was good enough for their fathers, and it was good 
enough for them. But some sensible leaders among gun 
experts—Colonel Hawker was one of them—saw the ad- 
vantages of the new system, and then, slowly, the others 
got used to it. Then, about 1851, came another hue and 


‘ery. Lang, gunmaker of London and Birmingham, placed 


on the market a breechloading shotgun using a cartridge. 
The sportsmen of the time couldn’t find enough abuse for 
it. They called the principle an absurdity, the gun a 
gimcrack fit only for a dilettante, and the cartridge utter 
nonsense. ~Yet it was the prototype of what we of to-day 
consider perfection. It is curious, isn’t it, that in each 
period of firearm development—primeval matchlock. 
wheel-lock, flintlock, caplock and cartridge breechloader— 
the people of the time considered that their arm had 
reached perfection. We of to-day, with our weapons built 
on the latest scientific principles, raised on high upon the 
mistakes, imperfections and crudities of those of our an- 
cestors, can see no radical improvement beyond. Yet we 
are not so obtuse as to believe that there will be no im- 
provement. Our grandchildren will no doubt use a very 
different weapon from ours. What it will be, none can 
foretell. Cras. WINTHROP SAWYER. 


Rhode Island Notes. 


Provivence, R. I., Aug. 4—The farmers in many sec- 
tions of Rehoboth and Seekonk, Mass., and in East Provi- 
dence, say that they never saw the foxes so bold and plen- 
tiful as they are at the present time. They have become 
so numerous that they are a nuisance, and so bold that 
they sometimes steal chickens in broad daylight. Recently 
one farmer near Nayatt, R. I., lost 200 chickens from a 
flock of 263 in one night. 

F. S. Cole, who lives on the Blackstone Boulevard in 
this city, shot an albino blackbird Friday last. He saw the 
strange specimen from the window of his house. It was 
in an open field with a large flock, and conspicuous for 
its color, being a white specimen among 500 or more of 
crowy colors. The bird is to be mounted and an effort 
will be made to obtain it for addition to the collection of 
Rhode Island birds at Roger Williams Park. 

we are commencing to bite in goodly numbers 
in : amenapneett Bay, = — River Sane an (e80e- 
cially good ing geound, y ate running, of a larger 
size than usted, OW. HM. 





Pennsylvania Shooting. 


Depredating Hares, 


OFFICE OF THE Boarp or GAME COMMISSIONER OF PENN- 
SYLVANIA, Harrisburg.—Editor Forest and Stream: The 
last Legislature passed an act empowering the owners 
and lessees of real estate to kill hares or rabbits upon their 
own premises at all times of the year. This act is in- 
tended to authorize the killing of these animals only 
where it is found necessary to kill them as a protection 
to growing crops and fruit trees, and for no other pur- 
poses. Now, as I understand it, the natural law of self- 
defense permits a man to defend his property as well as 
his person from injury of all kinds. Section 33 of the 
Game Law of 1878 (unrepealed) says, “Provided that 
nothing in this act shall prevent any person killing 
any wild animal or bird when found destroying grain or 
fruit on his or her lands.” The right then existed last 
year, both by common law and by statute, to kill a rab- 
bit or any other wild animal or bird that was a menace 
to the interest of the farmer or the fruit grower, just 
as he may to-day kill a robin or catbird from his cherry 
tree. This bill was unnecessary and makes no change 
in the law of last year. 

In many sections the rabbit is a source of extensive 
food supply; especially is this so in our mining counties. 
To the poor man all over the State the rabbit means a 
nutritious, cheap meal, no matter whether he kills it or 
buys it in the market. He is prevented from securing it 
at pleasure by the game laws. The rabbit is classed as 
game, and as such belongs to the people of the State 
in their collective capacity, and not to the farmer or 
landlord upon whose premises it may be found. The 
Legislature as the representative of the people may say 
what disposition shall be made of the rabbit or any 
other game, but it has no right, under the constitution, 
to say that the farmer or the fruit grower or land owner 
may kill game to the exclusion of the miner, the man 
who lives in the city, or the man who is lucky enough to 
own no real estate. This, it seems to us, would be class 
legislation, and this act was intended to give no rights 
conflicting with the general game law of the State; and 
unless the rabbit be destroying the property of the man 
who kills it, it does not come within the provisions of 
this act; and no one in the State may kill a rabbit and use 
it for food except during the time allowed by said general 
game law. There can be no objection to the farmer kill- 
ing a rabbit found destroying his property; but if he kills 
it for any other purpose or reason, I take it he exceeds 
the authority given by this bill, No. 42, and is liable to 
prosecution for violation of the provisions of the game . 
law of 1897. 


Non-Resident Shooters. 


I also inclose an act requiring non-resident gunners 
to secure a license before hunting in Pennsylvania. This 
bill is not a Game Commission measure, and is of that 
kind that appears to a great many people to — 
and unjust, imposing great hardship upon numbers 0 
our people, for instance upon the man who is ae 
his farmer friend or relative for a few days during the 

n season for game. ; 
 "Ranecially dock this law appear unjust when we con- 
sider that while the State owns the game, the many 
farms of the State are individual property, and a a 
granted by the State gives no right to enter any of these 
farms without permission of the owner; and eo 
possessing a license under this act might sti e pre 
vented from shooting in this State. To —— a 
of the bills recently signed. by the covaraer or = 
hunting upon posted cultivated land without the ee 
of the owner, under a penalty of five dollars an oe - 
or, in default, imprisonment in jail. So that this wer 
in reality gives no authority whatever to hunt or s oat 
in this State. Yet by the farmers, with whom it or 
nated, it was considered an absolute necessity ee y 
in -the border counties) as a protection against the ~ 
roads of the irresponsible gtnner, who, as gee ~ I . 
game season opens, swarms from the cities - ame 
towns across the border, shoots everything in Sig wa 
out limit, including - oem s aon oat oan: a 
his gates, tears down his fences, starts S, nits 
porns depredations - — »: ene rrr 

and insulting the farmer when | s 
oi in protest, then quickly slipping ae re Moe 
into his own State, secure in the knowle¢ ec. 7 - 
unknown and that even were his victim so. ponnaes of 
in all probability would refrain irom pursuit — <0 
the consequent costs and trouble nereseney 2 Tr . are 
Under this law non-resident gunners will soo P sna 
that they are liable - arrest — pres 7 — 
upon beginning to hunt in this - / pType 

session of the before-referred-to license. y 
vrable or game warden can arrest without —— ‘mee 
refusal to display = pe age ay ecg 
where the license is taken out a y ‘ — 

in all probability will lead to. the arrest and p 
enon of dhe offender when he fails to conduct himself 


as ortsman and gentleman. a) 
oe r ass inclose a copy of bill 173. This is the only a 
drafted and supported by the Game Conpumnarne 5 - 
reached the Governor. Upon it I have no cnet - 
make, except that we look upon it as a ereat. — ‘on 
the right direction, and which will greatly aid in 
ent of the law. ) 

ee enatd information I desire to say oat the mm 
Commission of Pennsylvania and the Fish er 7 
are two entirely distinct and separate bodies. a oS 
inquiry relative to fish should be directed to eae 
Commission; letters on game subjects to the ame) a 
mission. If this is done much time will be sav o 
writer. Josep KaALsrFus, 
Secretary of the Game Commission. 

i referred to by Secretary Kalbfus empowers 
eats to arrest without warfant, and to seize 
game and guns and shooting appliances. ] 





All communications intended for Fousst asp S78zau should 
always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co; 
not te any individual connected with the paper. 
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Illinois Quail Protection. 

I see articles about the quail in the State of Illinois. I 
send you a clipping from the Geneseo News that shows 
how they understand the law: 

“Farmers will be glad to hear that there is no open 
season at all now for quail. They are under the State 
protection, the same as song birds. There has been an 
coon season of a month or two for a good many years. 

hey are now off the list as game birds, and are listed 
with -song birds, and may not be shot or trapped at any 
season of the year. The penalty for killing them is the 
same as that for killing song birds, which is $5 for 
each and every bird, half of which fine, we believe, goes to 
the informant, and half to the school fund of the town- 
ship in which the birds are killed. Deputy Warden Har- 
baugh says that he is determined that the law shall be 
strictly enforced.” Mrs. EMMA JAQUES. 


The New York Cold Storage Case. 


In the noted cold storage case, the Arctic Freezing Co. 
have been served with a complaint and summons, demand- 
ing penalties of over one million dollars.. An effort has 

made to have the real owners’ names of the stuff 
revealed, and sue them instead of the Freezing Co., but 
this having failed by amicable means, the fight will go on 
against the Freezing Co., during which the storers’ names 
will come to the surface through legal inquisition, The 
storers have employed Guggenheimer, Untermyer & Mar- 
shall to defend their interests. There is no question that 
the publicity given and the importance of this case will 
inure to the benefit of game law restrictions all over 


the saan: It is said that it will be carried to the U. S. 
Supreme Court. 


On Dakota Prairies. 


Gatessure, N. D., July 29.—The feast of the green corn 
is at hand up here, and nature’s bounty is very lavish this 
year. Vegetation is luxuriant and wears its richest greens. 
The outlook across the prairie is extremely lovely just 
now. The weather is about perfect. The sloughs are 
full of water and there are ducks in all of them. Going 
to be a good many chickens, too. Hope to look at a few 
over my old Remington myself, and a little later on a 
platter also. If you want to see Dakota at her prettiest, 
now is your chance. J. P. W. 





“The Real and Original Game Hog.” 


Unoer the title of “The Real and Original Game Hog, 
Drawn by Himself,” the Marlin Fire Arms Co. have 
reprinted from the Forest anp StrEAM the Didymus cor- 
respondence relative to G. O. Shields, or Coquina. This, 
it will be recalled, was in the main an exposition of the 
doings of Mr. Shields, as related by himself, in Florida. 
The Didymus letters attracted much attention at the 
time and, as now distributed by the Messrs. Marlin, will 
doubtless interest a new circle of readers. 


Maryland Bay Birds. 


Stockton, Md., Aug. 1.—There are a good many birds 
moving, mostly yellowlegs. Some of my patrons have 
been down and got all the shooting they wanted. Last 
year I did not have anything like room for all who. an- 
swered my advertisement in Forest AND STREAM, but I 


have now. O. D. Foutks. 


Sea and Gag Lishing. 


Proprietors of fis 
them in Forzst anp 











resorts will find it profitable to advertise 





Bass in the Gatineau Country. 


A REGION that is destined within the next few years to 
become one of the most famous in the world for black 
bass lies to the north of Ottawa, Canada. The Gatineau 
country, as it is called, is as yet unknown to the majority 
of American anglers, probably because of the fact that 
it has not been exploited, as have been the more familiar 
resorts, both on this side of the line and in Canada. The 
Gatineau country is within easy reach of New York, 
via Ottawa, and the Ottawa, Northern & Western Rail- 
way, but after reaching the terminus of the latter, at 
Gracefield, some sixty miles to the north of Ottawa, the 
visitor, if he desires to fish the almost unknown lakes 
to the north, must rough it, so-far as transportation goes; 
although, as a matter of fact, he can live very comforta- 
bly at the homes of settlers scattered here and there, or 
camp, according to his desire. But no matter which 
course he pursues, he is certain to find some of the most 
magnificent bass fishing in Canada. 

I made the trip last summer in company with Chas. 
Genslinger, proprietor of the Hotel Cecil, Ottawa, and 
while I am an expert angler, as the term goes, my expe- 
rience may prove of interest to those who have been 
looking for a region where fish exist in reality, and not 
altogether in the hotel and railway books. Leaving Ot- 
tawa one morning, a pleasant trip over the Ottawa, 
Northern & Western, brought the party, about noon, to 
Gracefield, the terminus at present, although the system 
is to be extended north in the near future. At Grace- 
field a local hotel keeper furnished what is known as an 
“express,” but which is only an ordinary spring wagon, 
and at about 3 P. M. brought our party to the lower end 
of Blue Sea Lake, ten miles, more or less, distant from 
Gracefield. Blue Sea Lake some day will be a famous 
resort. It is an exquisite sheet of water, eight or nine 
miles long, dimpled with islands, and perfect in its pres- 
ent solitude. ere are half a dozen settlers scattered 
the length of the lake, who, while they are not in the 
boarding house business, will accommodate fishermen 
with such as can be offered. But Blue Sea Lake was not 
the destination of our party. By previous arrangement 
our guide, who lived at the upper end of the lake, met the 
“express” and conveyed us to his home by boat. The 
wenthae nae hed far fishing or anything else that after- 


noon, but a dozen fine bass were taken on the trip up, 
trolling. As many more might have been secured, but 
the guide had been instructed to make speed: and no par- 
ticular attention was. paid to the matter of fishing. Blue 
Sea Lake offers many beautiful spots for camping; and, 
in fact, it is to be the center some day of quite a. summer 
colony. The superintendent of the Ottawa, Northern & 
Western, P. W. Reeseman, who is a New Yorker and 
one of the most energetic and able railway officials in 
Canada, hopes to provide a fine hotel at this point soon, 
for the influx of American visitors which is certain to 
follow; and he has also planned to improve the facilities 
for reaching the upper Gatineau country, . In the mean- 
time, however, those who delight in fleeing from the 


tourist crowd can reach, in twenty-four hours from New . 


York, a region as wild and primitive as any in Canada, 
and find —s unsurpassed. The bass in Blue Sea 
Lake grow.to large size, and 5 pounders are common 
to the expert angler. 

Our party, as stated, did not spend any time on this 
lake. After a night at the house of the guide, Eachie, 
who has lived on the shores of the lake for years, a trip 
was taken the next morning to a small lake lying a mile 
or two to the east, which we were told offered chances 
for very large bass. And the information was correct. 
Mr. Genslinger and the writer caught in this little lake, 
nameless and unmapped, no less that twenty big bass in 
two hours’ fishing. Several of these bass ran close to 
4 pounds, two went several ounces over 5 pounds, and 
none were kept weighing less than 3 pounds. There 
are many other small lakes in the vicinity quite as good 
as the one visited; in fact, they ought to be better, for 
they are never fished, except by an occasional settler, or 
an Indian from the reservation to the north. It is rather 
difficult to reach some of these lakes, but to those who 
want wilderness fishing these waters can be recommended 
without qualification. 

Following a prearranged programme, we left Eachie’s 
in the late afternoon, via an “express” route through the 
woods and arrived at Maniwaki, a town of considerable 
pretensions, some thirty miles distant from Gracefield, 
in the evening. Here is a village far removed from rail- 
way travel, yet the scene of great activity from a trade 
standpoint. It is the base of supplies for the great lum- 
ber camps of the far north, it boasts of fine churches, 
schools, and one store, at least, which rivals those of the 
large cities. The town is the creation in part of the 
genius of the late Charles Logue, a very wealthy trader, 
whose business is now continued by his brother. Charles, 
an affable and cultured gentleman, who finds relaxation 
from the monotony of solitude in occasional trips to 
Europe. It was surprising to find in this town, remote 
from civilization, water works, acetylene gas, a hotel 
with porcelain bath tubs, and every evidence of a refined 
local life. The improvements are due to the Logue 
family, who own thousands upon thousands of acres of 
the surrounding farm and, timber lands, and whose 
wealth is reckoned—but that has nothing to do with 
fishing. 

The morning following our arrival found us flying 
behind Mr. Logue’s magnificent private coach team to- 
ward Hardwood Lake, a beautiful sheet of water some 
fourteen miles to the east and north.This was our destina- 
tion. Hardwood Lake is one of a chain of. beautiful 
sheets of water that extend north and south for miles. 
The lake itself is leased by a number of residents of 
Maniwaki, from whom it is necessary to secure permis- 
sion to fish. Even in that country of black bass it has 
a reputation for gamy fish, and it deserves it. Putting 
up at the farm house of Mr. John Kenny, a settler, we 
were, as events subsequently proved, in the center of 
the finest black bass fishing in all Canada. Hard- 
wood Lake is seldom fished; many of the other 
lakes are virgin, except for occasional visits from the 
Indians, and on several no white man except the writer 
has ever wet a line. To detail the sport these lakes 
afford will not be attempted by one who does not claim 
expert ability in angling. But the plain truth is that 
the veriest tyro can here make a record in weight and 
number of bass if his conscience permits. Two hours’ 
trolling any morning meant seventeen to twenty bass, 
and by bass two and three pounders are meant, as that 
was minimum weight agreed upon. There was nothing 
to do with the fish, when caught, and they were, with 
the amore of two or three, returned to the water as 
soon as brought to the canoe. What a “fish-hog” could 
do in these waters in the course of a week’s work is a 
subject fearful to contemplate, and, it is hoped, one that 
will never have to be recorded as an actuality. Fre- 
quently, in paddling over the clear waters of these lakes, 
the writer has seen, on the bottom, dozens of bass of 
great size, and in reeling in one fish, it was not unusual 
to have several follow the unfortunate victim to the very 
landing net. Woe betide the frog that escapes from the 
bait bucket in a canoe on Hardwood Lake! His first 
jump into the lake is followed by a swirl in the water. 
the splash of a broad tail, and the disappearance of the 
frog down the throat of a hungry bass. This happened 
frequently, and again, when the hooked bass in his 
struggles to escape shot the bait half a dozen feet up the 
line, there was a race between several of his fellows in 
the water to secure the tid-bit. This may sound exag- 
gerated, but it happened on more than one occasion 
during that week of splendid sport. Our party went out 
to break no records; we did not even see how many fish 
we could catch, and compromise with conscience by re- 
turning them to the water. It was quite sufficient to take 
the few we wanted, and that done, to spend the remainder 
of the day exploring the nooks and corners of the Jakes, 
or in contemplation of the beautiful mountain scenery for 
which the region some day will be famous. The only 
‘fish story” that I will attempt will be to say that on 
one pleasant afternoon, when the wind was right and con- 
ditions were otherwise favorable, I caught, in quick suc- 
cession, three bass which tipped the scales at 5 pounds 
and—well, a few ounces—each. That was enough. 
There are many there which are larger, and it is my hope 
this year to make their acquaintance. T don’t, no mat- 
ter; it is — sufficient to know that they are there, 
and long life to them! 

As to the matter of bait, we found small frogs good 
for trolling, and minnows, either live or artificial, a very 
tempting lure. But the bass are not capricions; they will 


bite at anything, and as to gaminess, they are a rev- 
elation. The heavy bass that will not make three and 
four leaps high out of water, when permitted, is the ex- 
ception, and the savage rushes and lunges that these den- 
izens of the cold, springlike waters of the northern lakes 
indulge in, once hooked, are still a thrilling memory. 
The country cannot be visited to best advantage unless 
previous arrangements have been made, and Mr. Reese- 
man, superintendent of the Ottawa, Northern & West- 
ern Railway, at Ottawa, or Mr. Genslinger, of the Hotel 
Cecil, himself. an enthusiastic angler, should be con- 
sulted by intending tourists. The accommodations are 
primitive, and it is somewhat of a shock to the average 
city fisherman to find the women of the houses where 
he stops using spinning wheels, and to meet adults who 
have never seen a railway train, to whom the multiplying 
reel and the eight-ounce jointed rod are a mystery, and 
the little conveniences of modern life a sealed book. 
Yet they are intelligent, honest folk, hospitable, and in 
their simple, monotonous lives are working out the 
destiny of our sister nation, The pioneer of our own 
frontier lives again in these northern woods, and is the 
empire builder in the same sense that Daniel Boone 
and his contemporaries opened this continent for us. 
In closing it is perhaps proper to say that the Gatineau 
country is the natural home of the red deer, and in the 
proper season furnishes sport beside which the hunting 
of the Adirondacks is tame, indeed. 
C. A. Hazen. 


ANGLING NOTES. 


Red Drum and Channel Bass. 


Mr. Tuos. J. Conroy, of New York, writes me a letter 
from which I quote: “To settle at least twenty-five or 
thirty disputes I have had over my counter within the 
last week or so, will you, in your notes in Forest AND 
STREAM, tell us about the channel bass? A man told me 
recently that the Aquarium here advertised the fish as a 
red drum or channel bass. You may remember that I 
asked you some time last year when you were in the 
store, and if I remember correctly you told me there was 
no red drum, but there was a black drum, but I was not 
positive enough to quote you in the matter. It is a fish 
that has been caught extensively along the New Jersey 
coast, and it will settle many disputes to decide what the 
fish is, and I will cut out your answer from Forest AND 
STREAM and put it up here in the store where customers 
can see it.” ; 

Mr. Conroy must have misunderstood me, for I cannot 
think I would have said there was no red drum, for there 
is a red drum, and it is called channel bass, and it is the 
fish which he refers to. : 

It is more than possible that I said we had no black 
drums, for though there are two black, one is found off 
the coast of South America and the other off the coast of 
southern California, where it is known as red roncador 
and also as black croacker, but as they are not found in 
Atlantic coast waters, it is quite likely I did say we did 
not have the black drum. 

The red drum, or channel bass, Sclenops ocellatus 
(Linn.), is a fish found on the coast from New York to 
Texas, and particularly in Florida and Texas, is highly 
regarded as a game fish and important as a food fish. Jor- 
dan and Evermann give its coloring: “Color grayish-sil- 
very, iridescent, often washed with coppery red; each 
scale with a center of dark points, these forming rather 
obscure, irregular, undulating brown stripes along the 
rows of scales; a jet black ocellated spot about as large 
as eye at base of caudal above, this sometimes duplicated.” 

I noticed specimens of this fish at the New York 
Aquarium very lately, but do not recall the names, though 
Mr. Conroy’s friend quotes them correctly. 


Red Trout at Pan-American. 


I have at last seen the red trout of Canada alive in 
water. It was only a week or so ago that.I said some- 
thing about this fish in reply to a correspondent, and then, 
if memory serves, mentioned that I had made two journeys 
to distant lakes in Canada to find them and had failed; 
but I saw them in the tanks of the United States Fish 
Commission exhibit at Buffalo. In another tank near by 
are saibling or golden trout frem Averill Pond in Ver- 
mont, and these saibling have been pronounced identical 
with the Sunapee saibling of New Hampshire. Commis- 
sioner Titcomb wrote me on his return from Canada that 
he had eleven of the red trout, and later that two, the 
largest fish, had died. I found seven still alive when I 
reached Buffalo, and side by side it is no wonder that at 
first glance the red trout of Canada is taken to be the 
same as the Sunapee saibling; but it may be wondered in 
this month of July why the trout from Canada is called 
red trout. The most striking difference between the two 





- atcile 


-fish is that the Canada trout has a forked tail and the 


Sunapee saibling a square tail, and the broad white 
marginal fins of the Sunapee fish are absent in the Canada 
fish, although the latter has a fine white line on margin 
of some of the fins, but entirely absent on the pectorals. 
In general appearance the two fish are very like in shape 
and coloring, slender bodies and olive-greenish backs, but 
no one would suspect that at spawning time the Canada 
fish puts on a color that rivals a sunset’s glow and well 
entitles it to the name of red trout. As the two fish will 
later be described by an ichthyologist who has studied 
them more closely, with more specimens at his disposal, 
than any other man, I only call attention here to the fact 
that visitors to the exposition may see the fish for them- 
selves and compare them as they swim in their respective 
tanks, and as the exhibit as a whole is the best that has 
ever been made at any exposition, it will be well worth 
visiting for features other than the living fish. 


Michigan Grayling. 

One of the tanks at the exhibit in the Government build- 
ing contains some live grayling from Michigan, and it 
o the only opportunity that many will have to see 
what has now come to be a rare fish. The practical ex- 
i of the Michigan grayling followed so closely upon 
i that I was surprised to find such fine ex- 
oe of fish 


i 


at Buffalo. As all efforts to cultivate 


gtayling artificially were failures, the fish seemed to 
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be doomed from the very first, and the scores that anglers 
have’ made and published of grayling killed must now 
haunt their makers. To me the short history 
of the Michigan grayling borders on the pathetic. Pos- 
sibly I have idealized the fish until it has become some- 
thing more to me than a vertebrate with fins and scales, 
and fills the place of a martyr among fishes. Certainly 
I rejoice to find that there are still enough of the grayling 
left to make an exhibit at Buffalo, and this gives one faith 
to believe that there may be streams where one may yet 
entice a very few with the artificial fly and have the honor 
of catching one of the most shy and delicate of fishes, and 
then return it to the water, 


A Working Fishway. 


A most instructive exhibit in the collection of the U. S. 
Fish Commission is a working model of an improved Cail 
fishway, the improvements being made by Wm. H. von 
Bayer, engineer and architect of the United States Fish 
Commission. It is this pattern of fishway that the Forest, 
Fish and Game Commission of New York is erecting in 
the Salmon River near Pulaski, to enable the salmon 
which were found there as the result of planting fry in 
the stream to find their way to the upper waters, from 
which they were barred by four dams. The model of the 
improved fishway demonstrates its practicability before 
the eyes of the visitors to the exposition. Young rain- 
bow trout, as they are hatched and after the sac is ab- 
sorbed, are placed in the water at the foot of the fishway 
and many make their way up through the fishway to the 
pool above it, and every morning they are returned to the 
pool at the foot, only to repeat the operation of ascending 
through the fishway, showing most conclusively that the 
fishway will perform what is claimed for it. It is a case 
of seeing is believing. There are many other features of 
the exhibit of the United States Commission worthy of 
extended notice at another time. A. N. CHENEY. 





4 * 
Tarpon Fishing. 

Tarpon, Texas, July 26.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
I have looked in vain for an expression from the tarpon 
critics on the able paper of my friend Waddell on tarpon 
tackle. Though I claim the honor of being his pupil, I am 
not prepared to follow him to the full extent of his com- 
prehensive outfit or to allow his paper to go unchallenged 
as a possible deterrent to those who may wish to try the 
sport. 

I have read his paper with pride and profit. Having 
undertaken to give a list, he must be excused for being 
comprehensive, though he may have enumerated many 
things which under certain conditions would be cumber- 
some and unnecessary. In summer time especially there is 
no need of hunting coat or other heavy clothing. The 
lighter the latter the more comfortable. I prefer to get 
my feet wet occasionally to inclosing them in a pair of 
waders. No doubt Mr. Waddell and others who can 
frequently enjoy the sport as he does will find abundant 
use of everything in his list. My lot is to be content with 
a few weeks in the season with the tarpon, and I know 
of no more enjoyable or profitable manner of spending 
the short time that one can snatch from more serious 
affairs. ‘My object on those occasions is to throw off all 
care and burden and to set out with rod and reel and 
small. valise containing a few changes and a little tackle. 
I fear that Mr. Waddell’s list, entailing an initial expense 
of two or three hundred dollars, would scare the average 
beginner. This I know was not intended, however, for 
when he furnished me with a list of the outfit necessary 
in my case, it consisted of a $20 reel, a $12 rod, a Hall 
line No. 27, a dozen Van Vleck hooks and three dozen 
large barrel swivels; and with these I was content, until 
I saw‘his list and Mr. W. B. Leach’s outfit, from which 
I propose to cull for future use—a small vise, some strong 
wire, wire cutter, a pair of flat pincers, a pair of round 
pincers, a file, a screw driver, an oiler, a sheet of emery 
paper and some old line. This, with my present outfit, is 
all that is necessary, in my estimation, for a pleasant 
outing. 

I am glad Mr. Waddell has called attention to the fact 
that tarpon tackle is too light. In nineteen days and a 
half that I fished this summer, I broke the wire snell six 
or seven times; the Van Vleck hook three times; in ten 
days that I was compelled to use the 27 Hall line it broke 
three times. The balance of the time I used a Hall 37 
with entire satisfaction. It is very discouraging to lose so 
many of the largest and most coveted fish of one’s catch. 
Judging from the number of complaints that I have heard 
from all sides, even this is not a fair average of the loss 
occasioned light tackle. I wish the manufacturers 
would take matter into consideration and furnish a 
stronger article to those who desire it. The manufac- 
turers, however, are not entirely to blame; some men will 
not use heavy tackle, and we are all apt to compare the 
lightness of our tackle with the weight and strength of the 
mc paying thereby an indirect compliment to our own 
ski 


I have not seen Mr. Waddell’s paper on where to fish. I 
trust he has not slighted Aransas Pass. I can give no 
opinion on its relative merits, having no experience any- 
where else, but from what I have heard and seen, few 
places, if any, would have furnished me the sport that it 
has this season. In nineteen days and a half I landed 
fifty-eight tarpon, four sharks, eight jackfish and two 
Jewfish without any extra skill or other advantage over 
the ordinary every-day amateur. I never enjoyed such 
recreation. To my mind it is the pink of perfection. I 
don’t know where to go nor what to do to improve on 
it. If you add to the above the balmy sea air and an 
occasional bath in the surf, it would be difficult to sur- 
pass it. 

Now let me say a word in behalf of the tarpon himself. 
I have heard a great ‘deal of discussion in regard to the 
fate of those landed on the beach. I incline to the opinion 
of the majority, who hold that they invariably die or are 
devoured by the sharks. I am inclined to think so, be- 
cause of the number cast upon the shore, and be- 
cause of the thumping they give their heads on the ground 
occasionally, causing blood to flow from the mouth. So 


dazed are t when returned that they cannot make their 
way to water; the boatman has generally to steer 
them out. Frequently they float on their backs as long as 


they are in sight. Fish that are intended to be returned 
should not be landed on the beach. The hook should be 
taken from them at the end of the boat in deep water. I 
have done it and have seen it done in this way. When 
the fish is ready to land he is reeled in to the end of 
the boat. Then the boatman takes his gaff, passes back 
and holding the snell with the left hand passes the point of 
the gaff through the thin skin under the tongue and imme- 
diately behind the lower jaw and jabs it against the boat. 
Here it is easily held by the fisherman until the hook is 
removed. Then the boatman takes the gaff again, esti- 
mates the length and weight of the fish and sets it free. 
Compare the fate of this fish with the one landed on the 
beach and you can readily see that his chances for life are 
a thousand to one. In fact, except for the exhaustion of 
the struggle, which a few hours’ rest will dispel, and a 
small hole in his mouth, which closes immediately that the 
gaff is removed, and which in a few days will heal up, he 
is just as he was before he struck for the bait. My boat- 
man at first protested that this could not be done, but 
after a little patient coaching he was delighted to find 
that it could be, and frequently in half the time that it 
would take to land the fish on the beach. 

If I have hereby obtained for the silver king at the 
hands of his friends more humane treatment, of which, in- 
deed, he is so worthy, and encouraged others to try this 
most enjoyable and beneficial recreation, and pleased my 
friend Waddell, I feel grateful for having done through 
your good will what I set out to accomplish. 

M. J. O’Dwyer. 


Brown Trout in the Adirondacks. 


Boonvit_e, N. Y.—Editor Forest and Stream: A recent 
remarkable catch of a 5-pound trout in the waters of Mill 
Creek, a stream flowing through this village, and which 
has yielded a most prolific supply of small trout for the 
last century, has created no little excitement among local 
anglers. The creek runs into the northerly part of the 
village from the west and flows in an easterly direction, 
being one of the many tributaries of Black River, some 
three miles distant. In wet seasons the waters—of the 
stream turn the wheels of a half dozen mills located in 
the village, but the greater part of the year the waters 
are shallow, especially so in the summer months. There 
has been no stocking of the stream for the last ten years, 
but catches of trout of a pound weight are not infrequent, 
though the average weight of those caught does not ex- 
ceed 4 ounces. The largest brook trout taken from the 
stream heretofore weighed 234 pounds. 

For several years anglers have brought home well 
filled baskets, but always with the doubtful tale of the 
big fellow that got away. The big fellow referred to 
above was captured by Dr. Webster S. Seavey, of this 
village, last Friday afternoon. Out of a cold spring 
hole he drew him with a 7-ounce rod, leading him into 
shallow water and drawing him thence to the shore. The 
bait used was an ordinary minnow. Many persons 
viewed the prize, which was caught forty rods east of 
the corporate limits of the village. Various opinions 
were expressed as to the variety of the trout caught. 
Dr. Seavey claimed it to be a speckled or brook trout, 
but other well-known anglers insist that it was a hybrid. 
The weight of the fish was 5 pounds, and length 2514 
inches. It had the appearance of having been hooked 
in the mouth several times, the upper jaw being out of 
shape, and with no teeth on the left side. The upper jaw 
from the corner of the mouth was % inch shorter than 
the lower, the latter measuring 4 inches. The trout was 
of a dark color, with large red spots on sides and dark 
yellowish specks about the head and back, the red spots 
appearing on about two-thirds of the distance between 
head and tail. The flesh was pink in color, firm and of 
good flavor; in fact, similar in appearance and taste to 
a brook trout. It is possible that the trout at some 
season of high water had come up Mill Creek Stream 
from Balck River, and remained in the shallow waters 
to baffle the efforts of the many anglers who frequent 
the prolific waters in which it was caught. 

Francis A. WILLARD. 

[The fish described by Mr. Willard, and of which he 
sends a photograph, is the brown trout of Europe, intro- 
duced into this country, and often incorrectly called Ger- 
man brown trout, and by the U. S. Fish Commission 
called Von Bahr trout, after the distinguished German 
who early sent the eggs to this country. A mark by which 
the brown trout (Salmo fario) can always be recognized 
is a pink spot on the adipose fin, for no ote trout has it.] 








About “Giving It Away.” — 


St. Paut, Minn.—Editor Forest and Stream: Your 
remarks about giving away the good fishing spots to the 
outside world lead up to the practice of secretiveness in 
fishermen. The man who as a rule can keep a secret 
will suffer the tortures of a Byrnes third degree, and 
come out with the secret of his favorite trout stream or 
bass lake entombed in his breast. I think there are 
some fishermen who would be shot first before they would 
divulge the whereabouts of their particular stream. Well, 
in all this I presume there is the natural principle of 
keeping what you have. A miner would not proclaim 
to the world his newly found pay gravel or rich out- 
cropping until his claim had been entered and duly filed. 
giving him exclusive ownership. Now the fisherman as a 
rule does not own his stream, and when he finds a stream 
back in the wilderness choked with big trout, why, he 
keeps as still as death about it, trusting that no one may 
find it out and thus will the stream remain undisturbed 
until a year hence. 

And here is where the art of medicine differs from the 
art of fishing. If the physician finds some new remedy 
of greater service than any heretofore known, he tells his 
brother practitioners all about it, so humanity can be 
helped. Not so the angler. When he makes a discovery 
he keeps it to himself and sees that the rest of fishing 
humanity do not “get on to it.” _ 

But I have never yet found a good spot but I was 
willing to let the other fellow know about it, be it lake or 
stream—a foolish thing to do in the opinion of many, but 
nevertheless I have so done. 

CHarLes CRrIsTAporo. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


They Got Muscallunge. 


Cuicaco, Ill., Aug. 3.—One of the most successful mus- 
callunge parties to leave Chicago this summer was that 
engineered by Mr. W. T. Davis, of Chicago, representative 
of the Kansas City Star, which party has but recently 
returned from the Manotowish chain of Wisconsin. The 
party, as made up, was something of a family affair, Mr. 
Davis being accompanied by his daughter and son, Mr. 
Budke, of St. Louis, taking along his family, and there 
being also in the party the Misses Caldwell, Miss Lulu 
Perkins, Miss Flossie Cowgill, Miss Susie Thompson and 
Miss Lucas. Dick Brandon, of Lord & Thomas; Mr. 
George Williams and Mr. John Walker, completed the 
list. The party made a stay of three weeks, driving seven 
miles from Manotowish Station to Rest Lake, and then 
going up the river to Manotowish Lake. They comprised, 
it is true, quite a number of rods, and had several days 
of fishing, but the results.seem to be beiier than those of 
any other party that has been in there this season. 

The largest fish weighed 25 pounds, and was taken by 
Miss Cowgill, a lady who had never before wet a fish line 
in all her life. She had been fishing but a short time be- 
fore this fish struck, and naturally had rather an interest- 
ing time for a while. Mr. Brandon was in the boat at 
the time with Miss Cowgill, and in attempting to gaff 
the ‘lunge got it only part way inboard, and then told the 
guide to row ashore. At this moment the fish struggled 
and broke away from the gaff, going again into the water 
for a little run. Fortunately the hooks still held, and 
the ‘lunge was finally boated and secured. 4 

Mr. Davis himself was fortunate in taking a fish weigh- 
ing 24% pounds, although it was 3% inches longer than 
that taken by Miss Cowgill, which fish, although heavier, 
measured but 44% inches, whereas that taken by Mr. 
Davis ran 48 inches full. Mr. Budke had several nice 
‘lunge, his largest being 43 inches in length and weighing 
20 pounds. Miss F. Caldwell killed one handsome fish of 
40 inches length and 16 pounds weight, and Miss Lucas 
took one weighing 12 pounds. Mr. Davis’ son, F. G. 
Davis, killed a handsome “lunge of 16 pounds, and differ- 
ent members of the party had fish of 10, 11 or 12 pounds. 
At one time this party, or rather three boats of the party, 
came down in front of the hotel at the same time, and 
each boat was playing a muscallunge. Fishing of this 
kind is not ordinary in these days on our muscallunge 
waters. . It is thought that the water in the river was 
getting a little low, as the dam was open, and that the 
fish were just beginning to be uneasy and were moving 
back into the lake. The party were delighted with their 
trip, and purpose repeating it next year. Mr. Davis, who 
is the best fellow in the world among those good fellows, 
the newspaper men, gets up one of these big parties nearly 
every year. Dick Brandon, of Lord & Thomas, went 
along to tell them how to fish’ for muscallunge, and he 
seems to have been about the only one in the outfit who 
did not get any good muscallunge. Such is life. 


The Waterville Bullheads. 


The howl which recently arose from the village of 
Waterville, Minn., at the cutting off of their ancient bull- 
head privileges by the State Fish Commission, has resulted 
rather unexpectedly in favor of the bullhead-infested com- 
munity. After a long and hot argument before the State 
Fish Commission, where a delegation of the citizens of 
Waterville presented a petition for relief from the too 
numerous numbers of bullheads, the Commission finally 
granted permission to the citizens of Waterville to re- 
sume their former industry of shipping bullheads, this 
industry, however, to be carried on only under a special 
bullhead inspector. Mr. L. L. Blair, of Waterville, has 
been appointed to this onerous position and will receive 
his pay from the citizens. The latter claim that they 
ship $1,200 worth of bullheads every month, and sub- 
mit that the State Fish Commission will cost the life of 
every able-bodied citizen of Waterville unless the latter 
be permitted to continue in their favorite calling of ship- 
ping this succulent product. 





Western Men on the Cascapedia, 


Messrs. Watts Humphreys and C. E. Davis, of Saginaw, 
are just back from ten days’ fishing on the Cascapedia 
River. Mr. Humphreys had the good fortune to kill two 
handsome salmon, and to raise three others. This was un- 
expected luck, for the salmon season was practically over. 
The gentlemen went for the trout fishing and had mag- 
nificent success. The largest trout tdken was 514 pounds, 
but each had many which ran from 4 to 4% pounds. 
These gentlemen were guests of Mr. W. B. Mershon, of 
Saginaw, who in the following week will probably send 
down to his lodge on the Cascapedia his friends, Major 
Lyons and wife, also of Saginaw. Mr. Mershon_ will 
hardly be able to attend his guests, a multitude of business 
engagements making this impossible. 


Must Not Seine. 


Mr. Nat H. Cohen, President of the Illinois Fish Com- 
mission, issued the following notice regarding the ob- 
servance of the new Illinois fish law, for which as great 
publicity as possible is requested: 

“The Board of Fish Commissioners have instructed the 
various fish wardens of the State to prosecute all persons 
seining or netting fish in the rivers of the State and other 
waterways which are not used for commercial navigation. 
This action of the board is taken under Section 1 of the 
act of 1899, still in force, according to the following 
opinion by one of the most eminent attorneys of the 
State: 

“ ‘The act of May 11, 1901, prohibits all kinds of fishin 
except with hook and line between the 15th day of Apri 
and the rst day of August, and for bass, pike and pickerel 
at all times, except with hook and line. The provisions of 
this act leave in full force and effect the provisions of 
Section 1 of the act of June 11, 1897, prohibiting fishin 
at other times, except in accordance with the provisions 0 
that act, and it is therefore lawful between the 1st day of 
August and the 15th day, of April to seine with meshes 
not less than 2 inches square in the waters of the State 
used for commercial navigation.’ ” 
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Chicago Fly-Casting Club. 


The following are the records of the Chicago Fly-Cast- 
ing Club on the date of July 27, also for the re-entry 


events of July 13 and July 27. The next contest of the 
club will be held on Aug. 10. 








Accuracy and Delicacy 
Long Distance Delicacy. Bait Casting Bait. 
Fly. Feet. Per Cent. Per Cent. Per Cent. 
H. H. Ainsworth......... 80 90 5-6 90 1-2 
By ED, Babhecd..ccercvccee> 88 $8 1-3 7 
iy: as, MOM ssvnsescene 104 92 2-3 941-5 
L. L, Boecksem....cc003 os ob 80 9-10 
Re-entry, July 13: 
Bellows 95 1-6 89 3-10 97 1-46 
Bellows 94 2-3 se 
Belasco 84 88 1-2 94 2-3 
Belasco 90 14 - . 
PEE sansnvcpocverece 06 ¥ 91 81 1-6 
TOUNEEIEE cc cccccccvccccce os os 89 9-10 72 2-3 
CED dccddocccccccceees 85 os 72 2-3 93 1-3 
cpdccchvevevesce 9s = 85 9-10 88 1-6 
SN cess eeanbap>oenaeens 97 92 1-6 97 5-6 95 5-6 
SE? Sckchvinpuysodsopes. 26 94 1-46 ve o 
Letterman ..........+.++- 90 bs 76 1-10 89 
EEE Sin csvoveponcsdnese we 84 4-10 96 1-2 
SEL: Hivnsoabbnweepespeesy 106 95 1-2 6 aa 
EK? dice scbGabvanpeseses Be 97 2-3 a 
H. G. Hascall............ 99 93 2-3 96 4-5 
M.. Cy Heston. ..c.cccce0e 80 9 2-3 93 4-5 
G. A. Hinterleitner...... .. 84 7-10 
E. R. Letterman........ .. 85 3-5 
FP. ON. Peet.....cccccces -103 95 91 9-10 
OE, SOs ANDAs ep cepeccvies 78 89 1-3 93 1-10 
J] F Robertson........... .. 65 3-10 
( REGO.» cccwosee se oe 87 1-5 
BC OB sicccccseccves 102 92 1-2 94 4-5 
Bs B. Bettis ive vccccccccesy 0 = 76 8-10 
Re-entry, July 

Hascall ......cccccccccses os 93 5-6 *# 
PED “Uccrcbenssbonveesebs oo 88 1-2 


Winning scores: Long distance fly, I. H. Bellows, 
104 feet; accuracy and delicacy fly, F. N. Peet, 95 per 
cent.; bait-casting, I. D. Bellows, 97 per cent. 


Got Some Rainbow. 


Mr. H. G. Hascall, one of the most enthusiastic anglers 
for the rainbow trout which we can furnish in Chicago, is 
recently back from a successful trip on the Pére Mar- 
quette River of Michigan. He had some splendid fish, one 
running over 3 pounds, and is as enthusiastic as ever over 
the magnificent sport furnished by this fish. The rainbow 
trout is certainly coming up very rapidly in the opinion 
of Chicago anglers. 


The St. Joe as a Bass Stream. 

Everybody in Chicago knows where the St. Joe River is. 
Its name in full is the St. Joseph River, and it flows into 
Lake Michigan well toward its foot, opposite Chicago. 
This is the stream which was formerly ascended by the 
voyageurs who reached the Mississippi by way of the 
Illinois and the Kankakee, the portage being near South 
Bend, Ind. The St. Joseph River is a clear and bright 
stream,’and has always been a good bass water, although 
punished hard enough by local and visiting anglers. Flow- 
ing into Lake Michigan, it no doubt receives a great many 
of its fish from that lake, which, contrary to the under- 
standing of many anglers, still contains a good many 
black bass, although no one fishes for black bass in Lake 
Michigan. Mr. F. N. Peet and a friend returned last 
week from a bass trip on the St. Joe, and they report very 
fine sport indeed, killing a couple of dozen of nice bass 
each day they fished. They used spoon hook and pork rind 
for bait, and found the fish eager and gamy, taking many 
bass over 3 pounds, and some between 4 and 5 pounds. 
They describe the river itself as being lovely as an angling 
stream. They took boat at the station on the Michigan 
Central Railroad, which is located at the St. Joe crossing. 
and thence ran down stream in that most delightful of all 
angling fashions, drifting with the current. 


Death of Mr. Woodford. 


Mr. Philip R. Woodford, generally known among Chi- 
cago sportsmen as Phil. Woodford, died this week at his 
country home in Glencoe. Mr. Woodford for many years 
was director of the Wells-Nellegar Co., wholesale hard- 
ware dealers, and had always a great deal of fondness 
for the sporting goods department of the trade. He was a 
lover of the sport of upland and marsh, as well as an 
enthusiastic hunter of big game, and an angler of skill 
More than all this, he was a man of that big and broad 
nature which is so often found among sportsmen, a lov- 


able and unselfish soul, and withal one much to be missed 
by his many friends. 3 


Cannot Sue a State. 


Game Dealer E. W. Davis, of Detroit, Minn., 
former administration of Executive Agent Betner got a 
judgment against the State of Minnesota for $100 with 
costs of $81. The suit was brought on account of seizures 
of game in the northern part of Minnesota, which Davis 
claimed, and apparently proved, were made illegally Now 
Mr. Davis wants his $100 and costs, and inasmuch as the 
matter was about game, he writes to the present executive 
agent, Mr. S. F. Fullerton, to pay to him the $100 and 
costs. Mr. Fullerton has referred the matter to the At- 
torney-General, who advises Mr. Davis that the State can- 
not be sued, and that his judgment is not worth the paper 
on which it is written on the docket. Mr. Fullerton oe 
also advised Mr. Davis in accordance with the foregoing 


decision. He has suggested to Mr. Davis th 
the Attorney-General himself or agg Fy ay So 


the person of the v- 
ernor of the State, or take such action as may. seem to 
him aeueee in the premises. It would seem that there 
are certain advantages in being a State whi 
eaten g e which can sue and 


during the 


New Minnesota Hatchery. 
Work was commenced this week on th i 
‘ e Willow B 
State fish hatchery, near St. Paul, Minn.. which — 
completed, is to be one of the most complete hatcheries 
in the country, There is abundance of clear. cold water 
for this hatchery, and the location is perfect. It is thought 


that the construction will be completed b 
State Fish Commissio: h paren ame 


mn has in the lower 
about 6,000 steelhead and rainbow trout, eee eee 
black bass in the ‘upper pond. The new ponds which will 
be constructed will hold much greater numbers of graded 
fish. The grounds about the buildings will be parked and 
well cared for, so that the entire hatchery grounds will 


form a most beautiful and pleasant place for visitors, 


Will Take Sooners’ Wagons. 


It was the State of Minnesota that inaugurated the 
somewhat drastic but very effective protective measure 
of confiscating the dogs and guns of sooners caught in the 
act of hunting before the opening of the season. This 
year the Commission has decided upon yet more herodian 
measures. They have decided that if a party is caught 
shooting birds out of season, not only the dogs and guns 
will be taken from them, but also the wagons in which 
they are traveling. The same rule will be applied to any 
big-game shooters. Dogs, guns, boats and entire camp 
outfit,’ even provisions, and horses and wagons, will be 
seized by the warden. This will certainly make times 
mighty interesting for the sooners who go out to kill 
chickens in the egg shell or deer in the red coat. 

E. Hovueu. 


Hartrorp Buriprine, Chicago, Ill. 


The Sea Trout of Canada. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 
In Hallock’s Sportsmen's Gazetteer is a description 
given by me of a forked-tail speckled trout, found in 
a little mountain lake called Coon Pond, in the eastern 
townships of Canada. I have recently caught this same 
variety of trout in Lake Manitou some sixty miles 
north of Montreal. These fish do not run large, seldom 
ever a pound in weight. They are a slim, forked-tail 
trout, dark back, silver sides, white belly, with a fine but 
sharply defined jet black lateral line running from the 
tail to the gills. On each side of this line are several 
rows of light colored spots about the size of a small pea, 
while near the tail these spots are oblong in shape. There 
are also a few—very few—faint crimson spots on the fish, 
and numerous black spots about the size of a pinhead. 

These fish are called by the natives white trout, and 
are as gamy as possible for a fish of that size to be. It is 
a favorite trick when hooked to roll themselves mp in the 
casting line and tear the fly out of their mouth. Karly 
in the season they were caught with bait, but after the 
middle of May they rose freely to the fly. The Montreal 
and white-miller are the favorites. 

The water of Lake Manitou is cold and deep, and also 
contains the ordinary S. fontinalis. The fins of this 
white trout were when seen, about June 1, tinged with 
red. 

‘The Coon Pond trout spawned after the ice had formed 
late in December, and I presume that the Manitou fish 
spawn at the same season. 

Kindly place this fish for us. 





STANSTEAD. 





After reading Stanstead’s description of the forked-tail 
trout I naturally turned first to Hallock’s Gazetteer for 
the description of the forked-tailed trout from Coon 
Pond, but do not find it in my copy, which’ is the fifth 
edition, printed in 1879. I will be glad if Stanstead will 
give me the page on which mention is made of the fish 
he calls the Coon Pond trout. I am strongly inclined to 
believe this trout from Lake Manitou is the “sea trout 
of Canada,” about which I have written in this paper on 
several occasions. 

My first introduction to the “sea trout” came from a 
specimen sent to me by Mr. J. G. A. Creighton, from 
Ottawa, though the fish itself came from Lac de Marbre, 
in Ontario. This fish was pronounced by Prof. Garman 
a new species, and I was asked to name it, and did name 
it after Mr. Marston. Other specimens were sent to me 
and spoiled en route. I made two journeys in search of 
red trout in Canada, and the fish turned out to be male 
fontinalis in breeding colors, although in each instance 
it was promised that I would see a “red trout” with 
forked tail. Finally specimens came to me (also spoiled) 
from a new region, the Fourile Club waters. Then they 
were found in St. Bernard Club waters. Really. to be 
correct, I think they were discovered in these waters be- 
fore they were found in any other waters, except it be 
Lac de Marbre. Specimens were sent from there again 
and again, chiefly to be spoiled on the way; but last 
winter Mr. Simpson, who has a preserve adjoining the 
St. Bernard Club waters, brought six fine specimens to 
me, and I got them off within an hour of theif receipt 
to Prof. Garman, and I wired to Denton to go to Cam- 
bridge and paint them. This he did, and I received 
colored drawings of the young and adult. 

Last: fall Commissioner Titcomb, of Vermont. went 
to the Simpson preserve to hatch the fish artificially, and 
again this year to fish for them for the Pan-American 
Exposition. He was successful; the fish are now alive in 
the fish exhibit, Government Building, Buffalo. The 
fish that Denton painted will make an automobile shy 
and jump the fence should it meet them on the turn- 
pike, and one never need to ask why they are called 
red trout, once the picture is exhibited. It must be 
remembered that Denton’s paintings are of breeding fish 
in November. The paintings will be reproduced in the 
Fifth Annual Report of the Forest, Fish and Game 
Commission of the State of New York. Prof. Garman 
will have a specific description of the fish, and Com- 
missioner Titcomb will have a popular article. Prof. 
Garman has not yet given out his final opinion of the 
red trout, for which he has compared them with the big 
specimens of the Sunapee saibling and the Aviril Pond 
saibling, the same species. He wished small immature 
Sunapee fish for comparison before finally describing 
them. Stanstead’s description of spawning time. ap- 
pearance and habits fit the red trout in all particulars, ex- 
cept the deep red coloring, and that is peculiar only to 
spawning times, so that it is more than likely that his 
trout is the red or Marston trout. 


A. N. CHENEY. 


Fyke Nets in Rockaway Pond. 


State GAME Protector Overton, of Suffolk county, N. 
Y., has been called into Nassau county to stop illegal fyke 
netting in the East Rockaway Pond. After spending 
several days and nights there, he succeeded in securing 
evidence sufficient to arrest Wm. Webster, John B. Smith 
and Peter Terrell. The two former pleaded guilty last 
Tuesday when arraigned before Justice Hawkins, of Lyn- 
brook, and the fomece let them off upon the minimum fine 
of $10 each. Terrell has elected to stand trial, and will 
probably have to pay much more, 








Two Weeks Among the Thousand 
Islands.—II. 


(Continued from page 81.) 
Nioth Day—Yates’ Bay and Surroundings. 


Tus water lies about a couple of miles above the 
back of Sir John’s. We get up at Foley’s, have an early 
breakfast and start for Yates’ Bay. The angler can either 
make straight for the bay, under sail, if the wind is favor- 
able, or he caf row and troll along the Canadian main- 
land, It is good fishing for pickerel all the way. Yates’ 
Bay is a mighty good piece of water. Every year a 
number of muscallonge are taken from it; they are gen- 
erally taken just off the smooth rock at the lower outer 
point. About a mile above there is another bay. Mus- 
callonge are often taken alongside the quarry; the water 
is deep close up to shore. Just across the channel is 
Milton’s Island, at the foot of which is a small flat, a 
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NINTH DAY—YATES BAY. 
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great place for large pickerel of 12 or 15lbs. The choicest 
bit of miuscallonge water in the River St. Lawrence now 
before the fisherman; but it requires locating, as it 
is the end of the reef running out from Sir John’s, At 
the end there is a cross reef forming the letter T. You 
can either strike the reef and follow it out to the end, 
two miles from the head of the island, or you can locate 
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TENTH DAY—BOXON HARBOR. 





it by bringing the church spire on Sir John’s Island in 
line with the point on the one hand and directly looking 
up the valley at the back of Yates’ Island.on the other. 
The cross reef lies in about 16ft. of water, and is the home 
of some mighty monsters—in fact, some of the largest 
fish ever taken out of the St. Lawrence have been taken 
from this reef, and we believe never a small one. It is 
also a great bass reef. On one occasion we were fish- 
ing it for bass and catching them just as fast as we could 
tire them out on a very light rod and tackle. All at once 
this ceased, there was not a bite, and directly the head 
of a muscallonge showed above water. We lifted anchor, 
put out our trolling rigs and in half an hour were playing 
a pair that scaled 34 and 35lbs. each. Half an hour after 
we got them into the boat and the place had quieted 
down again, the bass came on and remained feeding in 
first-class style until we had got all we wanted. Wilson’s 
Bay sometimes yields some very fine fish, both pickerel 
and muscallonge, 
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TenthJDay—Boxon Harbor. 


After fishing the reef at the head of Sir John’s, we can 
o up to Knapp’s Point and stay' the night there, with 
air recommendation, go over to Harris’ with but poor 

accommodation, but close to our ground, or go back 
io Foley’s and make an early start in the morning for 
Boxon Harbor, the old stand-by for muscallonge. The 
principal grounds in Boxon Harbor are just above Har- 
ris’. known to the guides as “off the dining grounds.” 
There is quite a large weed bed running from shore out 
to the channel; it is around and across this weed bed 
that the bulk of the muscallonge are taken. At the end 
of the dining grounds is a picket fence. In a direct line 
with this fence, about rooyds. out, is a deep hole, the 
bottom of which is covered with boulders and weeds. 
This hole is the best spot in Boxon Harbor. Another 
good spot is at the upper end, around two clumps of 
weeds, Bring the barn on the shore in line with the 
point, and row out half a mile; you will then strike the 
first clump of weeds; the second lies a couple of hundred 
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yards further on and a little to the right. These clumps 
vt weeds are great spots for muscallonge. We have men- 
tioned two spots in Boxon Harbor, but that does not 
take in ali the fishing; in fact, muscallonge are annually 
taken all over the bay; but most come from the places 
menticned. As a bass ground Boxon Harbor has but 
few equals. Commencing in under Knapp’s Point, along 
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TWELFTH DAY—FOOT OF LONG ISLAND. 





the clay banks, and all the way- down to Harris’, is ex- 
cellent ground. Just inside Oak Point, alongside the 
neck of land, is a long, wide reef in about 8 to 1oft. of 
water. When the bass are on the feed no ohe needs to 
go any further than this reef for all the bass he wants 
to catch. But it is quite a common thing on this reef 
to have a muscallonge dispute your right to the game 
even after you have hooked it. The largest muscallonge 
we ever got hold of in Boxon Harbor was in this way: 
We were trolling along the reef when a bass took the 
spoon; when within 15ft. of the boat the muskey took 
the bass. We let him have it and after 15 minutes gave 
him a good, rattling strike. This bait weighed close on 
5lbs. 


Eleventh Day—Atraham’s Bay and Surroundings. 


In this day’s fishing we haye some thoroughly good 
bits of water and-a great deal only medium. e will 


gommence at Holliday’s Upper Bay, directly op the other 
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side of Oak Point. From the point a reef runs down. 
At the point of the reef is a bit of muscallonge waiter. 
On the inside of this reef, and all along the shore, is a 
bit of. good bass ground. Some distance on there is a 
barn to be seen; take this barn as a starting point and 
bring in line the little hut showing amongst the trees 
on Holliday’s Point. ‘This run is the only bit of good 
muscallonge water in the bay, although they are occa- 
sionally taken on the outside of this line. 

We will now go back to Oak Point and troll down 
along the shore of Sir John’s; it is good pickerel ground 
all the way. Just opposite Holliday’s Point is the cele- 
brated water known as Abraham’s Bay. It is only a 
small place, but has produced a vast number of muscal- 
longe, and some bouncers at that. There are two runs 
in this bay: 

First—From the upper point along the shore down to 
the cheesery; the boat shculd run about 6oft. from shore, 
just where the weeds join the bouldery bottom. Most of 
the big fish come from this run. 

Second—Take the little white hut on the lower point 
and bring in line the upper point. Just about the center 
of the mouth of the bay is a large, deep weed bed. This 
is the spot where you may expect to find them. It is as 
well to try ali the way out to the channel from the mouth 
of the bay, as often a big fellow is found lurking around 
outside of the weed bed. 


Twelfth Day—Foot of Long Island. 


From Abraham’s Bay we will cross the channel and 
strike Long Island again. About a couple of miles down 
is Joy’s Bay, a deep piece of water. From the upper 
point, where there 1s a farm house, a large reef runs out. 
All around the point of this reef is muscallonge ground, 
and many a fine one has been carried home to Clayton 
from here. The bay itself is full of large pickerel. About 
a mile below Joy’s Bay is McFadden’s Bay. At the lower 
point a reef runs up all around, and inside of this reef 
is Al bass grounds. Outside of the reef is a flat in 70 
to 75ft. of water. It is always questionable what you 
will get from this flat. We have taken a couple of 35- 
pounders from it one day; 14 pickerel another, every one 
over 10 pounds and the largest 16 pounds; again we have 
trolled it without getting a strike of any description. 
This flat continues in alongside the upper shores and 20 
feet from shore it is 50 ieet deep. One of the largest 
muscailonge ever taken at the Thousand Islands was taken 
in the corner of the bay, 50 feet from the barn; it went 
something over 60 pounds, as well as we can recollect. 
At the foct of the island there is good pickerel fishing 
among the old piers. At the Light House point there 
is always the possibility of a museallonge. 

We have now given twelve charts and twelve days’ 
fishing, but two months could be well spent at these 
grounds. ; 

We have given them as following each other; but cir- 
cumstances might suggest alterations in the rotation of 
fishing. For instance, if a nice southerly breeze were 
blowing on the second or third day we would hoist sail 
and make either Boxon Harbor, Abraham’s Bay or back 
of Sir John’s. As winds are variable, we should avail 
ourself of the wind, and take the ground it would carry 
us to. You would then arrive with a guide fresh and ready 
for work, instead of one who has spent half a day’s energy 
in getting there. J. CHurcHWARD. 








Cocagne River Trout. 


Moncton. N. B.—Editor Forest and Stream: We 
have in our neighborhood a stream known as the 
Cocagne River, emptying into the Straits of Northum- 
berland. Years ago this was a famous sea trout river, 
but the erection of a saw mill and dam at the tideway 
prevented the trout from ascending the stream; but 
quantities are still to be caught at the foot of the dam 
as large as two pounds in weight, and there are plenty 
of small trout to be caught on any part of the stream 
above the dam, but these rarely exceed half a pound in 
weight, the greater number being mere fingerlings. 

The river is some twenty mils in length and is well 
shaded, running almost its entire length through un- 
settled land. Within twelve miles of the city there is a 
stretch of natural meadow of two or three miles through 
which the river flows, forming splendid pools and still- 
waters of an average depth of 4 feet, and in the deeper 
holes perhaps 8 feet of water may be found. Most of 
these pools are well shaded with alders and birch. I 
understand that it was at this meadow that the best 
fishing was to be had fifty years ago, before the dam was 
erected. 

The distance from this point to the head of the tide 
where the saw mill is situated is about ten or twelve 
miles. A year or two ago a driving dam was put in a 
short distance below the meadow referred to, and helps 
to deepen the water at this point. 

The dam is only used in the spring to assist in 
driving the lumber, and this lumber is always out long 
before the sea trout strike in. There is no sawdust in 
the stream or tideway. The mill at tideway is the only 
one on the river, and of late years has been run by 
steam power, the dam being only used to form a pond 
for log booming purposes. 

The height of the saw mill dam is about 15 feet, and 
the driving dam is some 8 feet high. We are thinking 
of putting fishways in both of these dams, and I shall 
be obliged for your opinion as to the best fishway for 
our purpose, and also whether you think the fish will 
return to their-old haunts if thus enabled to do so. If 
sea trout spawn were put in the stream at the meadow 
referred to do you think the fish will return to this por- 
tion of the stream after they have visited the salt water? 

The small trout in the stream are apparently the same 
stock as the sea trout. Do they go over the dams and 
are unable to return, or will they not grow any larger 


than the size mentioned, say half pound in these waters? 


Joes. Woe 


To begin with, the ordinary sea trout of Canada is the 
common brook trout (fontinalis), which has acquired a 
seagoing habit, and while at sea and on its return journey 
to fresh water has a silvery livery Tom tie its spots and 


spangles, byt this silvery coat wears off after the fish has 
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been for a time in fresh water again. This fish has a 
square tail, whether it is for a time sea trout or. common 
brook: trout. There is another sea trout, also a char, 
found in the Trinity and other rivers, which has no 
spots, and has a slightly forked caudal fin. This may be 
the Greenland char (Stagnates), or the Arctic char 
(S. alpinus arcturus), but in all probability the sea trout 
of the Cocagne River is the common brook trout that 
has been to sea for change of food. The building of fish- 
ways in the dams that have shut the trout out of their 
original habitat will without doubt retsore the fish to 
their accustomed haunts and breeding places, and it will 
not be necessary to plant the sea trout above the dams 
after the fishways are constructed, for they will very 
naturally seek the upper waters of the stream through 
the fishways. 

_ The Rogers fishway is a most excellent fishway, and 
it accomplishes its purpose. In fact, the most timid of 
fishes, the shad, will pass through a Rogers fishway, and 
where a shad will go any fish will go. The Rogers fish- 
way would cost, approximately, $3,500 in a dam 15 fect 
high, but specifications might change these figures some- 
what. Tthe improved Cail fishway is of a different con- 
struction, and costs less for its erection. The improve- 
ments are those made by the engineer of the U. S. Fish 
Commission, Mr. Von Bayer. The State of New York is 
now erecting Cail fishways in the Salmon River for the 
passage of salmon, and when they are completed I will 
say more about them. A. N. C. 


Boston Anglers. 


Boston, Aug. 5.—An Allen’s Mills, Me., report gives 
the taking of a salmon of 12 pounds weight. The fish 
was 30 inches long, and was taken by Mr. F. B. Morgan, 
of East Orange, N. J. This is a remarkable fish for 
Clearwather Pond, considering that these waters have 
been stocked with landlocked salmon only a few years. 

The Megantic Preserve management is after the per- 
son or persons guilty of killing a deer on their lands 
this summer; also'a moose, that has been found dead in 
the woods. A reward of $50 is offered. L. O. Crane. 
who is still summering there, with Mrs. Crane, writes 
that ‘the fishing is holding out remarkably well in Big 
Island and other ponds. Salmon fishing is promising 
great things, the way restocking and protection is being 
carried out. The recent ccoler weather has helped the 
fly-fishing at Moosehead Lake. Good black bass and 
white perch fishing are still reported from Lake Pushaw. 
near Bangor. At Sebasticook, near Newport, Me., great 
bass fishing is reported. The biggest landlocked salmon 
ever taken at Green Lake was brought down to Bangor 
the other day by William Givern. It was 29 inches long 
and weighed 13 pounds. 

The Massachusetts Fish and Game Commission has 
just issued the following order in regard to Sunday fish 
ing. The order is especially addressed to the wardens 
and deputies: 

“By order of the board, it is not deemed incumbent 
upon the commission to attempt the enforcement of the 
Sunday fishing law, and prosecutions under this law now 
pending will be withdrawn. This is not to be understood 
as preventing the arrest of parties fishing on Sunday in 
ponds closed to fishing on that day under chapter 208, 
Acts of 1897, or in brooks wherein fishing is prohibited 
on Sundays under chapter 284, Acts of 1900. Until 
otherwise ordered, the deputies of this commission will 
not attempt to prevent trout fishing during August in 
any part of the commonwealth. Deputies are earnestly 
enjoined to carefully observe this order.” 

The trouble about enforcing the Sunday fishing law 
seems to have largely grown out of the persistency with 
which harbor and other coast line salt water fishing has 
been induiged in on Sunday. Parties go out every Sun 
day when the weather permits, and during the smelt 
fishing season persons boldly went out with their tackle; 
taking the South Shore trains and electric cars. Now 
this fishing can be followed on Sunday without fear of 
arrest. 

Mr. Ward O. Perkins, of Boston, summering at Camp 
ton, N. H., is reperting a good trout record, taking 
22 one day and 29 another. SPECIAL. 


s s 
Rangeley Lake Fishing. 

Zoston, Aug. 3.—Mr. T. J. McDonald, of Lowell. 
has just returned irom a trip of eight days to his new 
camp at Black Point, Mooseluckmaguntic Lake, Me. He 
was accompanied by a brother-in-law. They fished in 
deep water, and besides all the trout they wanted for the 
table, they took twenty-two good ones to bring home. 

From Smithfield, Me., ponds I have reports of white 
perch biting very well, indeed. At North Pond recently 
Frank Cotton, a local fisherman, made a catch of a 12- 
quart pail’ full of perch in less than half a day. At Lake 
Auburn they continue fishing, and a salmon of 4 pounds 
and one of 3 pounds were reported taken last week. 

Now the Rangeley guides, the hotel keepers, and the 
old-time sportsmen are in somewhat of a wrangle. The 
Fish and Game Commission has been petitioned to stop 
all fishing in Rangeley Lake, with bait or spinners—all 
trolling and “plug fishing,” after July 1. In other words, 
no fishing is to be done on that Jake, except with arti- 
ficial flies, after July 1 of each year. Meetings are being 
held, and the discussion is warm. The advocates of the 
request say that the fishing in Rangeley Lake is rapidly 
“playing out’; whereas, if only fly-fishing were allowed 
after July 1, the fish’ would increase and the sport be 
much greater. On the other hand, the friends of trolling 
and bait fishing say that the trollers and bait fishers pay 
them a great deal of money, both as guides and hotel 
and camp keepers, and to stop this fishing altogether, 
even after July 1, would mean a great loss to them, and 
a loss of pleasure to the fisherman. They say that it 
would be particularly hard on women and old men. The 
women hardly take kindly to fly-fishing; some of them 
never can learn. A number of old fishermen, who have 
visited Rangeley Lake for years, for the sake of trolling 
and bait-fishing, say that they can never learn fly-fishing. 
The petition also calls for the screening of the outlet of 
Rangeley Lake, to prevent the fish from running down 
into the lakes below. This is likdly.te meet with a good 
deal of opposition from guides and camp owners inter- 


gsted in the lakes Qelow, SPECIAL, 
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Canadian Angling Notes. 


Tue outlook is very bright for the fall fishing season, 
according to the reports of the various fish and game 
clubs in this district. Some ten parties of Americans are 
already booked for this month at the club house of the 
Tourilli Club, and a large number of members of the 
Triton, Metabetchouan and Nomantum clubs are expected 
shortly at headquarters. Mr. Nathan Bill, of Springfield, 
has joined the Iroquois Club, and will be at his camp on 
the club’s preserve in the course of a few days. 

Since the subsidence of the extreme heat, the trout in 
some of the northern waters are again rising to the fly, and 
a catch of fish running from 1 to 3 pounds each is reported 
from some of the smaller lakes in the vicinity of Lake Ed- 
ward. 

The Grande Décharge continues to yield very fair sport 
to ouananiche fishermen, and some beautiful specimens of 
the fish have recently been exhibited in the windows of 
the local fishing tackle shops. : F 

The Marquis de la Gaudara, of Rome, who is on his 
way to Manitoba and the Northwest for the fall hunt- 
ing, has gone to Lake St. John to fish for ouananiche 
while awaiting the arrival of European friends. Last 
winter the Marquis hunted in Newfoundland, and next 
year he will go to Alaska. 

Lake St. Joseph is much frequented at present by bass 
fishermen, and the sport afforded is extremely good. 
Trout fishing ought to be splendid in the Lake Edward 
district by the middle of the month. 

Salmon fishing during the latter part of the season has 
been exceedingly poor, and in some of the larger streams 
it has been poor all summer. This is the substance of the 
reports from the Ristigouche, the Cascapedia, the St. 
Johns of Gaspe, the York, the Natashquan and the 
Nepisiguit. The fish are by no means scarce. On the 
contrary, they have been seen by hundreds in all the rivers. 
But on account of the absence of rain and the extreme 
heat, producing exceptionally low water, the fish were so 
sluggish that they absolutely refused to look at the fly. 
In the Moisie, the Trinity, the Mingan, the Pabos and 
Grand River the fishing has been fair. 

I hear that Mr. J. J. Hill has leased the St. Paul or 
Esquimau River from the Quebec Government for $500 a 
year. Mr. Hill also pays $3.500 a year for the St. Johns 
on the North Shore. 

It will be good news to anglers that the Dominion Gov- 
ernment has in preparation a series of revised regulations 
regarding the size of game fish, such as black bass, trout, 
etc., to be taken by sportsmen, as well as the limit of 
number to be taken each day during the season. In order 
to frame regulations upon these and similar points, a large 
amount of information is being gathered throughout 
Canada, and a general desire has so far been expresed 
that such regulations should apply to all the Provinces. 
When full reports have been received from all of them, 
effective regulations will be at once promulgated. 

E. T. D. CHAMBERS. 
Quesec, Aug 8. 


White Landlocked Salmon. 


THE stories of the “white trout” that are given to the 
public from time to time through the medium of the 
press are regarded by anglers generally somewhat in the 
light of fish stories or fairy tales. But the United States 
Fish Commission’s exhibit at Buffalo contains twenty 
white landlocked salmon. From their birth at the Green 
Lake Station of the Commission more than two years 
ago these beautiful creatures have attracted widespread 
attention, which now culminates at Buffalo, for which 
place they were destined almost from the beginning of 
their strange career. Sedulously cared for and guarded 
against their many enemies, they have developed into fine 
specimens of the ouananiche, gifted with all the beauty, 
endowed with all the courage and strength which make 
them so much sought for in their native haunts. In one 
respect only—that of color—do they differ from their 
brethren cf Maine and Canada lakes; the usual neutral 
color is replaced by a dazzling, silvery white, which in 
some of the specimens takes on a light golden hue, form- 
ing a most striking background for the customary black 
and red spots. 

These beauties have had an unusually eventful career; 
the striking color that made them so attractive to sight- 
seers in their old home “down in Maine” made them a 
shining mark for their natural enemies. During the win- 
ter of 1899-1900 minks somewhat lessened the original 
number. In February of the latter year ten of them were 
sent to Boston, where they were the feature of the fish 
exhibit at that most successful Sportsmen’s Show; the 
rest were forwarded to the New Hampshire station for 
safe keeping. Here again their strange color was the 
means of their undoing. A monster turtle took up his 
residence in the large pond in which they were placed 
along with a number of their more soberly garbed 
brethren, and before his presence was discovered by the 
attendants a few more of the albinos had been destroyed. 

Albino fry are so rare as to attract attention in the 
hatchery troughs. These freaks—for freaks they are— 
rarely attain any size or age. WILpwoop. 


Photographing a Grouse. 


Watsontown, Pa., Aug. 2.—I inclose two photos of a 
ruffed grouse on her nest, which were taken during a re- 
cent outing in camp on the mountains near Trout Run, 
Lycoming county, Pa. The nest was located about 50 
yards from our cabin, and was discovered shortly after 
we arrived. We observed it daily for nearly two weeks, 
when, upon going to it one morning, the grouse had dis- 
appeared, leaving no trace—not even the shells of her 
eggs. We are somewhat puzzled to account for this, and 
would like some one better informed on the habits of this 
game bird to explain. : 

The pictures were very difficult to obtain on account of 
the thick underbrush. One shows the grouse fairly dis- 
tinctly, and we value them as rare representations of this 
very shy bird. CG. ©..F. 


Long Island Weakfish. 
Tue weakfish are in Great South Bey in immense num- 


bers, and parties going out from Sayville have made good 
catches, ~ me 
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San Francisco Fly-Casting Club. 


MEDAL contests, series 1901, Saturday, contest No. 8, 
held at Stow Lake July 27. ind, strong west; weather, 
foggy : : 

Event 
No. 4, 
Lure 
Castings 
64 5-15 


93 11-15 
91 4-15 
84 3-15 


Event Event 
oF . ae 2, e Mo. 8 
istance, Accuracy, ————Eveut No. 8. 
Feet. Percent. Acc. % Del. s 
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Judges, Brooks and Mansfield; referee, Muller; clerk, 
Smyth. 
Sunday, July 28. 
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Wind, southwest; weather, warm and 
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Judges,.Turner and Brotherton; referee, 
clerk, Smyth. 


Mansfield : 


Susquehanna Bass. 


Sayre, Pa., Aug. 2.—Nathan Hanford, Edward Ingalls 
and Leroy Van Kirk, of Ithaca, N. Y., were in Wyalusing 
one .day recently and took from the Susquehanna 100 
black bass, the largest weighing 4 pounds. The water is 
now in good condition, and some fine creels of bass should 
be reported from the Susquehanna during the next fort- 
night. 

On these same waters, between Athens and Ulster, a Mr. 
Little and friend took forty-five black bass one day last 
week, and another local angler is credited with a string of 
twenty-five for one day. As a matter of fact, good bass 
fishing now abounds on the Susquehanna from Athens to 
Wyalusing. Small live bullheads constitute the most 
effective bait for river bass, minnows and grasshoppers and 
helgramites coming next in order. 

From Owego Creek word comes to me that not a few 
fine California trout are being caught in that stream. A 
few exceptionally large trout of this variety are said to 
have been recently caught. 

A line from Union Springs, on Cayuga Lake, tells me 
that splendid perch fishing is now being enjoyed at 
Canoga, opposite the Spa. Trolling for pickerel is also 
bringing satisfying results just now at Canoga. 

M. CHILL. 


Florida Tarpon. 


Tarpon Sprincs, Fla., Aug. 2.—I inclose clipping from 
Tampa Weekly Times. It has a fish look, but may be 
true: 

“County Treasurer Isbon S. Giddens was one of a party 
that spent a short time at Sarasota this past week, fishing 
for the beautiful silver kings. He put in twelve hours 
and a half fishing there, and landed seventeen fine speci- 
mens of tarpon. The waters are literally alive with these 
fish around Sarasota, and so many were never seen there 
before.” 

Certainly tarpon were never so plenty in this vicinity in 
the seventeen years that I remember. And, alas! they are 
the only fish one can catch here now. We have had so 
much rain, that all other fish are off for deep water.. Well, 
it’s too warm to fish, anyway. We have had it up to 96 
several times this summer, and once up to 98, but never a 
sunstroke, and when I look over the New York papers, 
telling of prostration, sunstrokes and death, I am recon- 
ciled to Florida. Everything is growing, the birds are 
singing, and it’s cool enough in the shade. 

TARPON. 


The Insinuating Hagfish. 

In Current Proceedings of the United States Museum 
Dr. David Starr Jordan gives this description of the hag- 
fish, a marine, lamprey-like animal that burrows into the 
flesh of fishes on which it feeds: 

The hagfish fastens itself usually on the gills or isthmus 
of large fishes, sometimes on the eyes, whence it works its 
way very rapidly into the inside of the body. It then 
devours all the flesh of the body without breaking the 
skin, so that the fish is left a living hulk of head, skin and 
bones. It is especially destructive to fishes taken in gill 
nets. In gill nets, in summer, these empty shells of fishes 
are often obtained. When these are taken from the water 
the hagfish scrambles out with great alacrity. It is 
thought that the hags enter the fishes after they are 
caught. A fish of 10 to 15 pounds weight will be de- 
voured by them in a single night. 


The Tuna in Honolulu Waters. 


A Hono.utu paper of recent date has an article about 
tuna fishing, saying that these fish are numerous outside 
the reef at that port. The Hawaiians call them the ulua, 
and they are said to abound in the deep water around the 
islands. Hitherto it appears they have not attracted the 
attention of sportsmen, but the Honolulu market is sup- 
plied with them by the Japanese net fishermen. Con- 
sidering that these fish are in American waters now, per- 
haps it is in order for Mr. Cheney to investigate and let 
the readers of Forest AND Stream know more about 
them (if he has not done so heretofore). Catalina Island 
seems to have had a monopoly of tuna fishing, but if the 
awh en's playi ‘¢ ¥.-gh Hawition 

merican sportsmen playing al 
reefs. RANSACKER. 
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Wild Parsnip. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

In your issue of July 13 I find this in “The Woodman’s 
Wild Garden”: “The wild parsnip, found in May and 
June growing along water edges, is fully as palatable as 
the cultivated variety, and is an excellent appetizer, fried 
or browned in the camp spider.” 

I have always been led to believe that the wild parsnip 
is poisonous, and that the cultivated variety would run 
wild and also become poisonous the second year. Now is 
this another tradition handed from our grandparents, 
with no foundation in fact, or does ‘your correspondent 
affirm something he knows nothing about? 

I have never tried the wild parsnip, and if it is not 
poisonous, I have lost a great opportunity, as the wild 
ones grow larger than the cultivated ones just beyond 
my garden fence. Mrs. EMMA JAQUES. 


A British Columbia Rainbow Trout. 
In the Victoria Daily Colonist Mr. Walter Langley, of 
Ashcroft, reports his capture of a rainbow trout weighing 
22 pounds 4 ounces, and measuring 37% inches from tip 


to tip, with a girth of 20 inches. It was taken on a silver 
spoon, and thirty-five minutes were taken to land it. 


Mosquitoes, Midges, Et Al. 
HERE are some receipts from “Hints and Points for Sportsmen” 
and other sources. e give them all because one ranely ae 


be more readily secured than another. If you have anythin 
better than these send it in: , 7s 


Mosquito-Proof Tent. 


The top is formed with a light hoop, about 2 feet in diameter, 
covered with muslin, like the head of a drum. Two strong pieces 
of tape are sewn side to side of the hoop, crossing each 
other at right angles, and at the center, where they meet, is 
attached a thin rope, about 10 feet long. To the muslin at the 
rim of the hoop is sewn a quantity of coarse cheesecloth or 

tarletan,” descending so as to form a bell 6 feet in height and 
8 feet in diameter at the ground. Around the lower edge, at 
intervals of 2 feet, are small tape loops for pegging out wide when 
two or three people wish to sit inside. The whole article weighs 
only about 2 pounds, and can be folded flat, so as to go inside a 
bag when traveling. When required for use the rope at the to 
is thrown across the branch of a.tree and drawn up just enou f 
to let the lower edge of the cheesecloth or “tarletan” rest on- the 
ground. Danger from fire can be avoided by soaking the screen 
in a solution of tungstate of sodium.—J. J. M. 


Head Mosquito Net. 


Make some tarletan into the shape of a bag, o at both ends 
from 16 to 18 inches long and 2 to 2% feet in circusaference. a 
piece of fine elastic cord is run in the hem at the top, to clasp 
the body of the hat, while a similar cord in the hem at the bottom 
secures it around the neck. The hat rim keeps it out of the 
face. If a low-crowned hat is worn the bag may be closed at 


the upper end. 
Mosquito Gauntlets. 


Sew linen cloth cuffs to the wrists of a pair of gloves, and run 
an elastic cord in the hem at the top of the cuff to clasp the arm 
underneath the coat sleeve. 


Make a preparation of 3 ounces sweet oil and 1 ounce carbolic 
acid. Let it be thoroughly applied upon hands, face and all 
exposed parts (carefully avoiding the eyes) once every half hour, 
when the flies are troublesome, or for the first two or three days, 
until the skin is filled with it, and after this its application will 
be necessary only occasionally. Another receipt equally effica- 
cious is: Six parts sweet oil, 1 part creosote, 1 part pennyroyal. 


Simmer together over a slow fire 3 ounces pine tar, 2 ounces 
castor oil, 1 ounce pennyroyal oil, and bottle for use. Rub it in 
thoroughly at first, and replenish it on the exposed skin from day 
to day.—Nessmuk. ‘ 


Fox’s Fly Dope. 


Oil pennyroyal, oil peppermint, oil bergamot, oil cedar, F. E. 
—— aa zi; gum camphor ziv, vaseline, yellow, zii. I 
issolve camphor in vaseline by heat; when cold add remainder. 


Mosquito Smudges. 


Evaporate a piece of em camphor, one-third the size of an 
egg, in the tent or room placing it in a tin vessel and holding 


it over a candle or other flame, taking care that it does not take 
re. 


From the side of a fallen cedar log, dry but not rotten, cut 
strips of bark about 6 feet long, enough to make a bundle a little 
larger than two hands‘can span. From the white inner bark of a 
growing cedar tree make long, pliable strips, with which bind 
the dead bark at intervals of 9 inches into a compact mass. Ignite 
one end of this and leave it to smudge in the tent like a cigar. 
The smoke is fragrant and agreeable. When the mosquitoes are 
c— a the smudge remain all night at the tent door and none 
will enter, 


Our Dumb Animals, which does not believe in killing mos- 
quitoes, but rather in driving them gently away, suggests: ‘To 
ex , take of gum camphor a piece about one-third 
the size a hen’s egg, and evaporate it by placing it in a tin 
vessel and holding it over a lamp, taking care that it does not 
ignite, The smoke will soon fill the room and expel the 
en not one will be found in the room next morn- 
ing, even t th the windows should be left open at night. 


The Beitish Aogier Has His Troubles. 


It may be possible to keep off the casual midge of thé Thames- 
side tennis Jawn and the Hampshire trout ma with eucalyptus 
and other oils, but these balsams have little efficacy on a moor in 
August about 4 or 5 o’clock on a calm afternoon. It is not un- 
common in Sutherlandshire for the sun to be partially obscured 
by the dense swarms, so as to be easily looked in the face, as 
though shining through a mist. In Donegal I have known peat 
cutters driven off a bog by wipes, thoagh cannot vouch for the 
story that in the Orkneys is sometimes suspended, and 
No wien oe op ale oe nso eile Impobsibi 

ow, are as as s im, ible 
for them to be deterred by the so-called "Ticareoase. have 
bathed my face in eucalyptus to no purpose when fishing a loch 
in Sutherlandshire. The stifling smell and the smart were very 
unpleasant, but apparently not to the midges, which seemed to 
enjoy even the weather-beaten gillie when thus medicated. Per- 
haps they did not bite so fiercely when our skin was wet, but the 
irritation causd by their presence in and nostrils is always 
the worst part of their tortures, and they soon resumed the 
banquet. In short, to keep off midges is, I believe, beyond the 
power of any application, and of all the prescriptions to prevent 
them from biting I find the best to be the well-known anti- 
posquie specific—Stockholm tar diluted with olive oil.—London 
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Fixtures. 


Sept. 2-5.—Toronto, Can.—Dog show of the Toronto Industrial 
Exhibition. W. P. Fraser, Sec’y. and Supt. 


Points and Flushes. 


The Derby and All-Age Stake of the Monongahela 
Field Trial Club close on Sept. 1. The Derby for pointers 
and setters whelped on or after Jan. 1, 1900. First for- 
feit in each stake, $5; second forfeit, $5, payable Oct. 1; 
$10 additional to start. The judges are Maj. J. M. Taylor, 
W. S. Bellard, N. Wallace. The secretary is Mr. A. C. 
Peterson, 216 Sixth avenue, Homestead, Pa. The trials 
will be run at Senecaville, Guernsey county, Oct. 29. 


The Derby and All-Stage Stake of the Brandon Ken- 
nel Club, of Brandon, Man., close on Sept. 2. Two other 
stakes are on its programme, namely, the Manitoba Stake 
and the Puppy Stake. The Honorable Secretary-Treas- 
urer is Dr. H. James Elliott, Brandon, Man. 











Entries to the Continental Field Trial Club’s Derby for 
1902 close on Aug. 15. The purse is $500—$250 to first, 
$150 to second and $100 to third. First forfeit, $10; sec- 
ond forfeit of $10, is payable Sept. 15; $10 additional to 
start. Forfeit money and breeding certificate must accom- 
pany entry. The trials will commence on Feb. 8, and will 
be run at Grand Junction, Tenn. 





Dr. Geo. W. Clayton, Box 914, Chicago, IIl., superin- 
tendent of the Texas Kennel Club’s fourth annual dog 
show, to be held at Dallas, Texas, Oct. 7-10, informs us 
that the premium list is now ready and may be obtained 
of him. He further informs us that he is mailing ten 
thousand premium lists this year. The judges are Mr. 
John H. Naylor, Mount Forest, Ill., and Major J. M. Tay- 
lor, New York. Entries close on Sept. 25. Address all 
communications to the superintendent. 


Pachting. 


Yachting Fixtures, 1901. 


Secretaries and members of race committees will confer a favor 
by sending notice of errors or omissions in the following list and 
so of changes which may be made in the future. 





AUGUST. 


7. Misery Island, Salem Bay, Mass. 

7, 8 East Gloucester, Gloucester, Mass. 

7. East Gloucester, evening race, Gloucester, Mass, 

9. 10. Annisquam. a Bay, Mass. 

10. Cohasset, knockabout, championship and handicap races, Co- 

hasset, Mass. 

10. Beverly, Van Rensselaer cup, open, Monument Beach, 

10. Winthrop, class handicap, Winthrop, Mass. 

10.. Westhampton C. C., association regatta. 

10. Brooklyn, Gravesend Bay. . 

10. Shelter Island, open. 

10. Eovetty. Van Rensselaer cup. o Marion. 

10. Hull-Massachusetts, club, Hull, Mass, 

10. Bridgeport, annual, Brid, rt, Long Island Sound. 

10. Horsehoe Harbor, annual, chmont, ja06, Island Sound. 

10. Bridgeport, special, Bridgeport, Long Island Sound. 

10. Seawanhaka Corinthian, sixth race for Center Island cup, 
Oyster Bay, Long Island Sound. é oe! 

10-15. Chicago, races for the Canada cup, Glew, Lake Michigan. 

12, 13. American, Newburyport, Massachusetts Bay. 

17. Manhasset Bay, club ‘series races for points; open to knock- 
abouts (21 and 18ft.), cabin and open catboats, bay boats, 
Manhasset raceabouts and sailing dories, Port Washing- 
ington, Long Island Sound. 

17. Shelter Island, club. 

17. Moriches, open. 

17. Wollaston, Quincy Bay, Boston Harbor. 

17. Corinthian, fifth club championship, Marblehead, Mass. Bay. 

17. South Boston, club handicap, City Point, Boston Harbor. 

17. New York, New York Bay. | . : 

17. Cohasset, knockabout, championship and handicap races, Co- 

n maseet, Moss. Oui M 

. Quincy, handicap, Quincy, Mass. 
Soeey club, Kennebec, Mass. 

17. Kennebec, club, Kennebec, Me. 

17. Winthrop, special handicap, Winthrop, Mass. 

17. Indian Harbor, annual, Greenwich, Long Island Sound. 

17. Seawanhaka Corinthian, seventh race for Center Island cup, 
Oyster Bay, Long Island Sound. 

17. Hull-Massachu lub, Hull, Mass. 

17. Savin Hill, club, Boston Harbor. 

17. Canarsie, Corinthian regstte, amaica Bay. 

17. Columbia, Chicago, Lake Michigan. : 

Shinnecock Bay, association regatta, Shinnecock Bay. 

Corinthian, sixth club ene e Marblehead, Mass. Bay. 

South Boston, ladies’ day, City Point, Boston Harbor. 

Winthrop, class handicap, Winthrop, Mass. : 

Cohasset, knockabout, championship and handicap races, Co- 


hasset, Mass. 
Hull-Massachusetts, club, Hull, Mass. 
Cape Cod, Provincetown, Mass. 
Wellfleet, Wellfleet, Mass. 
Plymouth, Plymouth, Mass. 
Kingstown, Kingstown, Mass. 


BRSBSRE SSESS 
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ury, Duxbury, Mass. 
Beverly, Corinthian, Monument Beach. is 
Westhampton C, C., open. 7 Go- 
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. Shelter Island, Club. 5 
. Cohasset, knockabout, championship and handicap races, Co- 


hasset, Mass. 
31. peers con tab, Bef, Mere. a Sound. 
annual, Sa % . 
ston, special, Huntington, Long Island Sound. 

31. Man y, elub series races for points; open to knock- 
abouts (21 and 18ft.), cabin and open catboats, bay b« sts, 
Manhasset raceabouts and sailing dories, Port Washing- 
ton, Long Island Sound. 

$1. Larchmont, special, Larchmont, Long Island Sound. 

GEPTEMBER. 


2. Cohasset, knockabout, championship and handicap races, Co- 
2. H * : 
‘an 


e& 


a Mass. 
aston Toe 


2. Indian , special, Greenwich, Conn. 
2 Ann open, Ipswica Bay, Mass. 
oR hey , Mass. 


3. Shinnecock Bay, open, Shinnecock Bay. 
5, 6. Seawenhake Corinthian, open ail, Oyster Bay, L. I. 


7. Cohasset, knockabout, championship and handicap races, Co- 
hasset, Mass. 

7. Kennebec, club, Kennebec, Me. 

Beverly, open, Mattapoisett. 

Seawanhaka rinthian, fall somata, Oyster Bay, L. I. Sound. 

f fuente, Se Gate, New York Bay. 


fs ian A., rendezvous. 

12. New York, autumn sweepstakes, New York Bay. 

14. Hull-Massachusetts, club, Hull, Mass. 

14. Brooklyn, fall re Gravesend Bay, New York Bay. 

14. Larchmont, Larchmont, Long Island Sound. 

14. Indian Harbor, fall regatta, Greenwich, Conn. 

14. Manhasset Bay, club series races for points; open to knock- 
abouts (21 and 18ft.), cabin and open catboats, bay - boats, 
Manhasset raceabouts and sailing dories, Port Washing- 

ton, Long Island Sound. 

14. Atlantic, fall regatta, Sea Gate, New York Bay. 

21. Kennebec, club, Kennebec, Me. 

21. America Cup race, Sandy Hook. 

21. New York é C.. fall regatta, Gravesend Bay. 

21. Manhasset Bay, fall regatta, Port Washington, L. I. Sound. 

21. Canarsie, commodore’s cup races, Canarsie, Jamaica Bey. 

28. Manhasset Bay, fifth series race for Jacob cup, Port Washing- 
ton, Long Island Sound. 


aan 





SHAMROCK II. arrived at Ponta Delgada, Azore Is- 
lands, on Thursday, Aug. 1, a little after 5 o’clock in the 
afternoon. Erin arrived about an hour later. Up to the 
time of the arrival of Shamrock II. at the Azores pleasant 
weather had been experienced, and she had only been 
towed by Erin when there was no wind. She has covered 
the 1,300 miles from the Clyde to St. Michael’s Island, 
Azores, in five days, which makes her average speed 260 
miles a day. In the event of her being able to continue at 
this speed, she should arrive in New York about Aug. 10 
or 12, 

The steel mast, boom and a number of other spars be- 
longing to Shamrock II. that arrived on the Anchor Line 
steamer Astoria on Aug. 4 have been conveyed to Erie 
Basin, where they will be stored until the challenger 
arrives here. 


ConsTiTuTIoNn has been at Bristol for some days past, 
where some radical changes are being made in her rig. 
The poor showing that Constitution has made when racing 
against Columbia in moderate and strong breezes has 
prompted her designers to make alterations that it is hoped 
will improve her under the conditions of weather just 
mentioned. Her new rig will be shorter on the base and 
more lofty, but there will be very little difference in the 
actual sail area. The new mast, which is one of the 
longest ever built for a yacht, is nearly 115ft. in length, 
and weighs about five tons. Riggers are now completing 
their work, and she will be ready for the races at New- 
port on Saturday. One of the principal changes in the 
new tig is the changing of the position of the peak 
halyard blocks on the masthead; it is hoped they will 
now lead better and the gaff will not sag off to leeward 
to the extent that it did before the changes were made. 


The Canada Cup Challenger. 


Toronto, Aug. 3.—The announcement that Cadillac had 
been chosen to defend the Canada cup was received by 
Mr. F. J. Ricarde-Seaver, Honorary Secretary of the 
Royal Canadian Y. C., Saturday night, and was met with 
the formal announcement that Invader would be the 
Canadian representative—not a very startling piece of 
information, as the yacht was already in Chicago. The 
announcement’ of the challenger and defender came just 
in the nick of time. The conditions governing the con- 
test state: “The challenging and the challenged club 
shall each name its representative yacht by written notice 
to the other at least one week prior to the races.” The 
two telegrams may be considered as written notices, for 
it is scarcely possible for letters to pass between the two 
clubs in time, the first race being on Aug. 10. 

The challengers are well satisfied with the selection of 
Cadillac, arguing on general principles that Invader, be- 
ing a keel boat excelling in the strong points of a center- 
boarder—running, reaching and light-weather sailing— 
would have a better chance against Cadillac than against 
Illinois. At the same time, they remember the name of 
Cadillac’s designer. They would have been much better 
pleased had the sidewalk Milwaukee been chosen to de- 
fend the cup, but they are not downcast at the prospect of 
of having to do battle with the Hanley centerboarder. 
They pray for stiff breezes and mounting seas, although 
such weather is not to Invader’s liking when she is in com- 
pany with other keel boats. But they think that she can 
vanquish any centerboarder under such conditions. 

Toronto yachtsmen are very much disappointed at In- 
vader not having had a brush with Genesee before leaving 
for the West. r. Van Voorhis, owner of Genesee, ex- 
pressed his intention of bringing her to Toronto for a 
race when she was lying in Cobourg, about sixty miles 
away. Genesee’s arrival was anxiously awaited, but she 
came not. A telegram was received, stating that lack of 
wind prevented her leaving her moorings. 

Toronto yachtsmen consoled themselves with the pros- 

ct of a match between Beaver and Genesee at the Buffalo 

. C.’s regatta, commencing on July 30. Hundreds went 
to that affair for the sole reason that Beaver and Genesee 
were expected to meet there. But they were doomed 
to disappointment. It was understood that Genesee had 
abandoned the proposed match with Invader, so as to have 
plenty of time to spare for preparations for the Buffalo 
regatta. Genesee, however, did not race. Beaver was in 
splendid form, and had practically a walk-over in the stiff 
blow of the first day’s racing. Every one said that she 
would have defeated Genesee that day. She certainly did 
some remarkable sailing, covering the course within 3os. 


_ of the time of the famous Canada, a heavy-weather cut- 


ter half as big again. 4 

The Canadians sent a strong contingent to Buffalo, and 
captured nearly everything -worth taking. What is par- 
ticularly gratifying to them is the fact that locally de- 
signed boats, such as Merrythought, of Toronto, or Clytie, 
of Hamilton, defeated the creations of such famous old- 
land designers as Fife and Watson. Merrythought, the 
splendid cutter that swept everything in the special class, 
was designed and built in 1895 by Capt. James Andrews, of 
Oakville. She was known as Winnetta, and was a failure 
in the racing line until Mr. Aémilius Jarvis acquired her. 
He has made her new name famous all over fresh water, 
and she has beaten everything of her size, and yet she was 
not intended for a racer, and is only used as such upon 


occasion. As a cruiser she is one of the most comfortable 
afloat. She substitutes the yawl rig for that of the cutter 
when not racing. Clytie, the Hamilton 40-footer that de- 
feated the brand-new Chinook, of Fife design, was built by 
Weir, of Hamilton, as a 35-footer, to defend the Canada 
cup in 1899. The boat was under-canvassed, and when 
she got enough sail area—z2,000 sq. ft—she was away over 
the 35ft. measurement, so she was run in with the 4o- 
footers, and, like all the Weir boats, has been giving a 
good account of herself ever since. 

Invader’s crew goes to Chicago with no little prestige. 
for nearly. all the members have been sailing in the stiff 
breezes of the Buffalo Y. C.’s regatta, where the Toronto 
and Hamilton boats met with such marked success. Skip- 
per AZmilius Jarvis has had a bad run of luck in interna- 
tional matches since his famous Toledo victory. He lost 
the Canada cup in 1899 through not having enough wind, 
and he failed to win the Fisher cup in 1900 through too 
much wind, when the race seemed sure to go to him, His 
recent victories in the races at Chicago should prove en- 
couraging, however, both to the skipper and to his crew. 
Neither skipper nor crew has had enough experience with 
Invader to satisfy every one, but there is the prospect of 
a week of sailing before the races, and they will make the 
best of it. 

The cup over which the match is being held is not an 
ancient trophy, although the most important one. Its 
story is as follows: 

In 1896 the Lincoln Park Y. C., of Chicago, Ill., chal- 
lenged the Royal Canadian Y. C. for an international 
match. The challenge was accepted, and Fife, of Sham- 
rock I. fame, designed Canada for the Toronto syndicate 
that looked after the acceptance of the challenge. Toledo, 
O., offered the greatest inducements, and there the match 
was held, Canada, sailed by Mr. AEmilius Jarvis, of 
Toronto, defeating Vencedor, the Lincoln Park Y. C.’s 
representative, and winning the silver trophy, besides a 
considerable amount of prize money. The syndicate, com- 
posed of Messrs. George Gooderham, Geo. H. Gooder- 
ham, S. T. McKinnon, Frank J. Phillips, J. H. Plummer, 
James Ross and A®milius Jarvis, donated the cup to the 
Royal Canadian Y. C. in 1897, for a perpetual international 
challenge trophy. “The said cup,” the first clause of the 
deed of gift says, “shall be known as the ‘Canada cup.’” 

The cup rested quietly. in Toronto for a couple of 
years, but the Chicago Y. C. challenged for it, and it was 
wrested from the holders. in 1899. Beaver, a marvel of 
speed in heavy weather, was helpless in the light breezes 
that prevailed inthe match, although Genesee, the chal- 
lenger, did not win by extraordinary margins. Genesee 
belonged to the Rochester Y. C., but she won the trial 
races and was chosen by the Chicago Y. C. as their chal- 
lenger. She proved a wise selection. 

The Canadians promised not to let the cup rest in 
Chicago, but nearly a year passed before the Royal 
Canadian Y. C. challenged the Chicago Y. C. Com. Geo. 
H. Gooderham and a syndicate backed the challenge by 
building Invader, from the designs of Sibbick, of Cowes. 
Invader won the trial races, het only competitors being 
Beaver and the Hamilton craft, Canadian. Invader has 
not yet shown herself superior to Beaver in a stiff breeze, 
although there is no question of her superiority in light 
weather. CHARLES H. SNIDER. 


Caress Must Pay Tonnage Tax. 


Mr. W. Barton Hopkins, the Philadelphia yachtsman 
who bought the 6oft. yawl Caress in Scotland last May, 
must pay a tonnage tax of about $30 every time she puts 
into a custom house port until she is regularly entered as 
an American vessel. ; 

Considering the large number of English-built yachts, 
both steam and sail, that have been brought over to 
America this year, it seems remarkable that Caress should 
_ picked out of all these vessels to be made an example 
of. 

The New York Sun, commenting on the affair, says: 

Caress arrived at Marblehead under command of Capt. 
John Barr several weeks ago, and differences of opinion 
arose as to whether the yacht was subject to a tonnage 
tax. Thereupon the customs collector wrote to the United 
States Navigation Bureau for instructions, which have 
been received from Acting Commissioner T. B. Sanders. 

After referring to the fact ‘that Caress was brought to 
the port without any other papers than a bill of sale to an 
American citizen and citing the statutes, Mr. Sanders 
says: 

“Regular tonnage dueg should be levied on Caress at 
the maximum rate under Section 11, Act of June 19, 1886; 
tonnage tax of 50 cents per ton should be assessed under 
Section 4,219, Revised Statutes, and light money of 50 
cents per ton should be collected under Section 4,225, Re- 
vised Statutes. The payments may be made under pro- 
test if the private persons concerned think proper.” 


Savin Hill Y. C. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
Saturday, Aug. 3. 

THE third of the series of the Savin Hill Y. C. for the 
handicap class and the a tenders was sailed off the 
club house at Savin Hill on Saturday, Aug. 3, in a light 
S.W. breeze. The races were not so close as usual, the 
Coming and the Leach tender winning by fairly good 
margins in their classes. The summary: 


5 Corrected. 
CE, ie ee le chap ic cuedpccetVilig nd dada rdencnttecdan 1 33 17 
Ne Th MEMO once cs ape gun whagcap cd de cepawwnkadiee 1 37 03 
EROMIE,, We Be MOOD do ec nec cccdaceenelbdiseddsecesdeccddate 1 38 08 
Eleanor, J is die Soccer dvine vn sp Cand 5 asbidel codgusaTehs oe 1 43 00 
BA, Be IR cinptikascansecpatexuieg<soheashsaceninale 1 48 17 
I ae Me Mth esc dgnvak enccncdgdersaoncdcsguccdil 2 06 48 
Primrose, J. Withdrew. 
Gleam, T. J. ..Withdrew. 
Kalitan, W. ..Withdrew. 
Asra, E. S. Withdrew. 
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‘Seawanhaka Cup Races. 


THE series of races for the Seawanhaka cup began on 
July 25, the challenger, Mr. Lorne Currie, and his party 
en porn at Dorval, the station of the Royal St. Law- 
rence Y. C., for some time previous getting their boat into 
racing condition. Mr. Currie was accompanied by his 
helmsman, Mr. Maudsley, and two other amateurs, Mr. 
Pike and Mr. Fletcher, and in addition his party included 
Mr. Southley and Dr. Ward-Humphries, who acted as 
judge for the Island Sailing Club. The boat Grey Friar 
arrived at Montreal in good order on the deck of the 
steamer Australasian, and was towed up to Dorval, rigged 
and put into racing shape without any delay or accident. 

Grey Friar is in many respects quite unlike previous 
aspirants for the cup, possibly on account of the elastic 
rule used this year, which restricted only one factor, the 
sail area, to 500 sq. ft., leaving the designer free to take 
all the length he cared for. The waterlines were not meas- 
ured at all, Grey Friar’s being about 244ft., but the over- 
all length is enormous, some 46ft., caused principally by 
carrying out overhangs at each end to a chisel-like edge, 
the uses of the extreme ends of which are not very ap- 
parent. The freeboard is low amidships and drops rather 
than rises at both bow and stern, the whole sheer show- 
ing a reversal of what until a few years ago was the 
invariable practice, and looking decidedly scanty and at- 
tenuated. The under-water body is by no means full, and 
one is inclined to pronounce the boat crank and lacking 
in power, although this is not the case, and she stands up 
better than would be expected. As a whole, her model is 
sweet and fair, with small wetted surface, and suggestive 
of easy driving. The construction and finish are first 
vate. Frames are Yin. by Kin., spaced 3in., planked with 
‘Zin, stuff, the deck being 7-16in. and canvassed. She is 
fitted with hollow spars, made by the Spalding St. Law- 
rence Co. In rig, Grey Fmar is peculiar, having a main- 
sail cut so as to top the boom very high, the object being. 
so it is said, to secure a high and effective peak. The sail 
is really up in the air, and one result is a high center of 
effort. It is supposed to be effective in light airs, but the 
advantage was not very apparent in the first day’s race. 

The boat chosen for the defense, Senneville, is the prop- 
erty of R. B. Angus, of Montreal, and is one of the boats 
designed this year by Mr. Duggan. The final selection 
of this craft was dependent more on details than on any 
question of distinct and decisive superiority. So far as 
the trial races went, the steadiest winner was last year’s 
boat, Red Coat, with Thorella, Whitecap, Black Sheep and 
one or two others among the possibilities. The worst 
trouble was with the sails, and one of the final features of 
the trial races was a general exchange of sails and spars. 
Skippers and crews had been exchanging all season, and 
as one local authority remarked, there was little left to 
exchange except centerboards. The final combination 
evolved was Senneville’s hull, White Cap’s sails and a 
picked crew. 

On the day before the first race the judges were busy 

measuring sails and weighing crews, the results standing 
as follows: 
Senneville. 
304 sq. ft. 
102 sq. ft. 
340lbs. 


Grey Friar. 
Area mainsail 373 sq. ft. 
Area headsail triangle 109 sq. ft. 
Weight of centerboard.......... 350lbs. 
Draft with board down 5ft. 6in. 6ft. 
We'ght of crew 731Ilbs. 731I1bs. 

The agreement called for a crew limit of 650lbs., but as 
Mr. Currie found it impossible to secure a crew of middle- 
weight men, it was agreed that the limit should be raised 
to 735lbs., the Royal St. Lawrence representative volun- 
tarily promising not to sail with less than 7oolbs. The 
weights were made up as follows: 

Grey Friar’s Crew—Lorne Currie, 195lbs.; H. Fletcher, 
192lbs.; M. Pike, 166lbs.; A. Maudsley, 178lbs. Total, 
7atlbs. 

Senneville’s Crew—W. T. Angus, 192lbs.; F. P. Shear- 
wood, 151lbs.; C. Routh, 169lbs.; Herrick Duggan, 
156lbs.; Herrick Duggan, Jr., 63lbs. Total, 731Ibs. 

The crew of Senneville being so much short of weight. 
Mr. Duggan took his son aboard, a bright, active boy and 
a most enthusiastic sailor, whose weight was exactly the 
thing required to even matters up. 

First Race—Thursday, July 25. 


July 25 was fine and hazy, with light airs during the 
morning and early afternoon. A windward to leeward 
course was chosen for the first race, the leg to be two 
miles, if possible, but, although a start was made from the 
Beaconsfield buoy, well in toward the shore at Point 
Claire, it was possible to go only a mile and a half, the 
water shoaling rapidly beyond. This required four 
rounds for a twelve-mile course. A start was made at 
1:40, the wind being light, but fairly steady. Grey Friar 
came about neatly on starboard tack just at gunfire, cross- 
ing well timed and with a weather berth. Senneville was 
a trifle ahead and to leeward. and so far the advantage 
lay with Grey Friar. It certainly ended there, for Senne- 
ville at once began to show the way, pulling out a clear 
and decisive lead in the first ten minutes. The middle of 
the lake was full of soft spots, into one of which Grey 
Friar ran, Senneville having better luck, but taking nearly 
an hour to beat to windward, a mile and a half, the times 
at the weather buoy being: 

Senneville 22930 Grey Friar 

Running back the wind improved a trifle, and on the 
second round it began to shift, and by the time it was 
completed had got well into the opposite quarter, making 
the course one to le¢ward and feturn. Through all these 
chances and changes luck had favored Senneville, to what 
extent may be inferred from these times at the end of 
the round, which marked the completion of half the 
course : 


Senneville .......-eese0++-3 55 00 Grey Friar 


The boats were really a whole leg of the course apart, 
and as a spectacle the race was a failure. Many hoped 
such an unsatisfactory affair would not be finished in the 
time limit, but the wind continued to improve, working up 
to a good breeze, the third round being timed: 


43745 Grey Friar 


This showed a great gain for Grey Friar, the luck of the 
wind having for once been in her favor. On the final 


round she lost again, the times at the finish being: 


Senneville 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


Senneville 


Second Race—Friday, July 26. 

Triangular course, four miles round, three rounds ma- 
king twelve miles. 

A start was made at 1:50, with a light wind, the boats 
being instructed to keep all buoys to. starboard, which 
gave windward work on the first leg of the triangle. 
Senneville led at the start, standing off on port tack, and 
after a short hitch on starboard tack got Grey Friar nicely 
under her lee. The wind was paltry at best and not very 
steady, Senneville going along well enough, but Grey 
Friar neither pointed nor held on well. The first leg took 
a long time, and it soon became evident that without a 
better breeze the race would not be finished in the time 
limit of three and a half hours. Senneville gained steadily 
the first round, being timed: 


3110¢ Grey Friar 


Conditions were more promising at the beginning of 
the second round, and for a while the boats went along 
nicely, the gap between them ever widening, especially 
on the second leg, when Senneville led by 14m.. At the 
completion of the round the times stood: 


43110 Grey Friar 


The wind had now fallen very light indeed, and the race 
was practically off. Senneville drifted over the first leg of 
the third round, completing it at 4:59. The time limit 
expired at 5:20, with no chance of a finish, so the boats 
were taken in tow and the day’s work was over. 


Senneville 


Senneville 


Third Race—Saturday, July 27. 

The prospects in the early morning were little better 
than the day before, and up to noon there was little wind. 
The launch with the crews and judges left the club house, 
towing the boats for the course as usual, and rather 
hoping against hope. but a working breeze came up rapid- 
ly, so that it was safe to give the first signal at 1:30, ma- 
king a start at 1:40, over the triangular course, leaving 
all buoys to port. This gave a spinnaker run to the 
first mark, a reach to the second and windward work 
home. Grey Friar led over the line, but was slow in get- 
ting her spinnaker drawing, and the boat seemed to have 
no way on. 

Senneville came up with everything drawing beautifully, 
passing Grey Friar with ease and working out a clear lead 
of 14s. at the first mark. The next leg was a reach in 
smooth water, with a fair working breeze, conditions un- 
der which every one hoped to see Grey Friar do better, in- 
stead of which she dropped over half a minute. This was 
not so bad as on previous days, and the affair really 
looked like a race so far. -On the windward work of the 
last leg the boats spread out and Grey Friar seemed to 
be losing again. When the times were taken at the end 
of the first round, they stood as follows: 


RIE TD. Cm Pelemencesccccceseves 2 31 15 


showing a lead of 3m. and 55s: for Senneville. - Then 
followed the spinnaker run, and for once Grey Friar 
picked up and reduced Senneville’s lead by 25s. On the 
following reach she kept it up, gaining another 15s., but 
there the good work stopped, the boat losing heavily on 
beating the last leg, the completion of the round being 
timed: 

Senneville 


Senneville 


Then came the third and last round, Grey Friar about 
holding ker own on the running and reaching of the first 
two legs. It was clearly Senneville’s race, but for a won- 
der Grey Friar made a substantial gain on the last and 
windward leg, the finish being timed: 

Senneville 


Mr. Currie attributed this good work at the last to a 
stronger breeze, saying it was really the first taste they 
had had of conditions at all favorable to the boat. 
Throughout this race Grey Friar was steered by Mr. Pike, 
who handled her very well, especially considering that. he 
had never steered the boat before. The change of helms- 
man was the result of a good deal of criticism of Mr. 
Maudsley’s handling in the first two races, some of it in 
the local papers, and as a result he requested that, in fair- 
ness to all concerned, some one else should take the stick, 
if only for an experiment. The fact is that on the first 
two days the conditions were trying in the extreme, and 
the best skipper might easily have done the wrong thing at 
times. The wind was never of that comfortable working 
strength that gives a man the best control of his boat, and 
considering that Mr. Maudslay was on a strange course, it 
is little wonder that he at times made an error of judg- 
ment, especially when sailing a losing race. There is no 
disguising the fact that in light to moderate breezes Grey 
Friar is no match for Senneville, at all events on Senne- 
ville’s own waters. What they might do on the Solent or 
in rough water and fresh breezes is another question 
altogether. 

Fourth Race—Monday, July 29. 


After the very conclusive work of Senneville on Thurs- 
day and Saturday, interest in the match declined, Senne- 
ville being regarded as a sure- winer, and the conclusion 
of the series of races was looked upon as a mere perfunc- 
tory affair. What was chiefly desired for Monday was a 
good breeze free from flukes and soft spots, something 
that would at least keep the boats near one another, and 


‘in addition Grey Friar’s possible showing under more 


driving power was worth investigating. Both Mr. Currie 
and Mr. Pike were sure that the boat only wanted wind, 
but the general opinion was that Grey Friar was, if any- 
thing, a light-weather boat, and with little to sail on in a 
strong breeze. The morning promised nothing particular 
in the way of weather. It was simply fine and settled, 
but by 1 o'clock there was a breeze of fair working 
strength blowing up the lake, the best possible direction, 
as it allowed a windward course of the prescribed two 
miles to be laid. . 

The club launch St. Louis broke down soon after leav- 
ing Dorval, so the competing yachts sailed up to the start- 
ing line, while the judges were kindly looked after on 
Senator Drummond's steam yacht Wild Rose. A start 
was made at 2:25, and at once Senneville forged aheat. 
The boats broke tacks, but Gray Friar lost heavily on 
the windward work, the times at the weather buoy being: 


Senneville 30440 Grey Friar ........<... «..3 09 42 


‘ Running back she gained 47s. and the wind began to 
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come abeam during the second round; Grey Friar scarcely 
holding her own, and the completion of the round was 
timed: 

Senneville 


_ The race continued with little change in relative posi- 

tions, the end of the first leg of the last round showing 
Senneville over 6m. ahead, but in the home stretch she 
picked up a little, the finish being timed: 


Senneville 


This last race was on the whole the most satisfactory of 
the series. The wind held well, keeping the boats maving, 
and they were never so widely separated as in previous 
races. While the result was never in doubt after the first 
round, the occasional gains made by Grey Friar were in- 
teresting, if difficult to account for. ; 

As usual the technical work was intrusted to thre 
judges selected outside of the club membership. Dr. G. 
H. Ward Humphreys represented the Island Sailing Club. 
Mr. W. Q. Phillips the Royal St. Lawrence Y. C., and 
Mr. W. P. Stephens was third judge or referee. 


Western Yachts. 


Plot Thickens Among Cup Defenders, 


Curcaco, Ill., July 29.—As reported by wire to Forest 
AND STREAM to-day, Illinois was allowed her claim for a 
foul in the race of Saturday, the judges ordering Cadillac 
and Illinois to start again. to-day, Milwaukee also to sail, 
it being conceded that these three boats now had the best 
chance. 

As to the justice of the decision of the judges in thus 
allowing Illinois to win the race under foul, there is still 
very much discussion. As to the rule, there is no doubt 
at all. It reads: “If two yachts are converging by reason 
of the leeward yacht holding the better wind and neither 
can claim rights of a vessel being overtaken, then the 
yacht to windward shall keep clear.” 

The judges on the Thistle could not pass upon what 
they did not see, but other testimony was admitted, show- 
ing that the foul-was committed ,by Cadillac, not as she 
came out into her final starboard tack, but later on, when, 
as windward boat, she started sheets a bit to run, and so 
crowded Illinois, which was at this stage decided to be 
sailing on the shorter leg of the triangle. Com. Shaw 
claimed Illinois was the overtaking boat. For Cadillac to 
luff and keep clear when she was herself close hauled and 
crowded by the better windward quality of Illinois, would 
perhaps have lost Cadillac the race. In the last desperate 
instant her boom, not far outboard, just touched the stays 
and jib of Illinois, as the boats raced on, almost hull to 
hull. No one on the judges’ boat saw the foul or knew 
why the protest flag was raised. 


Cadiliac Wins Monday’s Race. 


In Monday’s race it might have been a case of poetic 
justice that Cadillac should defeat Illinois once more. At 
any rate, she did so again, by only a close margin. The 
boats were sailed in a thoroughly plucky and sportsman- 
like manner on both sides, and Cadillac’s margin showed 
clearly enough that Illinois is coming up out of nowhere 
into a rightly earned second place. Skipper Pynchon re- 
ceived many compliments on his able handling of Illinois. 

The result, however, argties little in favor of Illinois as 
a cup defender. It is all the worse for Milwaukee, which 
boat, while beating about back of the line, ros. before the 
gun, had the misfortune to lose its mast, and hence could 
not start at all. Milwaukee requested that the race be 
postponed, but as by this time it was already in the hands 
of the judges, the latter could not accede to this request. 
The contest therefore resolved itself into a battle for blood 
between Cadillac and Illinois. » 

The race was over the triangular course, with very 
favorable weather conditions, the time made being more 
than 6m. better than Milwaukee’s winning time in the 
first race. At the start the wind was 20 to 25 miles an 
hour. W.S.W., and it continued steady for the first two 
legs, though dropping slightly in the last leg. 

Illinois was first over, crowding the gun within tos. 
Milwaukee had been dismasted only a few seconds before 
the starting gun, and at the gun Cadillac was near the 
wreck of Milwaukee, going across the line 30s. later than 
Illinois. The course was laid S.E. by E., and both boats 
were double reefed and under mainsail and balloon jib. 
Although Illinois had a pronounced start, Cadillac began 
to steadily overhaul her, and 15m. from the start had 
established a lead over Illinois. Illinois at this time had 
broken out spinnaker besides balloon jib. At the first turn 
the times were as follows: 


Cadillac 
Illinois 
Cadillac gained 1m. 56s. 
On the second leg Illinois’ balloon jib did not seem to 
behave any too well. Both boats stood under mainsail 
and balloon jib to the second mark, where both took in 
balloon jibs and hoisted working jibs. Cadillac again 
demonstrated its superiority to the fin-keel on this point 
of the weather, and gained Im. and 19s., making a total 
gain of 3m. and 15s. in the fourteen miles of the first two 
jegs, The times at the second turn were as follows: 


E!apsed. 
0 47 21 
0 49 17 


First Buoy. 
217 21 
21817 


Cadillac 
Illinois 

Cadillac gained 1m. 19s. 

The greater interest began as the boats swung into the 
last leg of the triangle, a seven-mile beat to windward 
home, under which conditions it was generally conceded 
Illinois had its sole hope for the place of a cup defender 
over Cadillac. Illinois indeed once more proved its su- 
periority in the windward work, and made a good finish 
toward the close of the leg. 

Both boats laid a long port tack and came well in toward 
-the lake front opposite Lincoln Park before they went 
about. - Cadillac at 3:17 concluded that she could stand 
a little more of the lighter wind, and shook gut a 
reef. Cadillac stood on the port tack for 34m., and when 
well over inshore ‘stood to starboard, holding this course 
for 5m., and then going again into the port tack, ap- 
parently having learned something by the lesson of Satur- 
day, and being anxious to get well inshore and well to 


3 17 53 0 58 36 
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windward, the wind being, oddly enough, stronger in- 
shore than out in the lake. f 

Illinois, with a baby jib, had been standing up well. It 
stood on the port tack until 3:55, and as Cadillac came into 
the starboard tack, it was apparent that Illinois had closed 
up something of the gap. The two boats now had prac- 
tically the same fight that they had on Saturday. Illinois 
was outpointing Cadillac, but the latter was outsailing its 
competitor. 

At 4:07 Cadillac shook out yet another reef, and at 4:11, 
standing on the starboard tack, passed the Carter Harri- 
son crib to leeward. Illinois showed her windward quality 
by passing the same crib to weather. 

Cadillac now tacked to port inshore at 4:23, and thus 
challenged Illinois smartly, crossing the bows of the latter 
boat at 4:27 with a lead of what seemed to be a quarter 
of a mile. When Cadillac came to starboard at 3:46 she 
was 200yds. to weather of Illinois. The latter boat was 
coming on nicely, and the conditions of Saturday seemed 
apt to be repeated. Had Cadillac been obliged to tack 
once more, Illinois could have challenged her at the line 
and perhaps have nosed her out. Skipper Shaw, how- 
ever, good sailor that he is, this time had timed the thing 
too nicely. He did not have to tack, but laid a straight 
course for the line and luffed across just 1m. and 5s. ahead 
of Illinois, which also luffed up and went over a very 
good second indeed, after making up 2m. and 50s. on the 
windward leg. The times at the finish were as follows: 


Second Buoy. Finish. Elapsed. 
Cadilae ..cccccccccsccccccccccesoces 3 14 4 44 00 1 9 02 
TURNING) odo. cctcccasncsavasevcess sets 3 17 53 4 45 05 1 27 12 


Illinois gained 2m. and 50s. 

Milwaukee was taken to the yards of George B. Car- 
penter & Co., ship chandlers, and will have a new stick 
put in her by to-morrow. 


Unfortunate Complications. 


Immediately. after the race there was a meeting of the 
judges, and Cadillac was declared winner of the Chicago 
Y. C. trophy, Illinois taking the dinghy for second place. 
‘The judges, however, declared that this did not decide a 
cup defender, and that they would order the boats to sail 
further races, two or perhaps three more, during the 
course of the present week. 

Hearing this, the patience of that very good sportsman, 
Com. Shaw, seemed for the first time to forsake him. He 
protested that his friend, Mr. Pynchon, would have with- 
drawn his protest on Saturday had the judges allowed him 
to do so. In his temper he declared—what, perhaps, he 
does not mean, although the same thing has been repeated 
all over Chicago this week very, frequently—that it looked 
to him as though the proposition were to get Illinois a 
chance to win somewhere and to gain the place of cup 
defender. Com. Shaw declared his boat—as, indeed, near- 
ly every yachtsman in the harbor is satisfied to be the case 
—the best boat in all-round weather, and the most. likely 
boat to win against the Canadian challenger. He said that 
the trials of the boats for the past two weeks proved 
this conclusively, and as for himself, he did not intend to 
stay here and sail races until some other boat might, by 
accident or otherwise, be able to beat him. He declared his 
intention of leaving for Detroit, and for a time even 
threatened to take Cadillac with him and withdraw it 
from the competitions. Then at last he said he would 
turn Cadillac over to the committee, washing his hands 
of the whole thing, and let them use his boat if they 
needed it. He said also that he thought it would be 
equity to himself to have Milwaukee and Illinois sail a 
series and then for Cadillac to sail against the winner. 
The owner of Milwaukee, Mr. Nunnemacher, of Milwau- 
kee, stated modestly that his boat, although it has been 
pretty generally roasted by everybody, had done a bit of 
sailing of her own; that she was dismasted by sheer acci- 
dent just before the start to-day, and that if the committee 
pleased he would be glad to have one more try, just to 
show that his boat was not so black as she was painted. 

Under these circumstances it might be seen that the 
position of the Chicago Y. C. was anything but an en- 
viable one, and there seemed, it must be in candor ad- 
mitted, some little danger that the cup offered by the 
local club would seem a little oxidized, to put it mildly, 
and that the victory of the cup defender, as ultimately 
determined, ran danger of being similarly somewhat 
tarnished. 


The Final Solution. 


Yet after all it was to be supposed that the spirit of 
fairness which animates all good yachtsmen and all West- 
ern gentlemen would eventually prevail. Com. Shaw 
stated that he had important business engagements which 
would necessitate his going back home and prevent his 
appearing this week to sail his own boat. Capt. Pynchon 
stated that he was content to leave the matter quite in the 
hands of the committee. The latter, to a certain extent, 
reconsidered their first decision and decided that Illinois 
is not safe to pick as a cup defender, and have ordered 
Cadillac and Milwaukee to sail three more races, Thurs- 
day, Friday and Saturday. Com. Shaw places Cadillac in 
command of William Hale Thompson, of Chicago. He 
says that he does not in the least object to meeting Mil- 
waukee again, and does not want to take any advantage 
of bredkdowns on the ae of a — a mom 

is writing ready to sail again after steppin 
pr and scnigging completely. Cadillac went to dry dock 
Should Cadillac win in the contests with Milwaukee and 
eventually be chosen as the cup defender, it is very likely 
that William Hale Thompson, of Chicago, will sail Cadil- 
lac against the Canadian boat. Mr, Thompson, and indeed 
all of the yachtsmen of this port, agree that Cadillac does 
not offer a lead pipe cinch against the boat which the 
‘Canadians will be sure to send over. In fact, the races 
thave been extremely close between several of the boats— 
ttoo close, as has been regretfully pointd out, for the com- 
fort of all concerned. Milwaukee is by no means out of 
the running till these races are over. 


Cadillac Beats Milwaukee. 


Aug. 1.—Cadillac beat Milwaukee to-day in very hol- 
low Einion in the first race between these two boats 
for the determination of a cup defender. The course was 
nine knots to windward and return, and the wind, E. by 
S.E., was about twelve to fifteen miles an hour, the course 


being laid E. by S. Under these conditions Milwaukee 
ought to have been able to give a very good account of 
herself, ‘and perhaps she would have done better had 
she carried a reef on the windward beat. As it was, 
Cadillac gained 8m. and 50s. on the run out, and run- 
ning home, where Milwaukee ought to have had every- 
thing quite to her own liking, the latter boat could gain 
only 7s. on Cadillac. 

This victory practically certifies Cadillac as defender 
in the minds of the more experienced yachtsmen of this 
port. Surely Cadillac has been the most consistent per- 
former seen in the races here, She has won nothing 
by a fluke, but, on the contrary, has lost one victory by 
a fluke, or, rather, by a protest, to Illinois, and another 
race to Illinois where every one admits that it was simply 
a chance flaw of wind that brought Illinois in victor. 

As to Milwaukee, it is a boat which deserves some- 
thing better than contumely, and the impression strength- 
ens that it might be handled a little bit more skillfully 
in the windward work, where it has thus far been too 
heavily canvased in two of her defeats. 

The likelihood is that in the race to-morrow Cadillac 
will be apt to make it two straight, as the hot weather 
has broken and we are having a series of winds from the 
N. and N.W. which promise to continue fairly steady 
and fresh. 

Cadillac was sailed by her new skipper, William Hale 
Thompson, of Chicago. Cadillac carried Detroit’s bal- 
loon jib and Yankee’s spinnaker. 


The Race. 


Cadillac was first over the line, Milwaukee following 
5s. later. Both went out on the starboard tack, jib and 
mainsail, Cadillac with a single reef. Cadillac took the 
lee berth for 5m. and then began to point a trifle higher. 
The boats stood to starboard 45m., Milwaukee coming 
about first and Cadillac following shortly afterward. 
Cadillac seemed to stand up better than her rival. 

At 2:42 Milwaukee came about again into the star- 
board tack, and 3m. later was seen to pass astern of 
Cadillac. 

At 3:10 both were standing on the port tack, Cadillac 
half a mile in the lead. At 3:16 Cadillac came about into 
the starboard tack and was seen to have half a mile lead 
over her rival. The times at the turn were as follows: 

First Mark. Elapsed. 
Uivbeesseacuos scanedeceubioasddcahcnteeds 3 36 40 2 06 40 
3 45 2 15 30 

Cadillac gained 8m. and Sos. 

On the run home Milwaukee promptly broke out bal- 
loon jib and spinnaker and began to foot it handsomely. 
The breeze was now fresh. At the 4-mile crib Cadillac 
kept her pronounced lead, and it was impossible to tell 
whether or not Milwaukee had made up any distance. 
This leg was a procession, the time being as follows: 


a Buoy. Finish, Elapsed. 
COMING osc ccccccccveccvecosscccccsse 3 36 40 4 53 00 1 16 20 
NN Sono vicavcnndsvesnalssecces 3 45 30 5 01 43 1 16 13 
Milwaukee gained 7s. 
Time for the course: 
Start, 1:30. Finish. Elapsed. 
ase 45300 32300 
 ivncobnssinavanctecedietdccarcseespanan 5 01 43 3 31 43 


The Canadian Challenger Arrives. 


Aug. 2.—Invader, the handsome Canadian boat which 
visits Chicago with the purpose of taking home the 
Canada cup, reached South Chicago yesterday in perfect 
condition. Barring a little dust accumulated on the 
journey, she shows nothing the worse for her trip by 
rail, She was stowed on a flat car very carefully,-and so 
far as can be told has reached Chicago without the 
slightest perceptible injury. 

Invader, on a hurried first look, makes a good impres- 
sion upon the Chicago talent, and if truth be told the 
local ieeling is rather to the effect that Invader will 
prove dangerous. The recent good showings made by 
the fin keel Illinois have rather overcome the depression 
of stock in that model. Upon the other hand, there are 
many who bring up the Invader-Beaver-Minota compari- 
sons. Minota was able to do something with 
Beaver. Beaver, in the preliminary trials, seemed able to 
take care of Invader. Minota has been nowhere in com- 
petitions with Cadillac, Milwaukee, or even Illinois. This 
comparison causes hope to spring in the breasts of the 
Chicago yachtsmen. 

There is no doubt whatever that Invader will do better 
here after being tuned up than she did in her trials with 
Beaver at home. An unprejudiced outlook would seem 
to place the betting odds about even at this stage between 
Invader and Cadillac. Given conditions such as have 
prevailed here for the last month, light airs and shifting 
winds, the center board type should prove rather a favor- 
ite in spite of the opinion of the Canadians in regard to 
that model as shown in the selection of Invader. On 
the other hand, should we have what is possible here on 
Lake Michigan any day of the year, and much more likely 
in the latter part of August than it is in midsummer— 
stiff winds, with perhaps squalls—then the fin keel ought 
to show its superiority as a big water boat. We have 
been having, in fact, in these trial races here, big water 
boats sailing under inland lake conditions. This sort of 
thing wil! not last. It is probable that in the luck of 
the conditions will rest the victory for the one type or 
the other, or the one boat or the other, in the final cup 
races. 

Invader will go into the water to-day, and will be 
accorded a royal welcome when she sails to her anchorage 
in the Chicago harbor. a 

Yachting has attained a prominence in this city during 
the present season which could never before have been 
accorded it. Meantime there are continuous regattas 
among the fleets all over our inland lakes of Wisconsin, 
Michigan and Minnesota. The sport seems surely a 
growing one in the Western region. 


Cadillac Chosen as Defender. 


Aug. 2.—Cadillac made it two straight over Milwaukee 
to-day and was elected cup defender, leaving her rivals 
bearing a strong facial resemblance to thirty cents. 

Invader, the beautiful new Canadian boat which has 
come over to lift the Canada cup, if possible, sailed up 
from South Chicago during the afternoon and was sighted 
from the judges’ boat before the conclusion of the race 


between Cadillac and Milwaukee. The visiting boat was 
received with all manner of salutes from the craft in the 
harbor, the steam whistles giving the customary greet- 
ing, while the crews at the club house and on the dif- 
ferent boats joined in lusty cheers. Invader was under 
working canvas, carrying a lot of extra spars, ete. It 
will soon go out to get acquainted with the local condi- 
tions. This boat has before been fully described in 
FOREST AND STREAM, and all that remains to be said 


regarding it is the story of its performances later in the 
following days. 


Cadillac’s Victory Decisive. 


Milwaukee had made some changes in center board 
and ballast Preparatory to this race, putting in a wooden 
board and laying aboard 1,400 pounds of ballast. Asa 
matter of fact, Milwaukee sailed the triangular course 
ot twenty-one miles in faster time than she has made in 
any of her four early trials over the same course, beating 
its best time by over 14m. The weather conditions had 
much to do with this, the wind being stiff, from twenty 
to twenty-four miles an hour. Cadillac sailed the course 
20m. faster than on last Monday, when it defeated IIli- 
nois. She defeated Milwaukee to-day by 11m. and 13s., 


which periormance would certain! i i 

; y seem to give Cadillac 
the premier rank among all the boats hich have tien 
gathered for the competition. This 


! race, in 
wind, taken in conjunction with the race ee omann 
— also under good, stiff breeze, would seem to put 
. amper on the hopes of the shovel-nose model as an 
all-around boat. It was admittedly faster running free 
and in spice of all that has been said regarding the wind- 
ward qualities of this model, it does not seem to deliver 
the goods under the actual test of windward work. There 
tae seem to be no doubt that the selection of Cadillac 
or the cup defender is the wisest possible choice which 
could have been made by the committee. The Hanle 
boat has proved a wonderfully consistent all-around aa 
former. Jts show running free is remarkably good for 
a boat which can beat so well, and the impression to-da 
alter seeing the decisive victory over Milwaukea 
strengthens the growing belief among the experts that 
the cup is going to Stay where ii is this year, 
b. ‘ The First Leg. 
The course on the first leg was E. 
as a broad reach, with wind abeam. 
across the line 5s. ahead of Cadillac and 
berth. Cadillac was close reefed, Milwaukee carrying 
two reefs in its mainsail, For the first 6m. Milwaukee 
seemed to gain. Cadillac then get a balloon jib, Mil- 
waukee following at once with its balloon jib. Milwaukee 
seemed to be gaining still. At 1:53 Cadillac shook out a 
reei, and presentiy yet afother. She now seemed to foot 
better and hold -her own with the shovel-nose. At 1:56 
Milwaukee broke out spinnaker, the wind by this time 
having dropped, as is nearly always found to be the case 
farther out ashore at this port. At the turn it was seen 
that Milwaukee had not much better than held its own 


N.E. and was run 
Milwaukee went 
took the weather 


in the latter half of the first leg. The times were as fol- 
lows: 

Start, 1:30. First Mark. Elapsed 
MNO a. 0.0cc0rcessarevesenesesseccesevensons 21120 041 20° 
COMMIS Soscescescescavcvsccccsebedcnvomeersecece: 2 13 46 0 43 46 


Milwaukee gained 2m. 26s. 


Second Leg ° 


boats broke out spinnaker and balloon jib after 
» Carrying headsails wing and wing. Milwaukee 
now let go a reef, but in spite of this Cadillac liked this 
point of the weather and began to crawl up slowly, the 
wind being now light and from the N.W., and Cadillac 
holding the weather berth. For 20m. the boats held as 
they were. At 2:30 Milwaukee crosses the bows of 
Cavtillac, but the latter seems to be closing slowly. Mil- 
watikee catches fresher breeze at 2:55. It spurts away 
from Cadiilac. 

At 3:04 both boats take in spinnakers. Cadillac’s can- 
vas seems to set nicely. Two minutes back of the second 
turn Milwaukee.sets a storm jib, and before the turn 
drops the balloon jib, The times at the turn are: 

First Mark. Second Mark. Elapsed. 


Weweravecewesscessecaepeld 211 2 3 14 40 1 03 20 
Seb avsesewavesevoseueseesces 213 46 316 47 1 03 O1 


Cadillac gained 19s. 


The Windward Finish, 


_ Seon after the turn into the last leg Milwaukee got 
into trouble, catching a quick slant of wind which sent 
her far oyer, so that her main boom dipped deeply, while 
center boa:d and rudder both showed nearly clear. 
Finally the boat righted, and Skipper Davis got it in 
hand again, avoiding what looked like a capsize. It is 
possible the new ballasting of Milwaukee left her crew 
less acquainted witn the boat. The old center board car- 
ried by Miiwaukee had 800 pounds of lead, but this was 
replaced by another board and by ballast. 

Meantime Cadillac had taken the windward berth, but 
did not hoid it, and though footing faster at the end of 
14m., had dropped to leeward o!.Milwaukee. The wind 
was N. by N.W. and growing fresh at this time. 

At 3:55 Milwaukee drops its jib. Cadillac passes Mil- 
waukee and takes the weather berth. At 3:40 Milwaukee 
puts out a baby jib. Cadillac is now leading steadily. 
At 4:10 the boats split tacks, and at 4:17 they repeat 
this maneuver. 

At 4:22 Cadillac, with all kinds of a lead, comes about 
and lays course for the line, crossing shortly later a victor 
in any kind of fashion, Milwaukee finishing nearly a 
quarter of an hour later. The times: 


Both 
the turn 


Milwaukee 
Cadillac 


Second Mark. Finish. Elapsed. 
Cadilae. 2... .ccccccsccccccgcccccvoecs 16 47 4 24 55 1 08 08 
Milwaukee .....cccccccccccccccscees 314 40 4 36 08 1 21 28 


Cadillac gained 13m. 20s. : 

Cadillac was announced as cup defender by the judges 
at the Chicago Y. C. club house immediately following 
the close of the race. ; 

In conciuding the running comments which have been 
made upon the Hanley boat from time to time, it is 
enough to say that every yachtsman of Chica; © is satis- 
fied that she is a better boat than any-which sailed against 
her in these competitions. She is a most desirable com- 
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bination of windward and ranning qualities, and the 
boat which beats her will need to rank somewhere in the 
phenomenal class. Cadillac has been sailed by an able 
mariner and a thorough sportsman, Commodore Shaw, 
of Detroit. It certainly cannot be said that she has had 
any favors shown to her or that she has won by any flukes, 
any more than it can, on the other hand, be said that 
any of her competitors have profited in any wise except 
through their own ability or through the chance condi- 
tions of wind and water. Picked as a winner when she 
first sailed into Chicago harbor, and before her perform- 
ance could be rated by any available comparisons, Cadil- 
lac has been. a favorite from the start, and she has even 
more than made good the favorable impressions gathered 
regarding her at the first. She has clearly outsailed the 
other boats here, and no sportsman can for a moment 
grudge her her victory. In the belief of the Chicago 
yachtsmen, founded before they have yet seen Invader 
sail or had any opportunity of getting a line upon her 
abilities, Hanley has for a second time designed a cup 
winner. 


E. Houcu. 
Haxtrorp Buitpine, Chicago, Ill. 


Corinthian Y. C. 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS.—MILSUMMER SERIES. 


THE midsummer series of races of the Corinthian Y. 
C. were quite successful. There were four days’ racing in 
all, counting the open race for the wind-up. The num- 
ber of starters varied from forty-six to fifty-two, which 
is the largest number of starters in any single race sailed 
in Massachusetts Bay this season, with the exception of 
the city of Boston race on July 4. There were the usual 
light breezes for which Corinthian Y. C. races are noted, 
but there was not a single day of fog. This feature 
was an exception that could not pass unnoticed. 


Wednesday, July 31. 

The opening race of the series was sailed in a very light 
westerly breeze. It was also very fluky. In the 25-footers 
Chewink, Flirt and Calypso were the favorites. The 
breeze suited the two keel boats, and they both finished 
ahead of Calypso. Flirt was a close second to Chewink, 
but was disqualified because she was sailed by a profes- 
sional. In the other classes the boats were well bunched 
at the start, but soon spread out, the best light-air sailers 
being at the heads of the classes. The summary: 


























Class A. r 
Elapsed 
Chewink, F. G. Macomber, Jr........cceseseceeceeeeesecees 1 59 38 
Calypso, A, W. Chesterton. ?..........cseeeseeeeeeees ..+-2 04 31 
ingo, R. T. Paine, Jr....... 2 05 54 
Chalifa, R. Tucker.............. .-2 07 27 
Early Dawn, J. E. Doherty...........csccccccesccsccccess .-2 10 13 
Flirt, Fabyan & McKee..........sseeccccccccesssossees Disqualified. 
Class p--Santicne, : 
Elapsed. Tandicap. Corrected. 
Oivana, R. Boardman......... 2 09 41 2 per cent. 2 07 06 
Sally 1V., H. W. Mason...... 2 14 07 2 per cent. 2 11 32 
Brigand, H. A. Morss......... 2 19 15 2 per cent. 2 16 40 
Gringo, H. L. Brown......... 2 29 13 3 per cent. 2 19 27 
Thordis, W. C. Foster......... 2 19 42 Scratch. 219 42 
Urchin, C. W. Chapin....... 2 51 46 4 per cent. 2 46 15 
Class C. 
Elapsed 
Sintram, W. P. Fowle...........- 2 11 55 
Indian, J. Lawrence 217 55 
Runaway Girl, C. H. Tweed 2 zd 48 
Idol, F. K. Lothrop......... 2 26 
Pompilia, R. C. Robbims............ceeeeeeececeeeeeeeseeecs 2 28 02 
Class D. 
Opitsah IIT., S. H. Foster........sccceseesseseeceecs -2 22 18 
Eaglet, S. Burgess..........cccscescesccccccees 2 24 12 
Tabasco III., H. H. Wiggin.... -2 27 38 
Privateer, J. McConnell......... 2 31 18 
Mildred II., S. P. Morse.. -2 32 00 
Rambler, S. M. Pomeroy 2 34 03 
Dosia, E. A. Phemister.... -2 47 30 
San Toy, R. B. Emmons..........--.+sseeeeeees .247 80 
y Class E, — 
unger, J. A. Will........ccccccccccccccvcccvcsesssssusncecs 2 24 
Vitesse, W. J. Coombs.......c.ccccccvccccsccsccssccevcescoes 2 25 54 
Monsoon, A. W. Erickson..........ssccccseseceessccececsees : 28 15 
Hector, A. W. Hubbard.........cccccscescccccsescsscveccees 2 40 48 
Fantasy, W. Allerton..........ccceeeeeeccececcensecueceesess 2 41 10 
Handicap Knockabouts. : 
Eta sed. Handicap. Corrected 
Thistle, A. P. Mackinnon..... 1 27 07 5 per cent. 1 22 57 
Dabster, C. P. Keith........... 1 23 16 Scratch. 1 23 16 
Suzanne, F. Brewster......... 1 37 32 Scratch. 127 32 
Soubrette, R. D. Moot........ 1 35 45 9 per cent. 1 29 55 
Class G 
Aspinquid, W. A. Comey..........cseseeeneeeeenseenecceseees 
Miladi, F. R. Adams 
Oriana, B. Douglass 
Suzan, Q, Bent 
Comforter, J. W. Whittemore.........+.--++++++ 
Bacchante, Humphrey & Lauriat.........-.seseeeeeeeeseees 


D. Irvin 

Cc. & 

. Irving 
R 


Raccoon, A, 
Ugly Ducklin 
Moccasin, J._ 
Kalitan, H 
Cyclone, R. B. 
Gee Whiz, L. 
Thursday, Aug. I. 


On the second day of the series there was a good breeze 
from the soutiward, and the racing was close and interest- 
ing from the start. On the windward work the keel boats 
showed their superiority over the centerboards more than 
they have before this season, and in the 25-footers the 
keels were at the top of the list at the finish. In all 
classes the races were hard fought and were well sailed 
from start to finish, The summary: 








A. 
Class Fla se, 
Chewink, F. G. Macomber.........sscecseeseeeeeeeseeeeeeees 
eT TC Baia ncnoctno-ons Sa ee 1 36 42 
Jingo, R. T. Paine 2d.......ccccccceccececcsecercvesevesces 137 
arpon, E, C. Grew........ den cdspeccvbecsdvee cédenccetets 14 
Calypso, A. W. Chesterton......s.0se+seeeceresereserereners 144 41 
Early Dawn, J. E. Doherty......-s.+-+ssssseeeeeseeeseeeees 1 45 15 
- Class B. 
iogoet. Cormeen. 
Gringo, W. H. Brown.........-.sssseeeeeeeeeers 1 
Olvenn R. Boardman 1K 1 44 08 
Sally IV., H. W. Mason ..1 48 0 145 & 
Thordis, W. N. Foster. re | 8 08 1 48 08 
ungfrau, H. B. Bailey. 1 5 21 1 51 08 
ion F. Burgess... ..1% 51 1 61 3 
Louise, E. MeWilliams......... ..1 57 1 56 62 
i 
; me aiegoes: 
Pompilia, R. C. Robbims..........sssseeeeeeeeenenseneencrne , 2% 
Indian, J. RIGOUR... pacaccanesssbepessannparpeoeybosnensce 
Sintram, W. P. Fowle.......-...sssssesessereeseepeceeaeees 146 S 
Runaway oo an pda: Lopeganea eo oedasebeee : a = 
t, C. H. W- sebbebthivhn 6oed shegh O>eerwenep oneal ; 
Tal B . Lothrop, Je........0-0-0--- eee as “Disabled. 














L D. 
On 2h. 46 Ol. DOr... vasceesbbaphpaa bebeuste se reese 1 44 04 
NE MN Co oc sana aubiatecmrbe -1 4 48 
Rambler, S. M. Pomero -1 46 03 
Mildred II., S. P. Moses... -1 46 20 
Tabasco III., H. H. Wigg -1 47 03 
Privateer, F McConnell... .-1 49 20 
SPOR: TE TA NOE soc ioc Sbseccb ine deovsteovschwovashbe 1 53 
Class E. 
Hostess, H. M. Faxon............ splbkien ene ebineeateind pean 1 32 38 
IS Be IR. SU asd os gichevroopyssiiacsensonasseheuenh 1 45 08 
Pioneer, MME SEN > won csdveceesevtensbavonest oonthatheneet 1 54 22 
PE Va: PNUIIN. » Sidevbeecviceccosedsedicecéecdetesare” 1 &4 41 
I, eis SNR 5) 5 och devbusevetbitecsbesecsce Sawer onl 1 56 31 
Ae Es, COR scSisbasoppeswccpeceecostaernaeeuae” 1 67 11 
Class F 
s Corrected. 
Soubrette, R. D. Moot.............000+ sindtesen 1 1 20 09 
Thistle, A, P. MacKinnon od 130 40 
A Be Speer eRE: 1 32 19 
OOD Ge BROUIR.. cccnctosvnccborenvee 1 33 19 
Suzanne, F. Brewster.............0000° 1 33 & 
SON GA UNO ba siNi reste yicwowstensseuesd 1 34 39 
: Elapsed. 
Ny Mir EEN Wass cackeganenhe reeibdebpacnapencnssiteeesetel 1 4 05 
I 905 SAL REID us cussopprbnobcopsscccesestsapenl 13434 
LT an, Vi I Laas nc bepwodcswhevebenesbenaneehe 1 35 09 
PUNED, MAO RII dis soups nv apne en dias neddoksuapde eis 1 35 61 
ES ie is Mn hE non chdinncggncsspavaavexehapapdal 1 36 68 
Bacchante, Humphrey & Lauriat...............seseeeseceess 138 10 
Comforter, J. W. SENDS ostbonescsrivcsvcsbovencvéssed 1 43 32 
SEP, Sas. CHOU usnchvbscscsasvesecen dpsobepoesscceaiell 1 43 41 
Class H 
Ugly pains. Cc, F. Lyman 58 45 
Moccasin, d i i ecksebes 00 25 
Racceon, A. BD, TSCM. ccccccesseces 00 35 
C500. WER. Bn DMIs rcecscescces 01 43 
Rikki. Tikki, Loring Brothers 02 20 
Cyclone, R. B, DUELS Gantoeshboenakiaebasabeogekewene 04 DO 





Friday, Aug. 2. 

In the third and last race of the midsummer series there 
was a very light easterly breeze. It was best suited to 
the keel boats Flirt and Chewink in the 25-footers. They 
sailed a very close race all over the course, Flirt winning 
out by less than 2m. The closest race of the day was be- 
tween the 21-footers, in which Eaglet finished 15s. ahead 
of Opitsah III. The racing was good in the other classes, 
but on account of the extremely light air the times were 





slow. The summary: 
Class A. 

, Elapsed. 
Flirt, Fabyan & McKee..... 2 44 35 
Chewink, F. G. Macomber. 2 35 02 
ingo, R. T. Paine, 2d....... .2 35 44 
tereid, C. H. Lunt....... -2 36 42 
party Dawn, J. E. Doherty. -2 44 24 
Khalifa, R. Tucker........... .2 47 38 
Calypso, A. W. Chesterton.. -2 56 31 
Te ee eee Nithdrew. 
: Elapsed. Corrected. 
Sally IV., H. W. Mason 2 240 4 
Oivana, R. Boardman 2 44 18 
Thordis, W. V. Foster 2 63 12 
Gringo, W. H. Brown ves 2 57 16 
RSet, hy TRG e ID oni op cvndccsesesecadees 

Class C. 

Sh, i: Ai ni ncinppaesdoesehbesestbauncteabsbenten 2 49 52 
Sintram, W. P. Fowle............ 
Runaway Girl, H. Tweed 


SOM, yh. MAUD coccenssesseseobeeee 
Pompilia, R. C. Robbins 


Eaglet, S. 
Opitsah III., S. 
Tabasco III., H. H. Wiggin 
Mildred II., S. P. Moses 
Privation, J. McConnell 
Rambler, S. M. Pomeroy 
SOUR: Mis ahs eI: obapeenoysspncenscvobesbuskeccsunnt 





Hostess, 
Fantasy, H. 

Vitesse, W. J. 
Hector, A. W. 
Dee. Sy Di- Uilnn as sethyebavadeneteessy 
Monsoon, A, W. Erickson 





Semene,. FP Des 0 esse csstpontavpeiseceeghi 1 3 00 1 
NEE? TL, DI io atnnd nga ounstine by peenaelall 14 00 1 
ee ree 1 42 33 1 
Dabster, G. P. Keith 1 
Soubrette, R. D. M 1 
Theresa, L. 1 


SESSERR 





Comforter, J. H. Whittemore. 
Nethla, H.W. Macomber.... 
Bacchante, Humphrey & Lauriat. 
Sees, CD. WER secescesccocccsesece 
Malillian, B, G. Perm 
Oriana, A. Douglass.... 
Aspinquid, W. A. Comey 
PETE Os. ee Is on nna dncendccndpooncect 












beh, 2 TR. TNR. csc wnnstevnccesscvcsonececcvochoaabane 
Gee Whiz, L. F. Percival 
Ugly Duckling, C. F. Lyman.. 
Moccasin, J. D. i 
Kalitan, E. H. Rogers........ 

i Tikki, i 
Cyclone, R. B. 


; ct sletats 
BSSSsR Ssaerseros 


SSSRSS SRSTBBREA SEHRKS 


z 
® 
S. 
- 
c 
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Saturday, Aug. 3. 


For the annual open race, which always follows the mid- 
summer series, the Corinthian Y. C. had another of those 
fluky S.W. breezes for which Marblehead is noted at this 
time of thé season. There was a good breeze at the start, 
but it flattened out soon afterward, and was uncertain in 
strength all through. The times were slow in all classes. 
The event of the day was the win of Nereid in the 25- 
footers. She is a new boat, owned by C. H. Lunt, of 
Gloucester. She made a good showing in the other races, 
and this time she went to the fore. In the 21-footers 
Eaglet, designed by Starling Burgess, had another close 
‘finish with Opitsah III., Eaglet crossing the line less than 
a minute and a half to the good. The summary: 





Class A. 
Corrected. 
Nereid, C. H. Lunt.........cccorsscscccescccees se edeebepesecba 2 30 58 
Flirt, Fabyan & McKee..... ..2 33 36 
Chewink, F. G. Macomber --2 3% 10 
ingo, RM. T. Paine, 26..<.+...09. --2 8411 
rly Dawn, ¢: E. Doherty 2 36 46 
Calyped, A.W. Corgtiertett oo... csiiccscccsnccdcdeccvedecestedes 2 48 56 
som icap. orrected. 
Onda, D. Greenough........... 2 32 56 per cent. 2 29 51 
Oivana, R. Boardman...... 23 3 21 ch. 2 36 21 
Gringo, H. S. Brown....... 24122 3 per cent. 2 36 30 
Sally IV., H. S. Mason.......2 58 26 2 per cent. 2 50 22 
Eclipse, Jones & Crocker......2 54 06 . 2 4 05 
poem. “— ‘ Lan-agitemseenr 4 t — oo 33 
heodora, F. Burgess....... +033) per cent. 
Jungfrau, H. B. Bailey beodhe ..Withdrew. 
Class C. 
Sintram, W. P; Powle. .ccccecsccesecscscsececceccesveovece -2 31 38 


Indian, J. S. Lawrence........... s di ageitekadatoame'eial oven 32.4 
at ek ie 


Pompilia, R. C. Robbins 


let, S. Burges: 
Ooh iil, SH. 
Rambler, S. M. Pomeroy 
Privateer, g McConnell 
H 










Withdrew. 
Withdrew. 
Withdrew. 


ay . M. 
Dosia, E. H. Phemister 
Tabasco III., H. H. 










Sanne, MEME, DM sai ood. Si co ccs tide cnkeeecccsebdieces 
Plunger, A, With.s.-<. 
Fantasy, Allerton 
Toss, 7 GAT cihcuantebaaatées enethecs os 
Monsoon, A. W. Erickson 

: Elapsed Handicap. Corrected. 
Suzanne, F. Brewster......... 24443 Scratch. 2 44 43 
EE, ED ccewa sce conceses 2 50 41 1 per cent. 2 49 02 
DUNE abetendennvosdsass+suseo0sas 3 00 40 1 per cent. - 2 49 08 
Dabster, G. B. Keith.......... 2 53 02 1 per cent. 2 61 22 
I, Bes, cas 500s oec08 3 03 43 5 per cent. 2 55 29 
Thistle, A. P. MacKinnon..... 3 10 50 2 per cent. 2 58 30 
Soubrette, R. D. Moot......... 3 07 15 3 per cent. 3 02 19 

Class G. 

‘ Corrected, 
NE Fe NE nis ncnndnighne 0008 60s ccch epee -+-2 06 30 
Comteceer, J M. Whittemore -2 11 22 
Malillian . S. Permar...... .2 11 38 
Miladi, F. R. Adams .2 12 
Aspinquid, F. A. Come -2 17 05 
Bacchante, Humphrey & Lauriat... -.-2 17 20 
Sa eee +-2 27 02 

Class H. 
A SE FN ES ai hha apinasnasbeEnhievse'ssedcu 0 59 16 
SNE TL I, RAMON, onc wn o50ckecsvowncescaceseeaece 101 15 
Cla MONEE Es I EMOIUEL. «cs s0eccsccaccccessecsccccescccdec 1 01 32 
nn iL cat Sach nana bb ave os0a 4s ohoeNs bilée 6éen 1 01 33 
Mongli, Reba Vas s05hsaceeditnetheds ts honeckephbbnbe 1 02 42 
SE TES. II os cs chic lub reanbenbaveneseeseesete 1 06 05 





Burgess Y. C. 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS.—Y. R, A. OPEN SERIES. 
Monday, July 209. 


ACCORDING to the programme laid out early in the sea- 
son, the Burgess Y. C. of Marblehead gave two Y. R. A. 
races gn July 29 and 30. The club was well favored in 
the first race in having a fine breeze, but in the second old 
Neptune was fickle, and not much was shewn. In the 
first race there was a good bunch of starters. All of the 
cracks in the Y. R. A. restricted classes were on hand, and 
there was a rattling breeze blowing from the N.W. to make 
things interesting. The 25-footers had the hottest race 
that has been sailed between them this season. Chewink 
took the lead at the start and held it until she had nearly 
reached the windward mark, when Calypso passed her, 
turning the mark first. Calypso led from this out. She 
broke her spinnaker pole on the run, and things com- 
menced to.look doubtful, but she managed to squeeze 
across the finish line 8s. ahead of Chewink. 

In the 21ft. restricted class Rambler took the lead 
at the start, but conditions seemed better suited to Ta- 
basco III., one of the new ones designed by Fred Lawley. 
She passed Rambler soon after the starting line was 
crossed, and was never headed afterward. In the race- 
abouts Sintram again showed what she could do with the 
new boats, finishing with a lead of nearly 3m. In the 
18-footers, unrestricted, and in the 18ft. knockabouts, the 
wins were easy, Plunger taking first place in the former 
class and Aspinquid in the latter. The summary: 




















Class D. 
Corrected. 
A Ae NN i dass ccvois scsi seacopepeene 1 15 40 
Chewink, F. G. Macomber..... ---1 1548 
Jingo, R. T. Paine, 2d...... 1 16 29 
Flirt, Fabyan & Mackee.... 16 51 
ys Fo a IR dis sacececsscsccccevicbenbscacced 20 40 
Tabssco III., H. W. Wiggins 
abasco - H. W. Wiggins 23 04 
Eaglet, S. Burgess...... - Se iee -1 23 53 
Rambler, S. M. Pomeroy... ---1 25 53 
PRED tbs Shbuhonh cde bees 6ilss0déntesasedécehsvveweoseede Withdrew, 
Sintram, W. P. Fowle.... 1 22 44 
Pompilia, R. C. Robbins.. --1 B 29 
Runaway Girl, H. Tween 1 26 18 
Idol, T. K. Lothrop....... --1 27 58 
Indian, J. Lawrence....... 1 29 41 
i, Ms Liha cok coe saneuseceesh Whar eevsscopteeheahe 1 32 26 
Fantasy, A. Allerton............... 1 37 27 
Hector, A. W. Hubbard.......... 1 46 15 
Pl A tah hick ines dhdcadensbessiepinvasavaasacrs Withdrew. 


Aspinquid, W. A. Comey 
Malida 


rr 
SSH 
Sz 


Class A—Handicap. 


Corrected. 

NE as. ca sek dicarcdahan ed oo se 1 1 26 26 
NE ti HOT EINER. 3s evccccecesponccces ; 1 28 07 
GEE INE elven cicoei lowes cicdevsvebys 1 28 12 
Class B—Handicap 
I a SN is 0 sis065n hs acsncycpseysecve 1 37 45 
RN Abend BOD es ecnngcennsoe~c0seeoes 1 53 48 
Class C. 

Corrected. 

Pescous, o> get btpaessbiossssarevcesscssvacsestess -+--1 10 16 
uckling, C. F. Lyman 

Rikki Tikki, Loring Brothers......00sseceees oe 
Rs ie OE, SUE a Secncucnscvcnccccdssrbecsensevesee¥ 





Tuesday, July 30. 


In the second race on Tuesday there was a good breeze 
from the S.W. at the start, but it soon flattened out, and 
while the boats were sailing it shifted all around the 
compass. It was very fickle in strength, and nothing was 
shown. The yachts for the most part of the time were 
drifting. The summary: 


Flirt, Fabyan & McKee...... esa oeavek potash bubaseoeebisnad 2 49 43 
Jingo, R. IE Sade nce ce) 

Chewink, F. G. Macomber, Jr 

Early Dawn, J. E. Dohert 
Calypso, A. . Chesterton 
Tarpon, E. S. G 











Opitsah IIL., S. H. Foster 56 38 
Eaglet, S. Burgess............... Séeecakebueds 59 15 
Privateer ti MacConnell..............0se00++ 08 06 
Tabasco III., H. H. 14 35 
Rambler, S. M. DMAGENNs os Secvecevecccveedsspee 17 16 
Mildred IL., S wii 
Starling, H. C. Sears...... thdrew 


BRSZaF 
BSSReS 
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: Class T. , 
TE te no, Ac tte dannieonabones stabs Soman 3 07 50 
ie. IR. issn ned déecacen sass onncpe deabtoocbus 3 08 07 
Plunger, ti i Stati aen is <habn cet capdvion doatiatt ets sake 3 10 25 
Pioneer, W. Kelley’ Kee Davee avensss Veeentsobasy bonne eed’ 3 25 13 
Hectar, A. W. Hambard oc. ccciccccocccess Sw devdevcusath- ca Withdrew. 

Pioneer protests Vitesse. 

Class I. 









Bacchante, Humphrey & Lauriat 
faptaquld, W. x Gooner. 
MEL, * SansKbheddakassoees5s 


Oriana, A. Douglass : | Withdrew. 





Elapsed. Handicap. Corrected. 
Sally IV., H. Mason......... 2 58 52 3 per cent 25 04 46 
Romance, Sears...........+.+- 3 09 30 Scratch 3 09 30 
Thordis, W. C. Foster....... Withdrew. 
Gringo, W. H. Brown....... Withdrew. 

Class B. 

J Elapsed 
Ne Ae OL RR a5 acc cbens tu cegeeanessecposess 05 
ee ek et san cc reens ath ohace ss taneous nines Withdrew. 
EM neds oli ae cei suas cupendects seanee® Withdrew. 
BREA TO, SENN, OWNED 0.0. ccc scccccgeovccccaseseces Withdrew. 

Class C. 
Ugly Dushting, oN toda cds ewiteshs toe <cakvarcheh 1 49 17 
RS, MR I ood icon nc den denned vere dhesnedssekten 15017 
Nh AE cba) weer b7Gibatevesscent sven seaugny seta 1 52 12 
Cyclone, R Wisgin ef uuians Ge Uincinuisinn's <b tbls wie vie ea enone Ged 1 54 00 

SA: Be) ib) MEUM eens Cesccvensasdoctecstyeossccsseuten 1 59 12 
Kalitan, E. Rogers Set bimne ons oR gRER Seb aanoh dese dediase oe Withdrew. 


M. Y. R. A. Percentages. 


THe following are the percentages of the yachts in the 
different classes of the Yacht Racing Association of 
 —- praeamaaaaas to date, as compiled by the secretary, A. T. 

iss: 

Class C—25ft. Open Yachts. 








Total 
Starts. 1sts. 2ds. 3ds. PerC’t. B’ks. Per C’t. Average. 
Thordis ..... 5 3 2 0 0 0 430 86 
Hustler ..... 3 1 0 2 0 0 170 -56 2-3 
Romance .... 6 1 1 2 0 2 235 39 1-6 
Widgeon .... 2 0 1 1 0 0 100 -33 1-3 
Hostess ..... 2 1 0 0 0 1 100 -33 1-3 
Theodora .... 3 0 1 0 2 0 95 -31 2-3 
‘arrie on 0 1 0 1 0 80 -26 2-3 
Acme oa E 0 0 1 0 0 35 -11 23 
Eleanor aoe 0 0 0 2 0 30 10 
Rival .. oo B 0 0 0 1 0 15 05 
Walrus 1 0 0 0 1 0 15 05 
Class D—25ft. Cabin Yachts. 
Calypso ..... 8 4 1 1 2 0 530 -66 1-4 
eae 8 4 1 1 2 0 530 -66 1-4 
Early Dawn.. 9 1 3 2 3 0 410 45 5-9 
Chewink 5 0 2 2 0 1 200 -40 
arion ...... 4 0 1 0 3 0 110 -24 1-2 
TREE anctase> 2 0 1 1 0 0 100 22 1-2 
Little Peter.. 5 0 0 1 3 1 80 16 
CHEE cccceee 1 0 0 0 1 0 15 -03 3-4 
Class L—2lft. Cabin Yachts. 
Hostess ..... 1 1 0 0 0 0 100 1.00 
MI eececees 1 1 0 0 0 0 100 1.00 
Tacoma ..... 2 1 0 1 0 0 135 -67 1-2 
Cleopatra ... 2 0 2 0 0 0 130 -65 
Problem .... 1 0 0 0 1 0 15 15 
Class S—21ft. Cabin Yachts. 
Opitsah IIL. 8 3 1 2 2 0 415 -59 3-8 
MED. senctnes? 7 3 0 2 2 0 400 57 1-7 
Mildred I 2 0 1 1 0 250 -55 5-9 
arriet ..... 1 2 0 1 0 245 -54 1-2 
Het .cccoce 9 0 5 0 3 0 370 -41 1-9 
Tabasco III. 3 1 1 0 1 0 180 -40 
Coquette . 5 0 0 2 3 0 115 23 
ambler .... 2 0 1 1 0 0 100 22 2-9 
Privateer .... 4 0 0 1 3 0 80 -17 7-9 
Freyja ....... 2 0 0 0 2 0 30 -06 6-9 
Tarpon ..... 0 0 0 2 0 30 -06 2-3 
Class T—18ft. Open Yaohts. 
*Dauntless .. 3 2 1 0 0 0 265 -88 1-3 
Fantasy ..... 5 3 2 0 0 0 430 86 
*Circe II..... 2 1 1 0 0 0 165 66 
Plunger ..... 2 1 0 1 0 0 135 A 
Vitesse ...... 1 1 0 0 0 0 100 40 
Lobster ..... 4 0 1 2 0 1 135 -33 3-4 
Cathryn ..... 1 0 1 0 0 0 65 -26 
PU ddeeccaes 1 0 1 0 0 0 65 26 
Hector ...... 4 0 0 2 2 0 100 25 
Pioneer ..... 3 0 0 : 1 1 0 -16 2-3 
*Measured out of class. 
Class X—15ft. Open Yachts. 
Vitesse ...... 5 4 1 0 0 0 465 -93 
TOGS secesees § 1 3 0 0 0 275 -73 3-4 
tot 0 1 0 0 0 65 26 
oi 0 0 1 0 0 35 14 
1 0 0 1 0 0 35 14 
Class I—18ft, Knockabouts. 
ae 3 2 2 0 0 500 -71 3-7 
5 2 0 2 1 0 285 57 
6 1 1 1 3 0 245 -40 5-6 
2 1 1 0 0 0 165 -40 5-7 
3 0 1 0 2 0 % 27 1-7 
6 0 1 1 4 0 160 -26 2-3 
4 0 0 1 3 0 80 -20 
1 0 1 0 0 0 65 -18 47 
3 0 0 0 3 0 45 12 6-7 





In this table neither the races of the Corinthian Y. C. 
nor the club races of the Hull-Massachusetts Y. C. are 
figured. In figuring the percentage of each yacht it is 
assumed that she has started in at least half as many 
races as any yacht in her class. This will account for 
the difference shown in the actual wins and the per- 
centages of some of the yachts. 


Seawanhaka Corinthian Y. C. 


OYSTER BAY—LONG ISLAND SOUND. 
Saturday, Aug. 3. 


E1cut boats started in the annual memorial races for 
the Center cups, which were sailed off the Seawanhaka 
Corinthian Y. C. on Saturday, Aug. 3. The course was 
twelve and three-quarter miles in length, the mark boats 
being anchored off Plum Point, Middle Ground Shoal, 
Center Island Point and Lloyd’s Point. It was a clo.e 
reach t> the first mark, a broad reach to the second, a run 
to the third and from there a beat to the finish. A fresh 
southerly wind blew throughout the race. The boats were 
scnt away at 3:05 o’clock, with Joker ahead and to wind- 
ward. On the first two legs Joker and Persimmon fought 
it out for first place, but the latter boat’s chances were 
spciled when she hauled on the wind by losing her bow- 
sprit, and she withdrew. Wyntje overtook Marcia before 
reaching Middle Ground Buoy and finished a winner. 





X 


Summary: eae 
enter Memorial Prizes—Start, 3:06. 
Finish. Elapsed. 
oker, Walter JenningS..........--.esseeeeceees 5 31 09 2 % 09 
SEGNSNRAM, Mei Fo CHR ns hic kcscscsccccccscese Withdrew. 
Knockabouts—Start, 3:00. 
IND TONE: avian’ cents <0 cavees cop 5 42 55 2 32 55 
N . C, W. Wetmore...... etadmamtdirahatng 5 46 50 23% 
Mistral, Esa sah svecuciarevn pecest peo oF 4 5 46 42 2 36 42 
Lucille, H. Landon..... Redacoowie sg ond ence 5 47 55 2 37 55 
Vagrant, Brown & Low.......--..+ssseeeeeereeee 5 49 18 2 39 18 
Marcia, & Jacquelin........ i ont dhialntenag 5 49 38 2 39 38 


The winners were Joker and Wyntje. 


Newport Y. R. A. 


NEWPORT, R. I. 
Thursday, Aug. 1. 


Tue Regatta Committee of the Newport Y. R. A. 
offered prizes for the Cup defender class, goft. class of 
yawls, 75ft. class of schooners and the 80, 70, 51 and 43ft. 
classes of sloops for races to be held on Thursday, Aug. I, 
but only three classes filled, and there were only six 
starters. Columbia and Independence started in the Cup 
defender class. Constitution was at Bristol being re- 
rigged. Vigilant, Navahoe and Ailsa started in the goft. 
class for yawls, and Elmina and Quisetta started in the 
schooner class. None of the boats started in the class for 
English cutters. This was due to a disagreement that 
has arisen among the owners of these boats. There are 
now four boats racing in this class—Hester, Isolde, Senta 
and Eelin. The three latter boats are practically the same 
racing length—about 6oft.—while Hester measures about 
7oft. The racing rules state that boats built since 1896 
shall be considered to measure and race at the top of their 
class, without time allowance, but those boats built 
previous to 1896 shall receive time allowance. Eelin and 
Senta, both having been built during 1896, do not receive 
any allowance from Hester, while Isolde, having been built 
previous to that time, receives 8m. and 56s. over a thirty- 
mile course. As these boats were built to race under the 
English rule and not under the American rule, the owners 
of Eelin and Senta object to racing under the present 
conditions, and as their case is an exceptional one, they 
believe they should receive special consideration. 

The breeze in the morning was light and uncertain from 
the N.W., and it finally died out, leaving the boats be- 
calmed. The Regatta Committee was aboard Col. Astor’s 
steam yacht Nourmahal, and it postponed the race for a 
time, but about 11:30 a strong S.W. wind came up and 
course signals were hoisted. The course was a triangular 
one, the first leg being S.W. by S., the second E., and the 
last N.W. The start for Columbia and Independence was 
given at 11:40 o'clock. The breeze was now quite fresh, 
and Columbia and Independence crossed almost together, 
the former defender being in the weather berth. At 11:45 
o’clock the yawls were sent away, Navahoe ahead, but at 
the leeward end of the line, Ailsa second and Vigilant 
third, but to windward. At 11:55 o’clock the schooners 
started. with Elmina in the windward berth. Columbia 
and Independence held the starboard tack off shore, while 
the yawls and schooners stood in on the Narragansett 
shore. 

About 1 o’clock Independence came about; Columbia 
stood on and crossed her bows, finally coming about 
well on the weather bow of the Boston boat. Independ- 
ence began to move faster, but Columbia reached the 
weather mark first. While the two big cutters had been 
fighting the race out off shore, the yawls had got the 
better breeze inshore and rounded first. The times of 
rounding the first mark by Columbia and Independence 
were: 


Catntehe: cccccccccsccscees 13144 Independence ............ 1 32 53 
The yawls and the schooners were timed: 

Navaho? ....ccccccccccccce EOP We BAG cdctcccceccvccccogs 1 41 58 

PUB ce dheccsceccosveseseses Bee” CUBS: vecccccccccccussne 1 3 02 

VIED” Sc ccccecdsccececow 1 29 12 


It was a broad reach to the second mark. The ballooner 
was set on Columbia, while on Independence a reaching 
jib topsail was used. This move seemed to be an error 
for Independence, as Columbia began to leave her very 
fast. After a time a spinnaker was set on Independence, 
but this sail did not help her to any appreciable extent. 
The times at the second mark were: 


COE dv disevisconccuce 23503 Independence ............ 2 41 35 


In the meantime Navahoe was leading the yawls, and 
Vigilant and Ailsa were both trying for second place. 
Their times as they jibed around the second mark follow: 


MGUMINGD: ccserccesccceveces OEY SHO eciccencacsancoavesse 2 45 23 
WHEE cdccccccosssanceses 2 38 01 


Elmina was well in the lead in her class, and she 
rounded the second mark at 2:52:15. Quisetta followed at 
3:10:00. 

On the run to the finish Columbia moved away from 
the yawls in great shape, and Independence also went 
through their lee and left them well behind. Independence 
caught the first of the freshening breeze and picked up 
considerably on Columbia, but not enough to make her 


dangerous. The yachts as they finished were timed as 

follows: 

SN acca vesierentis BOO, DOD. ccdxccssagcassvanpocs 3 37 16 

Independence .........+.. Be ie  D dadenspedgeccssedens 3 5 52 

IROUEMES® Socccndhscedeested SWC > Qulsctts | eat Ai oie... cecces 4 05 09 
Summary: 


Sloops—Class G—Under 90ft.—Start, 11:40. 
Finish. Elapsed. 





I banca scaashs ian cadscconscdes 3 22 57 3 42 57 3 42 26 
FGepeenee 6. 6c dds veces ccidcecds 3 27 40 3 47 40 3 47 40 
Yawls—Class G—Over 90ft.—Start, 11:45. 

3 29 07 3 44 07 3 43 25 
3 43 23 3 43 23 
3 52 16 3 50 61 
Schooners—Class D—65 to 75ft.—Start, 11:55. 
WIND. crvcsccdscqcciccccesendsvcses 3 50 52 3 55 52 3 55 52 
QeISRER ivncie cs. crcccccvecezecessoes 4 05 39 4 10 39 410 


Columbia beat Independence 4m. and 43s. elapsed time. 
Independence, on account of her new racing measurement, 
which is 102.79ft., allowed the old champion 31s., which 
increased the latter’s victory on corrected time to 5m. 
and 14s. Vigilant beat Navahoe 2s. and Ailsa 7m. and 
26s. ; Elmina at Quisetta 15m. and 7s. 

Saturday, Aug. 3. 

The Regatta Committee was again on board the steam 
yacht Nourmahal, and after making a starting line from 
the lightship, at 10:35 o’clock set signals for the triangular 
course of thirty miles, ten miles to each leg. The first leg 
was S.W. by S., the second E., and the third N.N.W. 
The wind was strong from the S.S.W., so this made it a 
beat to the first mark, a broad reach to the second and a 
close reach home. A little later a temporary postponement 
flag was hoisted on the committee boat, as some of the 
boats had started to take in club topsails, as the breeze 
had freshened so much, and the committee wanted the 
boats in all classes to start on time. 

At 11:15 o'clock the warning signal was given, and 5m. 
later the preparatory signal followed for Columbia and 


Independence. : Columbia at this time was to windward of 


the line, with Independence some distance to leeward. 


Columbia came about and crossed the line, and then tried - 


to luff on Independence’s weather quarter, but owing to 
a miscalculation the mainsail of Columbia scraped the 
fore rigging of the Boston boat. No damage was done 
and no protest was made. Independence crossed the start- 
ing line to leeward just as the signal was given, 12s. ahead 
of Columbia. Both boats stood in on the Narragansett 
shore, and were moving finely in the jymp of sea, but 
Columbia was drawing a little ahead. It was almost 12 
o'clock when Columbia came about and crossed her 


opponent’s bows. The times of these boats at the weather 
mark was: 


COMM: cc: ccestuccccoden 12 42 30 Independence 


On this leg Independence had been beaten 3m. and 50s. 
It was a broad reach to the next mark, with the wind com- 
ing over the starboard quarter. Independence was gradu- 
ally picking up Columbia on this leg, and she gained 1m. 
and 35s. The times at the second mark: 


Ci bencdds0 tecegeeos 13000 Independence ............ 1 31 15 


Owing to the pounding that Independence had gotten in 
the earlier part of the race, it was now found nearly im- 
possible to steer her, for the plates around the rudder post 
were badly wrung, and the rudder seemed to jam in its 
sleeve. Another thing which helped to lose the race for 
her was the fact that her compass was several points off, 
and consequently she stood well off her course, and set 
wrong sails, which she soon had to take in and head up 
several points to make the finish line. On the leg home 
Independence was slowly but surely decreasing Columbia’s 
lead, and had the finish line been a little further away 
she would have undoubtedly been a winner; but Columbia 
had just lead enough to carry her across the finish line a 
winner by 40s. on elapsed time and 1m. and 11s. corrected 
time. It was undoubtedly the hardest race Columbia had 
ever sailed, and the rare performances of Independence are 
now beginning to command respect from all quarters. 
Columbia crossed at 2:16:48, and Independence at 2:17:28. 

In the yawl class Vigilant crossed before the signal, and 
she had to return and cross again. Navahoe crossed at 
the leeward end of the line, and had to tack to clear the 
lightship. Navahoe was handicapped a minute, Ailsa a 
minute and a half and Vigilant three minutes. Ailsa sailed 
in the fine form that she ‘showed in the N. Y. Y. C. 
race down the bay, when she beat Vigilant handily, again 
running away from her rivals, and finished a winner by a 
substantial margin. Ailsa finished at 3:10:26, Vigilant at 
3:14:23 and Navahoe at 3:15:36. 

In the schooner class Quisetta and Elmina crossed 
together at 11:40:00. Elmina worked into the lead early 
in the race and finished a winner at 3:58:22, while Qui- 
setta crossed at 4:03:06. 

In the class for English cutters, Hester, Isolde and 
Senta started at 11:45 in the following order: Hester led 
all through the race, but Isolde held her close enough to 
win on allowance. Hester finished at 3:57:46, Isolde at 
4:02:01 and Senta at 4:08:54. The table follows: 


ft. Sloops—Class G—Start, 11:25, 


. Finish. Elapsed. Corrected. 
COs ccnstciscgetncsondicgccsusnn 2 16 48 2 51 48 2 51 17 
Independence ............eseceeeee 2 16 28 2 52 28 2 52 28 

oe he Class G—Yawls—Start, 11:30. 
WINS penndccccascesecderaveccecne 2 44 23 3 14 23 3 14 23 
NGWEMOG 0.0 ccccccsccccccccceseccees 2 45 36 3 15 36 3 14 54 
PRE hc cecteis tui guieakssutabnesss’ 2 40 26 3 10 26 3 09 01 
/ Class D—Schooners—Start, 11:40. 
CIN ans dcicctncaiagacctoveeucsives 3 43 06 4 03 06 4 03 06 
FD acdc cececescnavcuccessccessses 3 37 22 3 58 22 3 58 02 
Class I—Cutters—Start, 11:45. 
SII ie nn cct ck packaiaakavesscusuaes 3 42 46 3 57 46 3 57 46 
BE, aro vecicczcs eciearinioasdnaneac ane 4 08 54 4 00 38 
DINE as cviccdsocedacecsenéidscasees 3 47 01 4 02 01 3 53 08 


Ailsa beat Vigilant 5m. and 22s. and Navahoe 5m. and 
53s.; Elmina beat Quisetta 5m. and 4s.; Isolde beat Hester 
4m. and 38s. and Senta 7m. and 30s. 


Newport Special Thirties. 
NEWPORT, R. I. 
Tuesday, July 30. 

In a light S.W. breeze Esperanza won the sweepstake 
race for the 30-footers on Tuesday, July 30. The start was 
made off Jamestown, and the boats ran to Dyer’s Island 
and back. Wawa was first across the starting line, but 
after rounding the leeward mark and the boats hauled on 
the wind, Esperanza worked into the lead and finished a 


winner. Summary: 

Start, 3:33. Finish. Elapsed. 
Esperanza, H. O. Havemeyer, Jr.............. 5 51 47 2 18 47 
ls IN no cae cabatucacctnduccenecicd ae 219 46 
ee a ee ee See ae 2 23 04 
Bastera, W. RuthetheGescscccssescccssocvesvecse 5 56 36 2 23 36 


Wednesday, July 31. 

Esperanza won the cup offered for the 30-footers by Mr. 
A. Lanfear Norrie on Wednesday, July 31. The race was 
sailed in a light S.W. breeze over a triangular course eight 
miles in length. Four boats started and all crossed within 
3s. of one another, with Hera in the lead. The first leg 
was a broad reach, and Hera rounded first. From the first 
mark it was a spinnaker run to the buoy off Bishop’s 
Rock, and at this mark the boats were well bunched. 
When the boats hauled in the wind for the beat home 
Esperanza showed her fine windward qualities and soon 
took the lead, winning by 20s. The times: 





Start, 4:02. Finish. Elapsed 
Esperanza, H. O. Havemeyer, ] 4 56 42 0 54 42 
Watt Bi WN ove vnvecscees snes dinaasive ee 0 55 02 
Carolina, P. Jones......... stared sddetecce OOO 0 55 00 
Wil, SUING dis ccc ccvcdecksccncnsas 4 59 04 0 57 04 


Thursday, Aug. 1. 

Hera beat Esperanza handily in a match race that was 
sailed over the Dyer’s Island course in a fresh southerly 
breeze. making it a beat to the first mark and a run home. 
Hera led from the start and won by a handsome margin. 
The 15-footers sailed a .match race over a triangular 
course. Breeze won by a few seconds. The summary: 


%-footers—Start, 3:23. 


: Finish Elapsed. 
Berks Re a i ee le eS 221 12 
Esperanza, H. O. Havemeyer, Jr............... 5 50 22° 2 27 22 

15-footers—Start, 3:33. 
Breeze, W. M. Rodioer. eS ae 5 35 05 2 02 05 
Eaglet, W. Grosvenor, Jr.......-+seceseeeecses 5 35 20 2 02 20 


Monday, Aug. 5s. 


The 30-footers raced around Brenton’s Reef Lightship 
and back to Brenton’s Cove, a distance of twelve miles, on 





' 


SS ane rls a dpeandel 
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Monday, Aug. 5. There was a good breeze from tlie 

N.W., and Hera won after a close race. The sumniary: 
Start, 3:42. 

Hera, R. N. 

Carolina, P. 

Raccoon, di . Drexel 

Barbara, W. Rutiherfurd.. on 

Was” Bs Bedok, 33....060ccdoucbnce 

Esperanza, H. O. Havemeyer, Jr 


Bayswater Y. C. 


FAR ROCKAWAY—JAMAICA BAY. 
Saturday, Aug. 3. 


In the open regatta of the Bayswater Y. C. that was 
sailed on Jamaica Bay on Saturday, Aug. 3, twenty-three 
boats started. The breeze was fresh from the SW. and 
the course was from an imaginary line made off the club 
house to Mud Channel, which is off the head of Sloop 
Island, and from there to a mark off Sweet Water, and 
thence home over the same course. The boats of all 
classes sailed over this course twice, with the exception of 
the sharpies, which went over but once. 

The first class catboats Elsa and Jennie sailed for the 
championship of Jamaica Bay. Jennie got a bad start, her 
opponent beating her over the line 17s. Elsa continued to 
draw away from Jennie soon after the start, and finished a 
winner with minutes to spare. The times: 

First Class—Cabin Sloops—Start, 4:05. 
Moriches 6 30 45 
Robin 
Ella A 
Truant 


oe 


mwr 
‘ee 
>: BER 
‘es 
eo 5 


rrr 
Esr 
S&S Snh 


First Class—Catboats—Start, 4:00. 
5 57 20 


— or 


ne 
woe 


Jennie 


Catherine 
Mattie 
Minnehaha 
Flossie 


Unknown 


ho porr 
3358 
RRSS 


Not timed. 


Catboats—Start, 4:20. 
6 44 42 


Withdrew. 


Third Class 


we 
to 
= 
8 


Agnes 
Mauwee 


Domino 
Avicet 
Anna .... 
June W.. 
Marion 


et 
BENE 
SSN8Sa 


The winners were Robin, Amy, Elsa, Catherine, Meta 
and Marion. 


Williamsburg Y. C. 


NORTH BEACH—LONG ISLAND SOUND. 
Sunday, Aug. 4. 

THE annual midsummer regatta of the Williamsburg 
Y. C. was sailed in a light breeze on Sunday, Aug. 4. The 
boats sailed over a course some six miles in length. The 
first leg of the journey was a beat, the second was two 
tacks of a long and short leg and the third a free run 
home, with booms to port. The summaries: 


Bertha K., 
Portia, John Fennell 

Class C—Cabin 
Pastime, James Schuessle...........+e+sseeeees 344 
Vee, Te Raven se sccccosvavscccsccnveveeende 4 

Class D— t. 
Eagle, Charles Hartman 40 20 
May, F. Faltermam...........sceescescsesseecess Not timed. 
Bellfine, A. Potramann Withdrew. 


Class E—Cabin Catboats 24ft. and Over, 
Mabel M., E 418 4 
Matilda, Thomas H. Doremus..............+.+- 427 4 


Class F—Catboats Under 24ft. 

Jessie, W._P. i ; 4 08 40 
Reckless, L. i 
Swan, Robert |] 
Bessie, William H. Roth 

Class G—Cabin Catboats 20ft. or Under. 
Florence, G. S. Card 4 05 22 
Etona, H. Rosemond 


Class H—Open Catboats Under 21ft._ 
Edith M., F. Eardley 4 11 07 
Pact, EE. Katliae....ccccccccccccccscccesces Seeses Not timed. 


Class D—Open Sloops Under 21ft. 
Poll, W. S. Heatine 4 01 32 
Dot, W. Waldheim Not timed. 
The winners were Bertha K., Pastime, Eagle, Mabel 
M., Jessie, Florence, Edith M. and Polly. 


Mosquito Fleet Y. C. 


SOUTH BOSTON, MASS, 
Saturday, Aug. 3. 

THE regular club race of the Mosquito Fleet Y. C. was 
sailed Saturday, off the club house on Columbia Road. 
The wind was very light, and poor times were made over 
the course. The summary: 

First Class 


° 
3 
4 


S88 SkSssng 


Ustane, C. J. Moriarty 
Carrie M., N. C. Robinson 
Venture, W. C. 

Alcyone, 

Helen, Wm. Tracey 

Alda, C. P. Mooney 


BRSR5 


— 
oo 


Hoyden, C. Aldrich 


Myosotis, A. 
Louise, A, Sherlock 


_ Bergen Beach Y. C. 


* BERGEN BEACH—JAMAICA BAY, 
Saturday, Aug. 3. 

Tue first open regatta of the Bergen Beach Y. C. was 
sailed off the new club house on Jamaica Bay on Satur- 
day, Aug. 3. The boats were divided into five classes, and 
there. were nineteen starters. The course was from the 
club dock to a stake boat off the Canarsie dock; thence to 
the main channel, thence to the red buoy No. 4 and back 
to the starting point. The breeze was from the S.W., ma- 
king the first leg of the course a run, the second a broad 
reach, the third a beat and the fourth a reach. The times 
were: 


porn botorororts 


Bak 


Cabin Cat Class—Start, 4:06. 

5 40 45 1 
1 
1 
1 


F aebabemsbec cacti > oreheai 5 26 03 
HME Beno e 00 6tseccoe ep eokedsaed 5 29 19 


Open Cat Class—Start, 4:10. 
5 27 14 
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Seuss 


ESSER 
Sask 
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Open Cat Class—16 to 18ft.—Start, 
Not timed. 
42 32 


“ 
Sa 


Sk 
SB 


Not timed. 
Disqualified. 


Sharpie Class—Start, 4:20. 
Withdrew. 
5 43 08 


Withdrew. 
5 43 00 


23 08 1 23 08 
23 123 


1 25 12 1 25 12 
1 36 45 1 21 30 


The winners were Irene, Tam o’ Shanter, Felice, Alert 
and Chelsea. 


Chelsea 


Winthrop Y. C. 
WINTHROP, MASS. 
Saturday, Aug. 3. 


THE — handicap race of the Winthrop Y. C. was 
sailed off the club house Saturday, Aug. 3, in a very light 
southwesterly breeze. Freyja finished 

Alert on corrected time. The summary: 


Elapsed. 
Alert, H. M. 1 62 17 


Freyja, C. H., 

Hector, A, W. 

Zetes, L. B. 

Favorite, F. W. 
Grayling, Mr. 

Louise, W. D. 
Charlotte, W. H. 
Thelma, E. K. Tewksbury 
Ideal, H. B. Whittier 
Dot, Dr. Maynard 
Ruth, A, F. Richards 
Caper, W. W. Colson 
Henrietta, J. A. McCloskey.. 
Flash, W. H. Myrick 
Eva, H. D. Flynn... 
Zoo, H. Waitt 


rst, but lost to 
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DUXBURY, MASS. 
Saturday, Aug. 3. 


Tue Duxbury Y. C. sailed its regular club race on 
Saturday, Aug. 3, in a rattling southwester with plenty of 
puffs. All of the boats had as much as they wanted to 
handle, and two of them were disabled. The summary: 


21ft. Class. 


Geisha, W. T. Whitman 
Scamper, Reed Brothers 


Lebster II., C. C. Clapp 

SRE, COREA TPSUNNSs 000 ccckeccnscosscecescecvccocsos 1 43 40 
Kittiwake, H. M. . 
Trouble, Henry 

Oom Paul, George Cushman 


Handicap Class. 
Aureleux, H. Kellogg 
Fedora, Simmons Brothers 
Dolphin, WN. MertteRcecccesessccccveseccesescecs Senewseneeene Disabled. 


Quincy Y. C. 


QUINCY, MASS. 

Tue regular club race of the Quincy Y. C. was sailed 
off the club house, Saturday, Aug. 3, in a very light 
breeze from the S.W. The yachts in the first class were 
bunched all over the course. Hustler finished first, but 
lost to Whisper on time allowance. The summary: 


Elapsed. 
4 05 10 


Corrected. 
41110 
4131 
414 35 


Whisper, W. C. Harrison 
Hustler, Whittemore & Robbins 
Cc. C., G. H. Carey 

Goblin, E, Ricker 

Dora, Mr. Albright 

Ida J., C. Collins 

Marvel, Reed & Lincoln... 
Hester, Mr. Blackman 

Dolly, W. W; Arnold 


Se ee ee 
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Cleopatra, F. F. 
Bobolink, W. B. 


Small Yacht Construction and 
Rigging 


BY LINTON HOPE. 
Chapter X.—Lead Keels and Center Plates. 


Tue lead keel of No. 2 design should be cast at a foundry, but 
the wooden pattern must be made exactly to the drawing by the 
beat builder. 

When making the pattern, first cut out a set of hollow templates 
to the sections shown in the design. These are made in the 
same way as the building moulds; but instead of the template being 
made to fit inside the section, as the moulds were, it is made to fit 
outside, so that it can be tried on the pattern as it is being made. 
In very large patterns, moulds are used, and the pattern is planked 
up on them in the same way as the boat is built; but for a small 
keel it is simpler to make it out of a series of 3in. deals nailed 
together to make a solid block large enough to cut the pattern 


rom. 

A full-size drawing of the keel must be made from the sections 
in the design, and it should have a series of longitudinal sections 
worked out from the others at every 3in, from the upper side, 
which is to fit next to the boat and parallel to it. (Note—These 
longitudinal sections will not be parallel to the L.W.L., nor at 
right angles to the cross sections). gu 

A 3in. deal should be planed up, and if it cannot be got of 
sufficient width to make the top piece in ome, two such pieces 
must be joined together. Draw a center line and set off the stations 
for each section, remembering to take all distances =e Se line of 
the top of the lead, and not the horizontal interval between the 
sections, as shown on the design. Set off the half-breadths at each 
station, draw a fair line through the spots, and saw it out to the 

uired shape. 
Mark out ta cut a similar 3in. slab to each of the longitudinal 
i i center lines 


planing off any lumps till the batten lies fairly in every direction. 

he pattern must now be finished with a fine plane and glass 
paper till it is perfectly smooth, and all cracks and holes must be 
stopped. It is then ready fer a coat of priming, and when that is 
dry; it should be rubbed down and sent to the foundry. 

Most metals shrifk in cooling when they are cast, and it is usudl 
to allow for this in making the pattern; but as a lead keel nearly 
always come out heavier than it is calculated, owing to the 
immense weight expanding the sand and mould when it is poured 
in, the contraction may be eae 

Do not try to get the bolt holes cast in the lead, but bore them 
with a shell-pointed augur from inside the boat. This will insure 
fre bot holes being in their proper places with regard to the floor 

es. 

Boring the lead is-a tedious job, and requires an auger properly 
sharpened, or it will stick im the hole. twist auger is quite 
useless for lead, and will stick at once and sy reak in the 
— Use plenty of oil or soapy water as a lubricant when boring 
ead. 

When boring the bolt holes for the lead keel from inside the 
beat great care must be taken to get the boat plumbed exactl 
upright, so that when boring a plumb line inside the boat will 
show the pe direction for the auger, to get the hole in the 
center of the lead. Be sure and start your auger perfectly plumb, 
and once the hole is a few inches deep, the auger cannot go 


wrong. 

A fead keel is far too heavy to move about single handed, and 
help must be obtained to place in position and wedge it close to 
the wood keel ready for boring; but before it is in place the upper 
part must be leveled to fit the wood. This is done first with an 
adze and afterward with a plane. A heavy hammer will often 
reduce a small lump, and if the lead is bent it can be straightened 
by laying it on blocks of wood and striking it with sledge ham- 
mers (with a piece of wood over the lead to prevent dents). The 
bolts for the lead keel should be of Bull’s metal, with long, 
tapered, square heads, and driven upward. They should be fitted 
tightly through the wood keel, but the holes in the lead should 
be large enough to let the bolts drive fairly easily. , 

The end filling piones of wood to carry out the form of the keel 
are fitted after the lead is on and the whole dubbed with the 
adze and planed up when bolted tcgether. 

Take cy of time over fairing up the keel, as on this depends 
much of the boat’s speed. 

Paint well between the wood keel and the lead, and all joints. 

For those who wish to cast their own lead keels or bulbs, the 
following hints may be of use, but I should strongly advise any 
one to get the lead cast at a foundry, as it is a very troublesome 
business, and requires a good deal of care to turn out a good 
casting. 

To make a mould for a lead keel of the size required for No. 1. 
design, about two cart loads of moulders’ sand must be obtained 
frem a foundry, ordinary sand being useless, having'no cohesion. 
There are two methods of making the mould. First (and best) by 
digging a hole in the ground about 6in. deeper, a foot longer, and 
a foot wider than the pattern to be cast and filling it up with 
the moulding sand round the pattern. The second way is to build 
a one box of 3in. deals to contain the sand, but without either 
top or bottom. This box is filled with the sand round the pattern 
in the same way as the hole in the ground, but is liable to burst 
with the weight of the lead, and requires a special trough or 
chute for the lead from the furnace or melting pot, whereas the 
other form of mould simply has a gutter cut in the sand, along 
which the lead flows. The advantages of each of these are cheap- 
ness, simplicity and perfect strength and safety of the first, as 
against portability of the mould, ease of handling and getting out . 
the casting, and possibility of using the mould on a wood or brick 
floor on the second method. The latter must be very strongly made 
to stand the enormous strain of the lead, 

Whichever plan is chosen, the method of making the mould will 
be the same. Fill the hole or box about 6in. deep with moulding 
sand, well rammed down as hard as possible, ramming each layer 
say an inch in depth, till the whole mass is solid. Place the 
wood pattern on this bed of sand, with the top face, which is 
to fit next to the wood keel, exactly horizontal, and level it 
carefully in all directions. Support the pattern exactly in this 
position, and pour in sand, ramming it tightly as it is put in, till 
the whole mould is full and a bit above the level of the top of the 
pattern. Take a trowel and level the sand exactly to the surface of 
the pattern, and cut a groove or gutter for the lead to run into the 
mould at the thinnest end. The pattern can now be removed, but 
it should have a couple of screw eyes in the top to lift it out of the 
sand. Before lifting it out, tap it all over sharply with a hammer, 
to loosen it in the sand, and then lift it out carefully and slowly, so 
as not to injure the sharp edges and angles of the mould. These 
instructions only apply to patterns which taper, and can therefore 
be easily withdrawn Lows the sand. Bulb-shaped keels must be 
cast in a mould in two halves, which is beyond the amateur’s 
power to make, as it requires special boxes to contain the sand 
and considerable skill in moulding to turn out such a casting. 

Having prensed the mould, a melting pot or furnace must be 
constructed. This should consist of an iron pot (wrought iron for 
choice), which will hold at least a ton of lead, but if possible large 
enough to contain the whole amount required, and a few hundred- 
weight for waste. This melting pot must be set in a ring of fire- 
bricks, with one or two openings at the bottom for firing, and 
several more at the top to create a draught, or it may simply stazd 
on three fire-brick piers and have an open fire all around it. In 
either case a large coke fire will have to be maintained for some 
hours, under and round the melting pot, which should be filled 
with lead in as small pieces as possible at first, larger pigs being 
added as the mass of melted lead increases, till the eh amount is 
melted or the pot is full. A pouring hole or tap should be fixed 
in the bottom of the pot if possible, and should consist of a hole 
or pipe about lin. in diameter, which is stopped from the outside 
with a clay plug, to be knocked out when the lead is ready to pour. 
A gutter is made from this hole to the runner or groove in the 
mould, the whole being on a good slope, so that the melted lead 
flows freely. i 

If a melting pot with a pouring hole or tap cannot be obtained, 
a common cast iron pot can be used, and the lead dipped out in 
long-handled ladles, and poured by hand into the mould. This is 
a very trying job, owing to the great heat of the fire, and several 
hands must employed to pour in the lead fast enough to keep it 
melted in the mould till it is all in, as if it partly cools a division 
or flake will occur and spoil the casting. In no case is it possible 
to obtain such a good casting by means of hand ladles as by run- 
= direct from the ys | pot, though I have seen a 20-ton 
keel cast entirely by hand les, and it turned out fairly well. 

To get a really good casting the lead should be very hot and 
fluid, and run into the mould as quickly as possible; also all dross 
and scum will be avoided if it is run from a hole at the bottom of 
the pot. The hotter the lead is when run the denser the casting 
will be, and consequently the casting which is run hot will prob- 
ably come out a bit heavier than one run at a heat when the lead 
would only just pour. A little rosin should be thrown into the pot 
just before running, as a flux. Don’t forget a casting of a ton or 
more will take many hours to cool. 

The centerplate must be ordered from the smith with the other 
iron and metal work; and a full-size template of thin wood should 
be made to the drawing, with all holes and sharp edges, etc., 
marked clearly on it. Particular instructions should be given with 
the order, as to sharpening the edges, and also stating that the 
plate must be absolutely flat and true, as a bent or buckled piate is 
quite useless and cannot be straightened by any ordinary smith. 

The edges should be sharpened to a long, easy bevel, and it 
should be carried back on the plate for a distance equal to three 
or four times its thickness, dying gradually into the flat surface. 
The edges cannot be too sharp. Bull’s metal is the best material 
for centerplates for all purposes; but it is expensive and often sent 
out very badly buckled unless specially ordered to be planished. 
Next to this metal, saw blade steel is the best for very light plates, 
or mild steel for heavier plates which are to be galvanized. Do 
not try to galvanize saw steel or it will buckle badly and cannot 
be_ straightened. 

The above remarks apply equally to all centerplates of any form, 
and also to bulb-fin plates and rudder blades. 

There are four types of centerplates now in general use, and 
many modifications of these general types. In addition to these 
there are lifting bulb fins and ballasted centerplates, which most 
of them come under one of the four main types. 

These four classes are: _ ‘ 

First—The rectangular, with a vertical hoist by means of handles 
or one or more wires or chains. 

Second—The triangular plate, pivoted at the fore end and hoisted 
by a handle, wire or chain at the upper corner. 

i The semi-circular plate, pivoted im the center of its 
straight or diameter, and hoisted by a handle on one end, the 
slot in the keel being only half the length of the plate, but the 
case inside being the whole length. This is the easiest plate -to 
raise of its wei ‘ 

Fourth\(and most generally used now)—The deep rectangular or 
knife-shaped plate (commonly called a “dagger” plate), and lifted 
by a lever and tackle from the forward upper corner. This plate 
was 
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Sorceress, and is very effective, but requires a long case and slot 
in the keel. I have used this ¢; of plate of many shapes, from 
the knife form of ft. dro and ft. 


} wide to a plate of 
only 3it. drop and 2ft. 6in. in width, the case of Scotia IL., 
the winner of the French international one-tonner cup in 190]. 
The object of the shallow plate in this case was to evade the tax 
on radius of the plate, taken from the pivot to the furthest point 
in the plate. The semi-circular plate No. 3 type evades this rule 
very well, and was used in one of the competing boats, but she 
was not very good to windward. 

The first type of a rectangular plate, though not nearly so 
effective for a given area and weight, is essential under a rating 
rule which taxes the vertical drop of the plate heavily, and is also 
the best form for a lifting bulb or ballasted plate. 

The triangular on lifted from the after end is hardly ever seen 
now, as it is ineffective for its size, as compared with the fourth 
class of plate, and does not conform well to the rating rules, like 
the first and third classes. This type of plate is in use only on very 
weedy waters, where a ge with a vertical or nearly vertical fore 
edge could not be used; even when it is used now it is usually 
lifted from the fore end like the No. 4 type. 

The fore edge of the No. 1 type is sometimes cut at a sharp angle 
to get rid of weeds, but of course it leaves a gap in the fore end 
of the case, when raised, unless it is raised in a direction parallel 
. <=" fone edge, which requires a long case forward of the slot in 
the keel. 

Of the lifting bulbs or ballasted plates the simplest and most 
efficient is the No. 1 type late, with a raking fore edge to clear 
weeds, etc., and a lead bulb of purdeped section and suitable 
weight. By means of such a plate a small boat can be made 
uncapsizable, and carries her ballast in its most effective form, 
while she is not debarred from shoal waters as a fixed bulb keel 
boat would be, the only disadvantage of this form being that the 
bulb projects below the keel when the plate is housed, unless a 
very ‘large slot is cut in the keel and a wide box case fitted with 
some form of self-closing arrangement to stop up the gap in the 
keel, and hold the plate firmly when it is lowered. This is best 
done by having a loose wooden bleck on each side of the plate 
weighted oat to keep it at the bottom of the case till raised 
by the top of the bulb nok it on rising, and prevented by a 
slight] ovestapping Beet band from falling through the slot when 
the bulb is down. These blocks must be hardwood, teak for choice, 
and at least twice their width in depth, to prevent them from 
jamming in the case. : F ‘ 

Such a ballast plate as this should be lifted by two flat-link, 
bronze, bicycle-pattern chains, passing over sprockets on a central 
spindle along the top of the case, the latter being actuated by 
worm wheel gear. y gearing of this sort, a bulb and plate up 
to several tons may be lifted, but the whole affair is very costly, 
and requires a good builder to fit it, and can only be made by a 
competent engineer. 


Grayshooting. 
—— 
Fixtures. 


Aug. 89.—Lafayette, Ind.—Fifteenth annual tournament of the 
Lafayette Gun Club. Amateur. John. Blistain, Sec’y. - 

Aug. 13-15.—Vicksburg, Miss.—Vicksburg Gun Club and Fish 
and Game Protective Ressultian’s tournament; $300, and $200 
in prizes added. . , 

Aug. 14.—Ossining, N. Y.—Merchandise clay bird tournament 
of the Ossining Gun Club; clam bake; brass band. C. G. Bland- 
ford, Capt. : ‘ 

Aug. 4.—Trenton, N. J.—Contest for championship of Mercer 
county, between Messrs, C, A. Comp, holder, and W. B. Widman, 
challenger. 

hag, "h—Sherbarne, N. Y.—Eherburne Gun Club’s tourna- 
ment. J. F. Paddelford, Sec’y. . : 

Aug. 14-16.—Colchester Beach, Md.—Sixth annual midsummer 
tournament, under the management of Messrs, J. R. Malone and 
i; M. Hawkins, of Baltimore; two days at targets; one day at live 

irds; added money and merchandise prizes. 

15-17.—Ottawa, Can.—First annual tournament of the 
Dominion Trapshooting and Game Protective Association, on the 
grounds of the St. Hubert Gun Club. A. W. Throop, Sec’y-Treas. 

Aug. 19-21—Asheville, N. C.—Three-day tournament under the 
auspices of Maj. E. P. McKissick and Col. J. T. Anthony? dis- 
tance handicaps; $100 per day added. John Parker, Mgr. E 

Aug. 21-22.—Bass Lake, Ind.—Tournament of the Peru Gun 


Club. 

Aug. 23—Pleasant Hill, Mo.—Fifth annual sweepstake and mer- 
chanics tournament of the Pleasant Hill Colored Gun Club. 
T. H. Cohron, Sec’y. a 

Aug. 27-30.—Okoboji, Ia.—Lake Okoboji Amateur tournament, 
at Arnold’s Park; added. For programmes, address E. C. 
Hinshaw. 3 

Sept. 2.—Ilion, N. Y.—Amateur shoot of the Remington Gun 
Club. W. H. Grimshaw, Sec’y. 

Sept. 2.—Meriden, Conn.—Labor oy tournament of the Parker 
Gun Club. Also Bristol sheep bake. C. S. Howard, Sec’y. 

Sept. 2.—Albany, N. Y.—Bluerock tournament of the Forester 
Gun Club. H. i. Valentine, = 

Sept. 2—Lake Okoboji, Ia—Indian tournament, to be held at 
Arnold’s Park. E 

Sept. 2-3—Union City, Ind.—Tournament of the. Parent Grove 
Gun Club. : 

Sept. 2-3.—Portland, Me.—Maine State tournament, under the 
auspices of the Portland Gun Club. S. B. Adams, secretary. 

Sept, 2-3.—Richmond, Va.—Second annual tournament of the 
Virginie Trapshooters’ Association. Mr. John Parker, Mgr. Mr. 
J. 


Tignor, Sec’y. 

Sept. E16—Alton, Ill.—Two-day tournament of the Piasa Gun 
Club. : 

Sept. incinnati, O.—Cincinnati Gun Club’s annual handi- 
cap tar, en $300 added. Charles F. Dreihs, Sec’y. 

Oct. 11.—St. Thomas, Ont.—Tom Donley’s fifth annual tourna- 
ment; live birds and_targets. : 

Haverhill, Mass.—Series of F ninnd shoots every Saturday, June 
1 to Aug. 31, given by the verhill Gun Club. S. G. Miller, 


a N. J.—South Side Gun Club target shoot every Sat- 


“etleag, Iil—Garfield Gun Club’s live-bird trophy shoots, first 
and third Saturdays of each month. Grounds, West Monroe street 
at Fifty-second avenue. Dr. J. W. Meek, Sec’y. 
CONTESTS AT INTERSTATE PARK. 
Interstate Par L. IL—Two miles beyond Jamaica, on 
Lt R. R. Tralee direct to grounds. Completely appointed 
shooting ezonds avers ready for matches, club shoots or private 


practice. an acco 
Interstate Park, 





mmodations. 
.R etaucecdieer tetbetianad 
tur s. 
ag ok a Park, L. I.—New York State shoot, under 
the auspices of the New Utrecht Gun Club. 
INTERSTATE ASSOCIATION CONTESTS. 
Elmer E. Shaner, Manager. 

Aug. 7-9.—Providence, R. I.—The Interstate Association’s tour- 
nament, under the auspices of the Providence Gun Club. R. C. 
eS 21-42.—Auburn, Me.—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
ment, under the auspices of the Auburn Gun Club. L. A. Barker, 

DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 

Th f the sixth annual midsummer tournament to 
be held "at Tolchester Beach, Kent tapes Md., Aug. 14, 15 and 
16, provides for two days at targets and on day at live birds. 
Merchandise prizes and added money $50. Gold medal to high 
average. Tolchester Beach is about two hours’ sail from Balti- 
more, on fine steamers, which leave Pier 16, Light street wharf, 
at 8:30 A. M. and 2 o’clock P. M. daily. Mr. A. R. Middleton 
has made known his intention to take the shooters on his steam 

ht up the bay after supper of each day of the tournament. 

he tournament will be under_the able and popular management 
of Messrs. J. R. Malcne and J. M. Hawkins. It is open to all. 
The pr me, concerning the amusement features, states: 
“Those wishing to bring their families or their lady friends will 
find this a very pleasant place, as no intoxication or disorder 
is allowed on the grounds. Ail the amusements found at the 
seashore, such as bathing, boating, dancing, etc., can be had at 
this beautiful resort. Two cents will be charged for targets in 
. the ones i Se ane birds qranty-hve 

-Ship your s to J. lone, care Tolchester 

~ a ee Pier 16 Street Whart, Baltimore, who 
will see they are delivered on grounds. Handicap committee 
will consist of Messrs. J. C. Hicks, Hood Waters and Dr. H, 


E. — Plenty .of first-class loaded shells can be had on the 
grounds. Shooting will commence each day at 10:30 A. M. All 
shooters will be handicapped by distances from fourteen to 
twenty yards, according to their ability. The management re- 
serves che right to change handicaps any time during the tourna- 
ment. Two sets of traps—a magautrap and one set of Sergeant 
system—will be used-—targets thrown Can known traps but un- 
known angles. The division of money will be by the Rose sys- 
tem, with a ratio of 5, 3, 2, 1, as that system seems to give the 
best satisfaction wherever used. In the merchandise event no 
entrance will be charged, except price of targets, which will be 
three cents each in this event. High guns win the prizes.” 

he merchandise event is at fifty targets. The management has 
arranged for a team race of ten men from the Eastern Shore 
against ten men from the Western Shore at fifty targets per man— 
Baltimore City residents batred—to determine which side of the 
bay can boast of the best eounty team. The live bird events are 
at 5, 7 and i0 birds, and miss and outs. The first and third days 
will be devoted te targets, in respect to which there are ten 
events,’ five at 15 and five at 20 targets, with entrance of $1, $1.30, 
$1.50 and 32. The — are, a handsome gold parlor clock, a 
leather re-enforced dress suit case, a gold mantel clock, a silver 
butter dish, a_ silver bread plate, a silver cream pitcher, a half 
dozen silver dessert spoons, two silver berry spoons, a silver 
clothes brush, a fine pocket knife and a hand protector. The 
a making the lowest score will receive one hundred empty 
shells. 

x 


Mr. L. H. Schortemeier writes us as follows: “On Wednesday, 
Aug. 14, an all-day shoot at live birds will be held at Interstate 
Park, under the auspices of the New York County Gun Club 
and under my management, -beginning on the arrival of the 
ll A. M. train from st Thirty-fourth street, New York. On 
the arrival of the 11 A. M., train, miss-and-outs. On the arrival 
of the 12:20 train the first regular event: 10 birds, entrance $6 
three moneys, class shooting, 50, 30 and 20 per cent.; second event 
7 live birds, entrance $4, three moneys, class shooting, 50, 30 an 
20 per cent.; third event, 10 live birds, entrance $6, aes moneys, 
Rose system, 6, 3 and 1 points; fourth event, 7 live birds, entrance 
4, three moneys, Rose system, 6, 3, and 1 points. Ten dollars 
added, $5 of which to go to man killing most birds in the regular 
event, a possible 34 birds; $3 to second, and $2 to third. All 
events handicap. Visitors may shoot for birds only. Birds de- 
ducted at 25 cents each. This will be a good chance to practice 
on the grounds for the Dean Richmond cup at the New York 
State Association shoot in September.” 


The programme of the amateur shooting tournament at Arnold’s 
Park., Aug. 27 to 30, is now ready for distribytion. The pro- 
gramme is alike for each day, namely, twelve events—eight at 15 
targets and four at 20 targets. Entrance $1.50 and $2. Five 
dollars are added to each of the 15-target events, and $7.50 to each 
of the 20-target events. Three cups and $875 are added. There are 
$65 for general averages. One cup will be awarded to contestants 
85 per cent. and over; one to contestants below 85 per cent. All 
ties for cups will be shot off at 50 targets, entrance, price of 
targets. A cup will be given to the manufacturer’s agent making 
the highest average through the programme. Shooting com- 
mences at 9 o’clock. American Association rules govern. Tornete 
2 cents. All ties divide. Ship shells care of E. Hinshaw, Arnold’s 
Park. Arnold’s Park is situated on the C. M. & St. P. Ry., five 
miles south of Spirit Lake, on Lake Okoboji. Ask for reduced 
railroad rates. Chas. W. Budd, of Des Moines, manager. Elmer 
C. Hinshaw, of Okoboji, secretary. Fred C. Whitney, of Des 
Moines cashier. 


The Philadelphia Times states that D. Sanford again outshot the 
field in the Keystone League inaminate-target tourney on their 
grounds at Holmesburg Junction, July 31, breaking 48 out of 
from the 18 yard mark. Cartledge oor Luther, shooting from the 
16 yard mark, broke 41. The conditions were 50 targets, 20 from 
the magautrap, 20 from the set of expert traps at unknown angles. 
and five pairs of doubles, Over the magautrap Cartledge and 
Luther were the high scorers, both men making straight scores. 


Mr. Tom A. Marshall, of Keithsburg, Ill., writes us as follows: 
“T am just in receipt of a letter from Mr. Theron Powers, to the 
effect that the condition of his brother, Mr. Chan. Powers, war- 
ranted the statement that he was entirely out of danger, and 
would be able to accompany Dick Merrill heme, sailing on Aug. 
23, all of which will be hailed as excellent news by Chan’s host of 
friends.” e 


In a match at 15 live birds per man, said to be for $200 a side, 
between Messrs. Och Jones and George Wolfgang, at Mahanoy 
City, Pa., Aug. 1, — killed 10 to 8 for Wolfgang. Nothing is 
said concerning whether the referee was persona non grata, or 
otherwise, or whether the position was less strenuous than ordinary 
in that region. ’ 

ee 

The clambake, merchandise shoot, pink tea and conversazione 
of the Heil Gate Gun Club, held at Dexter Park, Brooklyn, on 
Tuesday of last week, was a success. There were so many shoot- 
~ers that the day was hardly long enough, and there were so many 
eaters that the tables were hardly long enough. It was a great day 
taken big and large. 


Mr. F. C. Riehl, in “Mississippi Valley Notes,” in Forest anp 
Stream this week, tells of the Indian anniversary, shooting events 
in the West, and of the willingness of the Indians to accept any 
shooting proposition, as set forth by Mr. Paul North in our issue 
of Aug. 3. R 


The first tournament of the Holyoke (Mass.) Gun Club was 
held on Aug. 2. Messrs. Leroy, Fanning and Griffith shot from 
the 20 yard mark and were amongst the makers of high scores 
throughout the programme. Mr. J. R. Blarney is the secretary. 


e 
At the old mill, in Brooklyn, last week, a match was shot at 50 
targets by Messrs. i: D. Nager and A. P. Atchley, of the Empire 
Rod and Gun Club. Each shot from the 18 yard mark. Mr. 
Nager won by a score of 46 to 43. 


The live bird shoot, to be held at Interstate Park, on Aug. 14, 
will give an opportunity for some preparation concerning the 
contest for the Dean Richmond trophy, which is a feature of 


the New York State shoot. 2 
July 31, at South Atiantic City, ds Mr. Chas. Cummings, of 
the Keystone Gun Club, and W. Z. Adams, shot a match at live 
birds, which was won by the latter, by one bird. 


The annual Maine State tournament will be held under the 
auspices of the Portland Gun Club, Sept. 2 and 3. Mr. S, 
Adams is the secretary. 


At the monthly shoot of the Ambler (Pa.) Gun Club, Aug. 1, 
Mr. Pfleger won the Ambler medal with a score of 24 out of a 
possible 25. 


The Remington Gun Club, of Ilion, Herkimer County, N. Y., 
has announced an amateur all-day shoot, to be held on Labor Day, 
Sept. 2. 
a 
The programme of the New York State shoot is nearly pre- 
pared, and will be ready for distribution in the near future. 
Bernarp WATERS. 


ON LONG ISLAND. 


Hell Gate Gun Club. 


Brooklyn, L. I., July 30.—The clambake and fifth annual trap- 
shooting tournament of the Hell Gate Gun Club, held at Dexter 
Park on July 30, was largely attended and was a pronounced suc- 
cess. Two sets of traps were used, both Sergeant system. The 
main events were not concluded till well toward evening. The 
gun and ammtinition event and the merchandise events were the 
main ones. Re-entries were allowed in the former up to 4:30 P. M. 
The first prize was a Marlin repeating take-down shotgun; second 
prize, a target pistol or revolver. There were prizes up to a total 
value of cd the clambake had a full entry list. A monster pile 
of clams, uncovered from a heavy layer of seaweed, canvas, etc., 
was the first course at the dinner after the shodt, followed by 
delicious fish, chicken, lobster, etc., in aburidance for all. 

The Hell Gate Gun Club’s system of handicapping is such that 
allowances are added to totals of the shooters, thereby permitting 





the making of more than a possible possible. Thus, in a 20-target 
event, if a contestant had 5 allowance and broke 19, his score would 
be 24. It is an absurd system, since the contestant who shoots as 
scratch man cannot possibly hope to win, even if his score be 
perfect. The ties are shot off among those scoring over the 20, 
and each contestant therein is not out till he has missed as many 
as he broke over 20. 

Following are the scores of five events shot on No. 2 set of traps; 
entrance in each $1, targets included. The allowances follow the 
names of the contestants. A number shot for targets only. 

Only one of the five 15-target events, $1 entrance, on the pro- 
gramme for No. 1 set of traps was shot, and in it the ssores were 
as follows: Vos 12, Muench 11, Schoverling 11, Carlough 10, 
Count 11, Van Allen 13, Schorty 12, Glover 8, Short 7, Klank 8, 
Doenick 7, Kroeger 8, Ernst 10, Greiff 9, Hawes 12, Albert 7, 
Sands 10, Wellbrock 7, Wehler 8, Meckel 6, Pfaender 9, Von 
Lengerke 10, Hainhorst 8, Datien 8, Roberts 10, Scott 6. 

No. 5 is the allowance in No. 6, the gun and ammunition event, 
20 targets, entrance $1.50. No. 7 is the allowance in No. 8, the 
merchandise event, and Nos. 9 and 10 are the same event, re- 
entries. 

An the gun and ammunition event Schorty and Schoverling di- 
vided first and second, and the other winners were in the order 
following: Muench, Koegel, Voss, Doenick, Hendrickson, Kroeger, 
Klenck, Roberts, Lebohner, E. Steffens, Trostel, Ficken. In this 
event Schorty re-entered, scoring 24 with an allowance of 5. 
Carlough also re-entered, scoring 21 






















21 with an allowance of 2. 

Events: S 2.2: 48. € 3: & S.0 
WN indies bine dade asccnaenes oe SS eI S Ms GH x. 
MMO ADs condacsssecidesancaace 62202 8$ &@ & WM .. 
a ee Se SPO rae ee aes 
emenemeat C5 Ssacicacdacdswesde B®. % perurt. tae 
DOMOCESNE - Boog ccccccdcsscevss 2 20 19 200 5 2% 215... 
MARE Widen cctseads eedins 19 15 16 19 219 0 19 .. 
RG MN ian ogadcdivengatndeee 319 15 14 6 19 415 .. 
I Bs. ccacey qucett> das : Te sere ee ee 
RLU, co ccccasdugaacoede lh 6b 1818 #119 19~. 
it ee ee ee D190 8.317 38... 
ee ee ae eee ee RB da Bhar es 
Gace digudacacodventise 8 15 .. 15 “a ‘g4wn 
a a ee 4°38 2 6 xc us EL Le 
MEME Bada oho Neacccccccscecens BNW. BB sD $9 
ST Bhiwcxddacneadesiccwae 7 se MS. CU. Se ae ae 
RE Minadcnucnanncevocneses TE Sas ce oe: aia A Sree 
EE Witk cen aecacevacectcaccs TR cs as as ee ce. ee nee 
Kroeger, B i$ D8 Be 6B... 
Ernst, 5 ve oc Se oe GF a 
ME Mecbasxecéstasacesscceca vo OS ss 6 15 6 18 
WU Witaddetaceddccassecconns oe OE ORE ee. ea ak ee es 
I Ei aaatinncknanosdnnndne see -- 183 17 18 8&8 20 419 .. 
PE PU acrcenadoveucdersseess Wt. a as 
NN EBs ioekacinaewsatcedesss at OOD oa eat xu Ga Lent ee es 
EE icciiwnsredetkesteass -- « 12 16 10 21 6 19 6 22 
WOME) Rvicticaiinecccesesecs 13.16 5 16 5 15 5 14 
EN atecedecepeercctccceses 6. an | eee 
WR oadcaccayewesecsesess 15 7 % 2... 
WHOREEEES, Tecnnccecdeccccesssses «a Mia Se BET OR 
Es Ditaicecisigendecesevace »~ « BR 8B SD «. -.. 
PRM Bowen ka'ciccenveeceesccess - « 1619 8 0 7 15 7 21 
I: Daiececkecnesces vgsecs oe be MB ws ce ce 6 Brien. a8 
PERE, Miadseccescatsseceve ac aa 6 WD cai. 
Heinrich, B.... 9 411 8 w 
Dougherty, B.. Te, Se se. es 
Super, 2........ ere ae 3h 
Pfaender, 4 Mi. « « $39 
Trostel, 7.. 19 20 10 22 7 165 
Frank, B. 0 Oe daw #¢ te 
ee 11 12 8 20 
Von Lengerke 41n 14 
a MD we ae tn gh 46 
Welles, 3 1 0 2 .. 16 .. 19 
Ficken, B 6 12 22 6 14 6 It 
Keller, B..... 17 ‘ee ws 
Bowden, B... * 4 18 . 
Menken, B.. 7 7 16 ; 
Meyer, B.... 3 . 1 ‘ 
Brennen, B. 7 7 14 . 
POO vneee 8 5 15 “i 
Meiser, B. 6 oe oo (OD 
Valenti, B. 4 $ 3% : 
Gardella, B... 3 5 17 . 
Bacigalupo, 5 a “ee : 
Hainhorst, < 19 72 °*S 19 5 2 
Koegel, 90..... li 8 24 2 16 a 
Mager, 2...... 13 <> “ee ale A 
Amend, 2...... b4232219 27 
Datjen ..... . . 66 6 B 
Roberts . § 21 4 19 “a 
Scott .. - 413 4%4 
Brewer 24 14 oe 
Kronsberg oc es ee oe OS OP OR 
BE bexccasees ws wen es Be SHE SR 
WEEE. cccccscces ede ee che | OS ee 
Hendrickson ......... aen os «eo we ue JO 2: 2 
FI oa 56 tns Fanedsnes sec ee oc te ee ee Ae 
EEE, serepekandecussece ens 48, 90. * 1 16 1464 
ere S ee as 6 12 5 14 
DEEL chivntwadebasccsne e #6 2s 8 21 6 17 6 18 
L thediner éreneuse Ss of 723 #6 2 “a 

OWNS seccccccees © se ee ‘ ‘ 4 8 as 
pe ere «oe ae 6 13 6 13 
WEGEE Anescansrcccecess ‘ee 0 4 uc 's 
BD cccsccesccecss <. --. we 5 8 .. 
WEEE: dipcccraesane a) oe a 6 146 6 10 
EE odcccncsccescee - «e ie S Mz, 
BE Aicbacieqaenesee . oe os aes 
EE. Aciacevcctesiadece je @e- be 4 7 =e 
SQMEF ccccccosess s ee oe 0 9 2 1 
VOSS. cccccccecescce oad we 5 13 7 
Conyngham ...... eae «8 4 
R Muench ....... es we 5 10 
Nowas ...... it ee! ee 7 12 
Nausch . o%. as 6 8 
Frank .. 40 es 6 13 
Fischer . as 218. 
FOSME occccices ca ee 6 21 
Cunningham ...... ae. son 6 9 
WARY scccccces oe. ee 84. 
Mager ...... Le? ew 300 6 17 
Radel ..cccccccccccccscece see. 6d 4 oe oe ae 6 13 

National Gun Club. 


MitwaukeE, Wis., July 26.—The following is the result of the 
regular monthly prize shoot of the National Gun Club, which took 
lace this afternoon: 








IQMOET ccvccseceece 0102001210— 5 Collins ............. 11*2110112— 8 
Stuth ..... ---2120101120— 7 Thomas ............ 22222*2212— 9 
Sherer .... ee ae” ee eee 2122111121—10 
Bush oo ettQ0l12220— $ Clark ......cccccece 0222022121— 8 
pe rere «+ -2121212222—10 Klepinski .......... 1022*10221— 7 
Himmelstein ......0221222112— 9 Jay Ell ............ 2122222222—10 
GS cacseseve -» O1ZZ112101— 8S Uno ..... 2.2 eececcee 1111111111—10 
i Pee 2202212011— 8 

First sweep: 

WO. cecsccccccacad 221221222110 Clark ..........200 21121022*1— 8 
COR tecccsvcseses 212212122110 Thomas ............ 1222012211— 9 
WD ehabanduncancun 21*111122*— 8 Himmelstein ...... 1112F1*210— 8 
Clark -212210 

--10 MD a dx atin decane 121121121— 9 

jk Pere 221110 
Second event, miss-and-out: 

COE Secncsccccs 122111111112—-12 Thomas ......... 1222120 
DNS Fe dsevesécas 222121122220—11 


The birds were as strong a lot of fliers as has been let loose 
from the National Gun Club traps in many a day, and some fine 
shooting was the result. 

Following are the scores of the same club at its June shoot, 
which for some reason failed to be sent out at the time: 








Baas. sccccovecsoses 1222222001 8 Bogart ............. 1022022201— 7 
SNE Fin inbsecedved 0221001220 6 Thomas ............ 2221202222— 9 
Himmelstein --2211022002— 7 Rehfeld ............ 1201101122— § 
BAUME cccsccess -1211210101— 8 Reed ............... 1212121122—10 
BE +56 seeee 1200212112— 8 Schushart .......... 9 
Klapinski oMO0OZ11122— 7 Uno ...... ccc cccces 1212121120— 9 
Collins ...... --1100112011— 7 ‘Deiter ...,......... 1222222022— 9 
MO. descsscies eS ee 1222220222— y 
ee 2122201012— 8 Sh 
omas ...... eevee NE ile cts dne.dud 2112112112—10 
1T1INaggaaa1201— 9 Rehfeld OOO121122—— 7 
See Dacsisioate +++ +e12222212001— 9 Klapinski .......... 2202212121— 9 
Himmelstein ......0111102111I— § Comely ............ 1110111110— 8 
UN ceseeevevereeeeASIUMUN—10 Linpisy Cotuins, Sec’y, 


4 
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WESTERN TRAPS, 


Trap at Watson’s Park, 


Watson’s Park, Burnside Crossing, Ill.—In a §0-bird match, be- 
tween Messrs, Barto and Creyk, to-day, the former won by the 
score of 46 to 30. 


In the two sweepstake events Levi and Neal shot Creyk and 
Barto for the birds. The scores: 


Fifty-bird match: 





ATED eee ees eee ecceeeeerssessnsenes soc MWseeeeLeQ220222211221—22 
J 222022222221 2212111211122—24—46 

HOE vepnvensdocydeduers:evcesoeminons 101101021100111200111*111—17 
0000101101100111020220021—13—30 

P No. 1. No. 2. 

Levi bivvceWdeveeseccvedverocepsccveese consis 102002200222— 7  110021—4 
PNGED = Sew secdvecicccetvbecsests diese se vests 122222122222—12 212212—6 
SEL. Mevevgvosohbuesesevedenyndeutstupivd 100021122122— 9 211001—4 
DMD Rid nese wlisbelisepviessacdotedsspoan 222212112222—12 = 1112116 


Garfield Gun Club. 


Chicago, Iil., Aug. 3.—The appended scores were made on our 
grounds to-day on the occasion of the seventh and last shoot of the 
second series of the trophy season. 

The day was a perfect one for shooting, being delightfully cool 
and no wind. 

A. Hellman won medal in Class A on a score of 24. A, D. 
Dorman made a similar score and won Class B medal. E, W. 
Eaton won Class C medal on 18. 

The shooters will all be reclassified before next shoot. Not 
having had time as yet to figure up the scores for this series, | 
am unable to report the winners in the various classes, but will 
do so next week. 

Twenty-two shooiers took part in the trophy event to-day, and 
several others came too late to enter that event: 


Trophy scores: 
Dr Meek Shh Ph ieies conn eeeeebeseaeh 1011191111011111111111111—23 
Ec AET Va. ueirhnershdboarectiegncesvale 0110111111101111111110011—20 
W P Johnson pebb behekweoessbvapespeeakon 0110111110111100111111101—19 
PL ccpaseseensseouneatawendovede’l 1101111110111111110011011—20 
i ccnicereecsecnepiosshieeahebe 1111011110101011110111111—20 


tn snk cbns syesheveciesusvehababe 1010111111101110111011111—20 
Sit cL isk bvapies veessepesssebebeee 1011111110111111411111011—22 
oe te | a ee 1010010010100100101000001— 9 










TL cas ions au becebegeshis when een 1010110000100110110110111—14 
a Vitkabsiescbesebnenshewassenste 1110111111111101111011011—21 
Dorman bebesbpd9SeSDEbbe see veCess HenEed 1111911111101111111111111—24 
SL. ;vabvaspicnesupenorearessstenven 0111100101111101111000010—15 
PE. Kn swinkcephsaheeeed ssneceessaan 1010001011011000001100111—12 
Pinal shibuntesseesbynben shy tebbeewen 1111111111011111111110101—22 
SA. Soe ccssecensseodsuctshsonuted 1000001 100001000000001000— 5 
RC scn puapeababe's cobb seen cute 1111101111111110101010001—18 
T Eaton . «--1111111111011100011100111—19 





S E Young. 
Dr Mathews .. 
A Hellman 


setuestpsscliad 1111110111111111111011111—23 
Sc erete recs Suite 1111000001101101001101111—15 
ecocaeeec Re 1111111111111111111111110—24 





BF BA, PEDBccccscescscceccnvevsensescvescne 1110111100111111111101111—21 
tL: 6. suGbhbranuventbaseevoeboseeheene 1110111111010110000000010—13 

Sweepstakes: 

Targets: 1 1 * 15 15 15 10 
I Bk i he casnnkeneppeiesehenP seed ioe a a es els aod 
DL  sccespesadtsresnsedes 5 56 ll 13 14 
W P Johfison..... cepnccesesvess 9 t8sB. 

2 ED suchesebisoreresese 7: PCa. we 
ob OS “eee ere | eee: 
A Sc. consncdtssepn ests eos at ee | 
BD MES rvscscdrsvcccveesevess > @ os 2h ws 
i cikéckvecabshkbeoeposey pe’ 6 a 
a a Et ceceatacelhabeneseence ys’ oi ie a 
A Marshall 6 8 14 12 
A D Dorman. 9 6 10 14 

TL ccicsepuauetubahes one 7 i on & 
cuss gbuntwonnehsesesspeteraress 5 1 2 
Dt Mxicahenndthetensdnseesiepeesyearadyeyss 6 6  -_ 

SL ccccpevghbbéseecoedseoumenencedl 2 3 ll 8 4 
PME. <..-ccsbunibabs ceca pneeyh thant $ 3 er 
SP cn cncuasenenend ecabedenanverevesed 8 7 1b 144 W 
Pt cnn s ec peaeneescaeperseravevebees ie 122 144 8 
iS 1 bc Sn ck dessensevesbeneessveve 9 7 as 
EE cn ee eae enna ens epebenne tee 7 8 15 13 
BY BA OMNB cs v0nin cose crepocencceoncnensone 9 8 li 14 8 
DEEL, ccchuscagieteknoueiveipecasseutoens @. as os @ 
ies CEE Te occ echuaseechbesheisubhee Da 0 
SS vacenksekedeebwereedesbasonsesere Bes 4 0 
DE co ctlcviseeaesheis aa>nee>eeyee ves <8 5 8 


*Five doubles. 


Chicago Gun Club. 


Chicago, Ill., Aug. 3.—Herewith find Chicago Gun Club scores. 

E. M. Steck did good work to-day; same old trick, broke 25 
straight in the weekly handicap in birds, 

Dr. Morton won the handicap trophy in the same event.. 

In the monthly trophy event Dr. Carson at the 2lyd. 
broke 15 straight. 

The weather was cool and the day was fine for shooting. Cop 
and Hardy, who are not members of the club, shot for birds only. 
Several miss-and-outs were shot, Antoine winning first and Morton 
the second. 


Weekly shoot: 


mark 


Broke. Hdecp. Total. 
5 25 









Steck .. ©1012111111911111111111111—25 0 
R B Mack.. . ..0110011110111111101110]11—19 4 23 
PEED CEBOR ccccccvcsesss 1110101111101111011110111—20 5 25 
BOP SBOE. cccvccasscesen 1111111011111111111111111—24 0 24 
A Wy BOER. cc nccccvers 1111110100111111011111110—20 4 24 
De 1111111111101111111111110—23 5 25 
DRED . Woenyecsensseeccy 1411111111111111011111111—24 1 25 
ROUEN Sobgie ws warencececned 0111011100111011011111011—18 0 18 
COP  ccccccccccscncccesess 1111111011111111110001111—21 0 21 
Second tie on handicap trophy: 
BRP NOU. 0 viv n6d0ccsvescnndanessscstiu 0110111101— 7 2 9 
EE oh os cic uvecidelieeketeesbansded 1111111110— 9 0 9 
Third tie: 
i nu cncpvhdbospenbanabasbeaneal 1111111100— 8 2 10 
PED ncn ceetatdnc ins sep yocceseprescen 1110111111— 9 0 9 


E. M. Steck high gun. Dr. Morton handicap trophy. 
Monthly trophy handicap: 


BND CRMMOOE,. BB. 000d ccbiscnccpccéaindes céssdcovecess 101111011110111—12 
SNL Mixh + nensephsooetnaschonescvesnbscnee econ 111101000100111— 9 
SE, Dn cccccncstasbdeckonns sessoebbaas buses 001101000001001— 5 
EE, BB sie sich ons eukyhéhubescesbtckuvasnsksnki 001111111111100— 9 
Fe IND, BBs ci ccncccnccdvdecscesccbicansontvect 110000011011111— 9 
SEE Gils nssansvanshduiets cdy cabbabssshebears 111111101011111—13 
EER ash ctanne deebsbcdeshesskssentesseibiniae 111111010111111—13 
CEE kesncnsaccapsenesssncdbunn-dbeetsacnscsssignes 111111111110011-——13 
re ea 111111111111111—15 
TREE, Biewccccceccssbovncscevcvcepsscesctbnesdsaence 011111111111111—14 


Dr. Carson wins monthly trophy, 2lyds, rise. 

Team race, four men on a side, 15 targets each man: 

Dr. Carson 13, Steck 15, Mrs. Carson 10, A. W. Morton 15; 
total 53. 

Antoine 13, Dr. Morton 11, R. B. Mack 11, Harding 9; total 44, 


Lehigh Rod and Gun Club. 


Bernienem, Pa., Aug. 2.—Please find inclosed the scores of the 
Lehigh Rod and Gun Club, of Bethlehem, which were shot an 
Aug. 1: 









Heiser 1100100010111010190010000—10 
Ch ......... - « -1111011000111110111101001—17 
Fulmer - » -1101111000000011111100001—13 
Gosner - «-1111110111111001101111011—20 
Blank - .0060011000011.000010110000— 7 
cHugh . - - 0011110101000010000101011—11 
Miller BWR b phd sds ces ceseccnsseton - -1111011111111111113011111—23 
Flickinger 1101111011010101011111010—17 
A Dauat 1110001000111000000100111—1 
Sobers 1100110010010010001101110— 
D Daudt 1110013101110111111111111—21 
1. Benner 0000111101111111010110101—16 


Howarp F. Kocs, Sec’y. 








The Forest axp Sreeam is put to press each week on Tuesday. 
Correspondence intended for publication should reach ws at the 


Istest by Monday end gs much earlier as practicable. 


FOREST AND STREAM, 


Mississippi Valley Notes. 


Tue Piasa Gun Club, of Alton, Ill., has decided to c the 
dates for its annual shoot te and 2. There will 175 
targets on the programme each , in 15 and 20 bird eyents; $5 
added for each race. In addition there will be $50 average money 
for four high guns for the tourney. The shoot will be wide open 
to all comers, but experts will be charged 25 cents extra in each 
event, the amount thus accruing to go equally to amateurs shootin 

the programme. Sergeant system and class shooting will prevail, 
moneys being divided on the ratio of 30, 30 , 20. ‘Aiton is 
splendidly situated for an event of this kind, and a large attendance 


The Indian Anniversary. 


The Indians, after their successful work abroad and their royal 
welcome home, have now gotten down again to the routine of work 
in their own hunting grounds. Chief Tom A. Marshall, acting by 
authority of the Council of Chiefs, announces that the annual con- 
clave and tournament of this world-famous tribe will be held this 
year, as last, on the beautiful shores of Lake Okoboji, Ia. The 
{ndian shoot will follow immediately upon the Iowa amateur 
tourney of Messrs. Budd and Whitney, at the same place, be- 
ginning on — 2 and continuing four days, to the Sth. The 
programme will be practically the same as in 1900, but more 
money will be added and better inducements offered to shooters all 
over the world. Wives and pappooses will there, and the brave 
who appears on the rendezvous alone will have to give a very 
satisfactory explanation, or pay the customary fine, $0. The 
recent victories abroad will give this gathering a national signifi- 
cance, and it is needless to say that every member of the tribe 
will be on hand to answer “Here!” at roll call. The programme 
is now in the hands of the printer, and will be a handsome 
souvenir, keyed to the legendary theme, which made the pro- 
gramme last year so popular. 

This is a “shooting week” in the middle West, there being 
tourneys slated as follows: Amg. 8, at Harrisburg, IIl., annual 
meeting of the Saline County Gun Club; Aug. 8, Beardstown, sec- 
ond midsummer shoot of Brennan and Elliott; Aug. 8-9, annual 
midsummer shoot of Springfield, Mo., Gun Club; Aug. 8-9, annual 
meet of Lafayette, Ind. Gun Club. 

Dove shooting season began in Illinois on Aug. 1. The birds 
are very plentiful this season, and afford excellent sport to those 
who have the hardihood to shotilder a gun in the prevailing hot 
weather. 

We note Mr. Paul North’s suggestion in Forrest anp Stream 
of Aug. 3, that there are shooting experts in America who would 
like to try conclusions with the individual members of the re- 
cently returned American team, who so nobly represented this 
country abroad. While the writer has no special authority to 
speak for the Indians, he will say as Grand Scribe of the tribe that 
they will welcome, collectively and individually, any fair proposi- 
tion that will tend honestly to promulgate interest and for the 
general advancement of the sport of trapshooting in the United 
States. Mr. North was largely instrumental in bringing about 
the matches abroad, now so gloriously terminated in our favor, 
and evidently he is not weary of the good work. 

the Aug. 3 


is anticipated. 


The article “Broken and Dusted Targets,” in 
Forest AND STREAM, will meet with the hearty and unqualified 
indorsement of a large majority of trap shots. Certainly one of 
the things that this sport most needs is a common-sense and 
comprehensive revision of the rules now in common use. Some 
one in authority ought to take this matter promptly in hand, and 
it behooves those interested to designate such authority and 
demand that it be done. F. C. Ries. 


Wapello Gun Club. 


Knoxvitie, Ill, July 29.—Herewith are the scores of the 
Wapello, Ia., shoot. The club should have had forty shooters at 
least, as their programme was a good one. It was very hot the 
first day, and kept some from oe in all the events. 

W. Weetleaf, of Nicols, la., won first average, $10, and Guy 
Burnside, of Knoxville, Ill., second, $7, and Fred Ellett (Reuben), 
of Keithsburg, Ill, third, $5. 

On the second day a little cyclone came up and blew the 
spectators’ tent over, and the center pole fell and struck one of 
the party in the back of the head; but, as luck would have it, no 
serious damage was done, but it surely did make the targets jump 
around some while No. 1 squad was at the score. 

Mr. Hawkins thought the extremely hot weather kept a great 
many away, as last year they had upward of thirty-five entries all 
the way through. 


July 25, First Day. 











Events: 123 465 6 7 8 910 Total. 
eee 13 15 11 16 13 14 13 19 14 12 140 
SE ee Se - 13 14 916121313171212 131 
PE” scochcnsccundacebéucusediee 14 15 12 14 12 13 14 20 13 13 140 
SD esvavdvacesabasksaccane 1613 914121114171113 129 
ee ee 12 18121613 1514171315 140 
CROED ose svencodevessconctees 15 151213151415 71513 144 
PERED. 2 bisks'cecnen sabes envesaben 13 12 12 15 13 12 1817 13 9 129 
Rp DEE cncnnvecccsssotenssssaee “15 13 12 12 14 13 14 18 12 11 139 
We. COOGEE ec cctécuducckibscsus 15 13 15 18 14 14 14 18 15 14 150 
GD FRIES «vec cidecsventsviscect 12 15 14 14 13 13 14 16 14 13 143 
CHAIRORMEDE ii ve vice cdssectnest 12 141318131313181211 139 
HEUER: \ pasivcoséudesdodoonsdeeonss 13 14 14 18 14 14 15 18 14 14 148 
EEL Spaveenavinpeoseabsnens 11 101518151415151311 142 
PED sncccvccnavcccectsescoess 14 15 13 19 14 13 15 17 14 14 148 
SAUDE’. aisheveddsssvenerkbsoonousal 14 13 14 13 14 13 13:19 13 14 145 
EES ccdunctndesesepeesihas 15 15 141615 1414191314 149 
WIMAM. sccoccvsvsvvewspaiecoeses 10 1112111112131512 7 114 
POND. cvdcccavveccsesebecspecse 66 12 1414 12 11101410 6 os¢ 
BPP irsceanicbesee-tonssetian 13 11 18 16 14 151015.. .. ee 

ees =a Tie 9... ». ME ., As 
8..10 912161214. 
1312171012. 
14414191212. 
- 1112161312... 
10 10 . 
July 26, Second Day. 

Events: 123 465 678 910 Total 

OO dctiaee - 13151519 141414171215 148 
Hawkins - 14131419 121014181412 140 
A Cosk..iss. - 1315 14161412151915 11 145 
Croutcamp --11 1415 18 151414201314 148 
Os eee - 1414111713 1313181412 §=139 
W Weetleaf -- 15 151419141415 201515 156 
Charbonneau -. 1212 15 20 16 1515 201413 ~~ 161 
_ “EE eae -- 141413 20141212191414 146 
ee ee ee -- 14131519 151514181512 150 
NE vs asanevcevses -- 131415 1914151421414 = 152 
ee ee ere oe - 121314181812 15171314 141 
ERS, iced ccd cengebetodes 12 15 15 20151514201513 154 
WER eiccscvccceccbvescecessee: 06 ll ..141415..14 9 

General averages: 

ist day. 2d day. Total. Av. 
W Weetleaf ..........seee.000 —— 156 306 -956 
PEED an knssscontobnecetenaseel 149 154 303 -946 
NE i. .vcdsiccecnccvecaceantael -148 152 300 -937 
URGE nan. se boned 0¢bnkseognneye 148 146 294 -918 
Campbell . - 142 10 292 -912 
Croutcamp 144 148 292 .912 

— pee --10 148 288 -900 
CRE | céusece --140 145 285 -896 
Nichols ....cccecss 129 139 268 -837 
Charbonneau ......... - 189 154 290 -907 
GGG... vcussvoencensscgcatendseboas 145 141 286 893 


Osstnine, N. Y., A= 3.—Herewith please find scores of the 
Ossining Gun Club, ¢ at the regular weekly shoot, Saturday, 
Aug. 3. Messrs. Burns and Case, of Mamaroneck, were with us 
to-day. Mr. Case, an expert rifle shot, made his initial attempt 
at breaking clay birds, and with very good success. It is the eye 
after all, with plenty of practice, to eo speed, that counts. 


All events at 10 singles but No. 6, which was at 5 pairs: 
Events: 1234656 Events: 1234656 
Tuttle........ TO. wore. ox o> epee se bins on BiB es 
C Blandford... 6 91010 9 8 SA McBeth.... 4 6........ 
A ~ weer ceuee ss ir Miade. os % ; :: & 
: Cc GB. 





\ 


[Ava 10, 1908. 


Cambridge Springs Gun Club. 


Camsripce Srrinos, Pa., July 26. 






Events: Toe “es oe Ts. 2 * 
Targets: I 1 2 6 1 W@W 16 1 OW 15 
Atkinson ........ bbossies coveseee 14 15 19 12 138 18 15 16 19 15 
OS ge 4 15 19 14 13 18 13 15 19 18 
NE ins. cv ccgetes ll B14 2 6b ll 2 sw M4 
Cochran ......... BRBURNUE BU BB 
Flemming ..... ll 13 19 13 13 188 13 16 16 18 
T E Mallory. 10 13 19 13 14 @ 13 15 19 13 
S T Mallory. 7 11 144 12 10 13:10 10.19 9 
J T Mallory.. 1 14 18 13 «13 «18 13« «14 «19 1 
A J Stanchiff... So ee ee ee es oe te eT 
M L Krider..... - BSBwWBes MM... B.. B 
ORS APES ig ite ea EPC, a | 
W J Lait... 00000. 9 11 16 ll 4 16 14 13:17 14 
SGENT ccocesa ddsenes oO ae, Be ee EE oh. en's be, ee 
OE eevensees 122 ody sai eh am ok. as i 
MEL, concbih ovites suawetesd ens 2 13 15 11 10 16 12 13 «O15 
| | SO eee eeeeee 13:13 15 10 12 16 11 14 16 O14 
ote. | SO sone on Sa Oe ee oe aa 
EE DUE sosvesccetcotecSoces oo os se oo ee Ue we 6. US 
 uiueni die tena sitaehieee ae oo aE 9s 
Ere th obvakhed ketsieny saute ng ast ee Es 6s oe 
Friday, July 26 
Events: 2 oe Re Be Be ee 
Targets: 15 15 20 15 15 W@W 15 15 W 15 
inh ciwends ns eivker nny 14412 ® 14 15 W@W 16 13 «17 14 
PINE. ols bic 05s cnacngstnsyen ll 12 18 14 18 16 12«211d«17 «212 
NS cr econ’ Fibh scien are --- 10 12 19 12 13 16 10 10 15 10 
NN OR SO 13 12 19 14 13 19 14 14 16 16 
BEE SeOeS Sus bpb an bach cnestbenes 1014417 11 22 166 1 14 16 15 
of A ay 0 iiup¥etnee segee u4BwADABRiIN Bil 4 
See SE vaibs os vasduebene ene SUBWBHWH § 1 1 
i URE Chen ds ikon shane oeone 13 13 17 138 138 «16 1 ili 16 13 
J T Mallory....-c.cccosccccsess 10 14 18 14 13 18 10 15 18 14 
st LS « nenticaypucees can 10 ll 16 12 10 13 12 ll 10 «12 
CGE | ps sb0009e eS ae + cor eB 8.8.2: oa. 
SEE ousdes cenepeverdysetes > ER oa ee ae 
ceib sere dusee<<niskiseesed saee i > WM, Sa 12 
oa ie tteli> Oade Sabena a a ae oe ao oe! Ba 
DE . gp vcoccvccoscopotocecedcces «8 ¢ ee 4 
SMA cn tess 20 indo un sgbnens éasiee weep ve oe co ee DD 


Cape May Gun Club. 


Care May, N. J., Aug. 3—Event one was won by J. W. Allison 
for the Challenge cup of the Cape May Gun Club. In order to 
retain this cup, it must be won five times during the year. Hence 
the present winner must defend it against all members of the club. 
Event No. 2, for a silver cup, was won by Mr. T. S. Dando. 
Mr. A. H_ Fox, of the Winchester Repeating Arms Co., was 
present, a guest of the club, and showed the effectiveness of Win- 
chester loads by powdering 71 straight. 
spent No. 1: 









MEE Sn aubaGipas apbicsbonae \consnesae casa 0001111110011111011111011—18 
DORNER Fa), 0 suUpwe sce en thhUlccen sbbtaseceed 0001101001010110111110110—14 
NOEL OE «akc a dsvnws 00 ddeudoeveediade 0011111111000011100111111—17 
DE Md tated> scapeanskesdewdtastsespten 1111101001010101111100111—17 
SOE 8S. vccc cpu icgeseces tus dbotsvodewels 0011010011100110011100100—12 
ND San dbs daBde a ddsbs vb dh dedah cohens -1111110111111111110011110—21 
SE” Signed cbakevsndoen oes encopeshnvesun 1000001001101110111111001—14 
MD % Miseendocsdasbickscsckbectucscecbe 1101011110101111111110011—19 
ee rr re ee 1010011111000000010100001—10 
Event No. 2 
TEE bawseghoned tetescaseareccenedacswereen 0111111100111111101111111—21 
sev conccpetsnctesssocécuthasconehhatl 1101011111011101011001000—15 
OED ccanccpresepodptoccveseqhdaneseeede 11111.11101111111191111101—23 
NEE og tk cconsesssdteassssbeonsoese 0101100101111000110100010—12 
BME So. snes tn.csnuchenesend ss vasnarWauneen 1101110111111110111000101—18 
EEE" cucvocescerehsactesscdacas ecbyebel 1101011101001000111111100—15 
Porter .. -0110100010000111111011001—13 
EE -0111101111101100110101110—17 


Trenton Shooting Association. 


Trenton, N. J., July 27.—A little family party attended the 
matinee to-day. The weather was cool and pleasant, and some 
good scores resulted. Thomas made the high average for the 
day, with Vanarsdale and Comp following, in the order named. 

n the first 50, Thomas broke 46, Vanarsdale 45 and i 43. 

The Aug. 14 programme will bring out a crowd, and also it is 
hoped stir up shooting matters in the vicinity. Along with the 
city cup, which will be offered for the first time, the match be- 


tween Comp and Widmann for the county trophy: will also be 
contested. 

Events: S. @cOr 838 7 
Targets: 1 15 10 15 66 10 2 
I 6 ab eres Wisin inka vesunseedecdeees 814 9 1 14 7 W 
SE Novae ue Ges buaihs epsushadbiwesrsohessee 10 14 6 13:13 «9 «19 
OS ee ee eee ee te ee oe ee ee 
SEED. cnccekssicthsesdoentesbasunnens tn 2 8 6 2 6 19 
RRM. 55 ssccccvesetvesevctysccosedévesseces i i at OP ae 
WARES ccisitcsccvebevcnceteesse Jeseees mw BOSD .. 
SE Sabunduaneceps sd ssh covenghecusenreesese 29 7 
GREED ac cond ddotoccescocvccvcevessovcesees nm 2-3... 
Tp. badevkbesdduseus send bineeanehsanede cao wD cok xine 
ROWER 22.cccccccceces Sdetvosebccsedsctovate - B.. 8 


Mt, Kisco Rod and Gun Club. 


Mr. Kisco, N. Y., Aug. 5.—The scores of the Mt. Kisco Gun 
Club’s tournament are appended. By an oversight, they were 
not sent with the account of the tournament, published in Forest 
and Stream of Aug. 3. 

Events: 1 

Targets: * 


a 
mombetebe tts tes 
woSRSREERRE an 
SSESSRERSREBa 


Martin 
W_ Hoffaman 
Quimby 
Extra Events: 


A mi 


E Martin 


awenns KhobSiia: : ShaRar 


aaavesS Swann: 





Mr. R. A. Welch has been at Spa, Belgium, since = | 14, and 
Mr. J. A. R. Elliott since July The latter divided a 1,000- 
franc event the day after his arrival. In some of the contests 
Mr. Welch was set back one-half meter further than Mr. McIntos' 
29 meters to 28% for the latter. Mr. Welch has won about 5, 
francs since he arrived at Spa. From the latter place Messrs. 


Welch and Elliott to Namur, w lasge cash prizes, amount- 
ing to about , are offered. On July 17, forty-seven con- 
testants, Mr, Welch divided 5,000 francs ‘with Comte de Robiano, 
Baron de ins and Marconcini. On July 20, twenty-three 
contestants, francs. On 


: essrs. Welch and seem on 1 
tioty, -two contestants, Mr. Welch ournu divided. 
id ~4 24, fifty-one contestants, Messrs. Welch and 
divided. It thus will be noted that the 

performing excellently well abroad 


Answers to pgerempentents. 


No actice taken of anonymous communications. 


5 ; East Brookfield, Mass.—Please give me the 
tees. That Oe Per Wh. Gomer, ee neat Comba 


or the address of some who traps the Laurentian 
hile of Canada. Ans, We cannot 








e the address; some of our 





